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Anastasia, et omnibus sanctis” perpetu 


ally commemorating among the well-be 


loved names of its martyr-saints that of 


the Roman virgin Cecilia. 
The story of this saint is told by various 


authors, with no very noteworthy dis 


crepancies between the different versions: 
and however its fact and legend may be 
proportioned, it has sufficient of both the 
beautiful and the marvellous to explain 


its influence as an inspiration in connec- 
tion with music and the other arts. 

It is supposed that St. Cecilia was born 
in Rome somewhere in the third century. 
Her parents were people of high distine 
tion who secretly adhered to the Christian 
faith. Religion and melody seem to have 
composed the gentle temperament of the 
little Cecilia, who birth 
pressed herself in. prayer and song. 


from her eX 
Ata 
very early age she took the vow of chasti 
ty, and carried always with her a copy of 
the Gospels hidden in the folds of her 
As she 
talent, and 
loveliness distinguished her even 
among the vifted and beautiful: while the 
religious ardor and virginal calm of her 


dress. to womanhood her 


mental 


wrrew 


musical graces, per 


sonal 


life completed a personality so impressive 
as to lead naturally to its own lasting ef 
fect in statue, painting, and song. She 
composed hymns, and sang them in a voice 
of such quality that the angels, it is de 
clared, could not remain in heaven when 
Cecilia was singing, but descended to mid 
air to listen to her. She could play skill 
fully on all the musical instruments of 
her day, but was so little content with 
them that she set herself to the invention 
of something better, and produced the or 
gan (whose compass and rich vibration 
were more suited to express her musical 
fervors), and consecrated it to the worship 
of God. 

Submitting to her parents’ wish, she be- 
came, at the age of sixteen, the wife of Va- 
lerian, a wealthy and worthy young Ro 
man noble. She wore sackcloth next her 
tender skin under her wedding dress, and 
went to her nuptials fasting, and invoking 
God and the angel hosts to give her power 
to so prevail with her husband that he 
On 
their return from the temple to their bri 
dal chamber, Cecilia, first pledging her 


should respect her vow of chastity. 


husband to secrecy, told him that she was 
nightly and daily guarded by a glorious 
angel, who would not permit a mortal 
lover to come near her 


“T have an angel which thus loveth me 
That with great love, whether I wake o 
Is ready aye my body for to keep.” 

—CnHaucer, Second Nonnes 7 


Valerian, listening in’ astonishment 
asked to be permitted to see this ange] 
which she replied that he must tirst beeony 
a Christian and be baptized; and sent hin 
to the venerable Pope St. Urban. who su 
ceeded in converting Valerian, after whi: 
he hastened back to Cecilia, Exquisit: 
music proceeded from his dwelling, sind 


| as he opened the door of his young wife's 


Chamber he beheld an angel standing in 
the midst of a white radiance near to Ce 
cilia, and smiling upon her as she knelt in 
prayer. In his hands were two wreaths 
or crowns of pure white and pure red roses 
which had been plucked in Paradise, and 
still held the perfume and dew of the gai 
dens of heaven. 

Valerian knelt beside Cecilia, and thi 
angel crowned them with these roses, and 
blessed them, and offered to Valerian the 
fulfillment of his dearest wish in return 
for having respected the virgin sanctity of 
his wife. Valerian at once made known 
that he desired, above all things, the con 
version and baptism of his beloved brothe: 
Tiburtius. 

After the angel vanished, Tiburtius came 
in, and immediately, and with surprise 
for it was not the time of flowers—noticed 
the odor of the roses, which were invisible 
to him because of his unbelief. Cecilia ex 
plained her faith to him, and her husband's 
conversion, and all with so much tender 
ness and eloquence that Tiburtius was con 
vineed, sought Urban for baptism, and 
then joined earnestly in the loving labors 
of Cecilia and Valerian, helping the poor, 
and comforting and encouraging the perse 
cuted Christians. Cecilia herself convert 
ed over four hundred persons to Christian 
ity by her preaching, and sent them to 
Pope Urban for baptism. 

At last the prefect Almachius learned of 
and endeavored to put a stop to this work. 
He demanded that Valerian her husband 
and his brother should publicly abjure 
their faith, and make sacrifice to Jupiter. 

They firmly refused, and the brothers 
were seized and cast in prison, where their 
keeper, Maximus, was so impressed with 
their teaching and their behavior in their 
troubles that he was converted, and suf 
fered martyrdom with them. After their 
execution the barbarous prefect, who was 
covetous of her estates, persecuted the vir 
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si 


wih widow. who bore 


with such 
dignity, gentleness, and patience under 
the threats of Almachius* that forty per 
sons Who were present 


herself 


at the scene pro 
fessed her faith and desired to share her 
fate. Baffledand angry, the prefect gave 
orders that she should be taken home and 
cast into her own bath, after it had been 
heated to the intensest degree. This was 
done; but when she had been shut in ‘‘ for 
a day and a night, in which the fires were 
heated up and made to glow and roar their 
utmost,” Cecilia was found unharmed. 
Almachius then condemned her to death 
by the sword. Cecilia knelt calmly be 
fore her executioner, and as he raised the 
sword above her head, she began to sing, 
and so moving were the tones of her sweet 
voice that he smote unsteadily, and with 
three the limit permitted by the 
had but partially severed 
the head, which drooped meekly, while 
the martyr continued her dying hymn. 
She lived for three days, during which 
the people flocked in crowds around her, 
While she taught them, and prayed for 
them, and gave away her possessions to 


blows 


Roman law 


It 


name 


is said that there was no prefect of this 


- CECILIA, 


IN ROMI 


To St. Urban 
which had 
be converted, after her death, 
into a church or chapel for the service of 
God. 


the needy she gave her 


house in she been stricken 


down, to 


At the close of the third day (Novem 
ber 22, A.D. 280), in the midst of a trem 
blingly sung hymn of praise. she expired, 


and her body was buried by Pope Urban 
and his deacons. 

had 
desired, into a temple consecrated to the 
worship of the Saviour. 


Her palace Was changed, as she 
One of its aisles 
opens into the sudatorium in which her 
life had been miraculously preserved from 
the boiling bath, the pipes or calorifers of 
which remain to this day. This room is 
held in special veneration. 

During the period from her death to thi 
ninth century—marked by municipal dis 
turbances and disastrous invasions—this 
chureh suffered to fall into decay; 
but in 821 Pope Paschal I. carefully r 
stored it, and transferred to it the remains 
of Cecilia, Valerian, and Tiburtius 


Was 


The manner of finding these sacred rel 
ics is told as follows by Baring-Gould, who, 
while relating the Cecilia legend with con 
siderable detail, seasons it throughout with 
a piquant flavor of incredulity 
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In the fourth century “Says he, “ap 
peared a Greek religious romance on the 
and Valerian, written, 
of Chrvsanthus and Daria, Ju 


lian and Basilissa, in glorification of the 


loves of Ceeilhia 


ike those 
virginal life, with the purpose of taking 
the place of the sensual romances of Daphi 
nis and Chloe, Chereas and Callirhoe, ete., 


which were then popular. There may 
have been foundation of faet on which 
the story was built up, but the Roman 


and the 
Carthaginian calendar of the fifth, make 
Cecilia. It 
ever, that there was a church dedicated to 
St. Cecilia in Rome in the fifth century, 
in Which Pope Symmachus held a council 
in. 500. But Symmachus held no council 
in that .But Pope Paschal I. 
dreamed that the body of the saint lay in 


calendar of the fourth century 


no mention of is said, how 


year!... 


the cemetery of St. Calixtus, along with 
that of Valerian. He ac 
cordingly them, and found 


as was probable in 


her husband 


looked for 
them, or some bodies 
the catacombs—which he was pleased to 
regard as those of Cecilia and Valerian, 
translated 
Church of St 


and he these relies to 
Cecilia, and founded a mon 
astery in their honor.” 

St. Cecilia’s chroniclers differ in opinion 


as to the date of her appearance. Usu 


ardus,” says Baring-Gould, ** makes Ce 
cilia suffer under Commodus, and Mo 
lanus transfers the martyrdom to the 


reign of Aurelius.” 

The = Lives of the Saints. colleeted from 
Authentick Records of Church History: 
The Whole Interpreted with suitable Re 


flections’—an interesting old tome, print 


ed in Gray's Inn, London, in 1750—states 
that “‘several authors, considering how 
much that Prince (Alexander Severus) 


favourd the Christians, date St. Cecily’s 
Death in the Reign of Marcus Aurelius 
and Commodus, joint Empergrs from 176 
to 180. The Grecians are persuaded she 
suffered in Diocletian’s Persecutions, and 
keep her Festival on the same day with the 
Latins.” 


The Rev. Alban Butler, in his Lives of 


the Saints, gives no account of the man 
ner of St. Cecilia’s martyrdom, but al- 
which 
her original burial place was discovered, 
and mentions that St. Ceeily’s Chureh is 


ludes to the dream of Paschal by 


called **in Trastevere,” or Beyond the Ti 
ber, to distinguish it 


Aft 


er acknowledging the rare musical gift of 


churches in Rome bearing her name. 


the | 


from the two other 
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St. Cecily, the Rev. Alban Butler deliv 
himself of a quaint little homily—th 
would read like bros 
warning the young from the ef 


] 


fects of “soft, effeminate music, which by 


from some pens 


humor 


witches the senses, dissipates the mund 
from studies, is thi 
corrupter of the heart, and the poison « 
virtue!” 

Mr. Hare, Mrs. Clement, and Mrs 
Jameson all give pleasing versions of thi 


alienates it serious 


St. Ceeilia story, Mrs. Jameson's. being 
the fullest of the various 
representations of Cecilia in art., 

After the time of Pope Paschal thy 
Church of St. Cecilia again sank into 
ruin, but in 1599 Cardinal Sfondrati had 
it carefully repaired and redecorated. On 
this occasion the tomb was re-opened, the 
robe of gold tissue in which the embalimn 
ed body was first shrouded still remained, 


inuch account 


| together with the linen cloths steeped in 


her blood and wrapped around her feet. 
Touched by the pathetic grace of the re 
cumbent tigure, Sfondrati sent for Ste 
phano Maderno, a sculptor of celebrated 
skill, and ordered him to represent it in 
marble. This entitled ** Cecilia 
Lying Dead,” is perhaps the most perfect 
beautiful of all bearing her name, 
and is thus described by Sir Charles Bell: 


work, 
and 


The body lies on its side, the limbs a lit 
tle drawn up: the hands are delicate and 
fine; they are not locked, but crossed at the 
wrist; the arms are stretched out. The 
drapery is beautifully modelled, and mod 
estly covers the limbs....It is the statue 
of a lady perfect in form, and affecting 
from the resemblance to reality in the dra 
pery of white marble, and the unspotted 
appearance of the statue altogether. It 
lies as no living body could lie, and yet 
correctly, as the dead when left to expire 

I mean in the gravitation of the limbs.” : 

The yearly festa of St. Cecilia occurs 
on the anniversary of her martyrdom, 
November 22, in her church of St. Cecilia 
in Trastevere, which is then thronged with i 
the worshipful and music-loving of Rome. 
The papal choir assemble, and respond to 
each other in these antiphons: 


Dgew ators ee 


*And Cecilia, Thy servant, serves Thee, O 
Lord, even as the bee that is never idle. 

*T bless Thee, O Father of my Lord Jesus 4 
Christ, for through Thy Son the fire hath been 4 
quenched round about me. 1 

“T asked of the Lord a respite of three days, 
that I might consecrate my house as a chureh. 

“( Valerian, I have a secret to tell thee: 1 
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have for my lover an angel of God, who with of Christ in her bosom, and neither by day 


it jealousy watches over my body. nor night ceased from conversing with God in 


c 


“The glorious virgin ever bore the Gospel | prayer.” 
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Then follows the anthem: 

“While the instruments of music were play- 
ing, Cecilia sang unto the Lord, and said, Let 
my heart be undefiled, that IT may never be con- 
founded, 

“And Valerianus found Cecilia praying in 


her chamber with an angel. 


The Chureh of St. Cecilia has not been 
materially altered since its rebuilding by 
Sfondrati in 1599, though in 1725 Cardinal 
Doria added certain modern decorations, 
which do not seem to be regarded as im 
provements. The church stands at the 
‘extremity of the Trastevere, near the 
Quay of La Ripa Grande.” <A_ pictur 
esque house in the stvle of the Middle 
\ges stands opposite. The frieze of the 
portico has mosaic arabesques, with crud 
portraits of St. Cecilia and pictures of oth 
er saints, which, together with the mosaics 
in the Tribune——a part of the church not 
touched since Paschal’s time—are sup 
posed to date from the ninth century. 

Her body since the time Maderno made 

is expressive copy of it has lain in the 
confession, which is directly under the 

eh altar. The tomb of Cardinal Adam 


of Hertford, a prelate who figured in the 


Opposition to Urban VI.. is near the en 


trance of the churel to the right He 
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OF ST. CECILIA, ROME, 


was the only one saved from a cruel death 
after the triumph of that Pope, England 
interfering in his behalf. His tomb is 
adorned with the English arms—three 
leopards and a fleur-de-lis quartered. 

The beautiful urn of Cardinal Fortiguer- 
ra stands also near the entrance, to the 
left. The mosaics in the church ceiling 
represent Christ surrounded by the saints 
Cecilia, Paschal, and Paul, Valerian, Pe 
ter, and Agata, with appropriate symbols. 
Behind the altar is a picture of St. Cecilia’s 
martyrdom, supposed to be the work of 
Guido. The painting at the extremity of 
the right aisle represents St. Cecilia ap- 
pearing in a beautiful garment wrought 
with jewels, and showing the slumbering 
Pope Urban where he will find her body. 
This is believed to have been painted in 
the ninth century; it is the last in a series 
of fine frescoes which were destroyed in 
the seventeenth century, and were sup 
posed to be the work of Byzantine artists 
under the direction of Pope Paschal. For- 
tunately a copy of the entire series is pre 
served in the Barberini Palace Library, 
and forms a dramatic pictorial account 
of the main incidents of Cecilia’s life and 
marty rdom. 

Mrs. Jameson is undecided as to the 
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period when St. Cecilia was first regarded | cord with the aspiring 
is a patron saint of music, but says that 
previous to the fifteenth century she is sel 
dom portrayed with musical instruments. 
Her influence upon 


. religious, and re 
nunciative moods of musical composition 

The influence of her idea upon paint 
ing and sculpture is, however, more easily 


musie is of course | traced and definite, and that it has been 








GREAT ALTAR IN CHURCH OF ST, CECILIA 
that of tradition and idea. Belief in her 
rare musical gift, not only as a singer, 
composer, and inventor of musical instru 


considerable is indicated even in the mere 
progress of her story. 


Cimabue, Lucas van Leyden, Maderno, 
ments, but as one whose powers of reli-| Zurburan (in the Louvre), Mignard, Ra 


gious harmony were such as to draw irre- | phael, Giulio Romano, Jean Scheffer, Do 
menichino, and Domenico Zampieri are 
among the great artists of the world who, 
under the Cecilia inspiration, have por- 


sistibly to her presence angelic audiences, 
gives to her idea a something which, if 


vague and indeterminable, is still in ae 








intone as Snes 
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traved her and her story on canvas and 
in marble in some of the most beautiful 

ork to which their names attach 

Some idea of the surpassing merits of 
the Ceeiha art memorials by the last six 
of the above-mentioned artists may be 
gained by a study of the exquisite outline 
copies of them in the plates of Le Musée 
de Peinture et de Seulpture, par Reveil. 

Says Louis Viardot, in his Les Mer 
veilles de la Peinture: “Among Ra 
phaels, we must not omit to mention 


clothed with almost severe simplicity 

with a rich turban, or with the celestia 
red and white roses on her head, or wit] 
a slender aureole faintly raying upon her 
hair; with the organ at her side or at he 
feet, while she looks upward in rapture to 
the descending angels. ‘Sometimes a 
dramatic feeling has been given... .. : 
where St. Cecilia is playing to the Virgin. 
and St. Antony of Padua is listening, in 
Garofalo’s work. Or as in a picture by 
Giulio Campi, where St. Cecilia is seated 





SHRINE STATUE OF ST. CECILIA.- | BY MADERNO. | 


What is and always will be the pearl of 
the museum at Bologna—the St. Cecilia. 

He has represented her in an eestasy, 
listening to celestial music, and letting 
fall from her hands a little portable or 
gan on which she has begun the concert 
This St. Ceeilia 


was ordered of Raphael in 1515 by a lady 


finished by the angels 


of Bologna named Elena dall’ Olio Duel 
oli, of the house of Bentivoglio, who was 
subsequently canonized; thus the picture 
came to Bologna, where if has since re 
mained,’ 

The copies by Carracci and Guido have 
made this beautiful work widely known. 
Viardot remarks that people educated to 
admire the dazzle, splendor, and wonder 
ful eftfeet of Guido, Guereino, and Do 
menichino, do not at first receive the full 
impression of Raphael's coloring, so much 
more subdued, but so deep and so full of 
meaning that it comes at last, by a real 
vrowth in the observer's mind, to impress 
rt 
In connection with adherence to certain 


as the supreme in ¢ 


fixed emblems, there is much versatility 
of treatment in the St. Cecilia paintings. 
Sometimes she is represented in rich, even 
rorgeous, apparelling, and again 


regally 





before an organ, attired in the rich Flor 
entine costume of the sixteenth century ; 
near her stands St. Catherine, listening to 
the heavenly strains.” 

In her many fine descriptions of the 
St. Ceeilia pictures, Mrs. Jameson gives 
the following: ** She is very seldom repre 
sented in the devotional pictures as the 
virgin martyr only, but I remefiber one 
striking example; it is in a picture by 
Giulio Procaccino. She leans back, dying, 
in the arms of an angel, her hands bound, 
her hair dishevelled, the countenance, 
raised to heaven, full of tender, enthusi- 
astic faith; one angel draws the weapon 
from her breast; another, weeping, holds 
the palm and a wreath of roses. This 
picture was evidently painted for a par 
ticular locality, being on a high, narrow 
panel, the figure larger than life, and the 
management of the space and the fore 
shortening very skillful and fine. I know 
not any picture of St. Cecilia sleeping ex 
cept Alfred Tennyson’s: 

‘There, in a clear walled city on the sea, 
Near gilded organ-pipes, her hair 
Bound with white roses, slept St. Cecily. 


An angel looked at her.’ 


But the roses brought from paradise 
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hould be red and white, symbolical of And yearly in its saered walls, 
ive and purity, for in paradise the two When comes the winter-time, 
The people glorify this saint 


ire inseparable, and purity without love 
: With song and chin 


s impossible as love without purity 


The idea of St. Cecilia seems to have lo her all arts vield tribute due 
yrooded over art in its most richly sensu Great Raphael makes her fait 
sus development, and to have infused it By her own songs interpreting, 
vith a fine spiritual sentiment, without In colors rare 
exacting any real sacrifice of the warm With halo crowned, clasping her lute 
und the splendid. Her idea, though vir And beanteously attired, 
rinal, is without austerity; it is young, Cecilia is the patron saint 
fresh, and feminine, with the blended Of the Tnspired. 
charm of child and angel. Virgin, type of harmony . 
In much the same way as it came to She inspires the sacred song, 
musie and to art has the St. Cecilia influ And her voice responds to Genius 
ence come to poetry—the third strand of From heaven's throng 
the triple inspiration Her beauty, Inno 


A SONG FOR ST. CECILIA’S DAY, 168% 
JOUN DRYDEN, 


cence, and submission, her high vet gentle 
heroism, and her tragic fate, could not ap 
pear in the majestic, pregnant silenee of From harmony, from heavenly harmon, 
This universal frame began: 


sculptured marble, in the heart-felt and 
When Nature underneath a heap 


l 


ieart-awakening color of Raphael's touch 
Of jarring atoms lay, 


and be absent from the great mosaic of Ain comldl obi: WaaeG eee Bae 
sone. The tunetul voice was heard from hig] 
ST. CECILIA A LEGEND Arise, ve more than dead! 


From tur Frexnen or MapamMe EMILe pe Gira Phen cold, and hot, and moist, and dry, 

I ] h-} R | In order to their stations leap, 
Wi i vu 4 i Liki 9 . 

I a iT eo OTH LOMA Tale And Music’s powel obey. 

Valerian’s virgin wite, ’ } 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony 

Who, long ago, for Christian faith, 1: _¢ 

Chis universal frame began: 

Gave ‘ro pure tite. ’ 

BONS OE OES FEN From harmony to harmony, 


She loved to swell God’s praise, and san: Through all the compass of the notes it ran, 
So sweetly day and night. The diapason closing full in man 
Phat angels, listening, leaned from heay’n 


. What passion ean not Music raise and quell? 
In mute delight. ! 


When Jubal struck the chorded shell, 


And when they came to take her life, His listening brethren stood around, 
She sang the hymn of death, And, wondering, on their faces fell 
So that the headsman drew in awe lo worship that celestial sound 
His trembling breath. Less than a god they thought there could not 
. . dwell 
O’er her meek head he held the swore Within the hollow of that shell, 


In hands that staved its flight, [hat spoke so sweetly and so well 
Nor, till the tender song was done, What passion can not Musie raise and quell ? 
Dared he to smite. 
The trnmpet’s loud clangor 
Excites us to arms, 


With shrill notes of anger, 


Half severed, falling not, but trembling 
i © graceful, piteous sight! 
Leaneth her head, as in her statue 


: : And mortal alarms. 
Of marble white. 


The double double double heat 


’ Men as she sank in death, her moans Of the thundering drum 
From songs could not be told. Cries, hark! the foes eome: 
Around her in her tomb they wrapt Charge, charge, ’tis too late to retreat 


Her robe of gold. : 
ae eet ee The soft complaining tlite 





Her blest remains, long after found, In dying notes discovers 
\ Sleep ‘neath her altar’s ceil, The Woes of hopeless lovers, 
Before them, praying from their hearts, Whose dirge is whisper'd by the warbling lute. 
Phe people kneel. Sharp violins proclaim 
The traveller in Rome is shown Their jealous pangs, and desperation, 
|= Where she escaped the tlame Fury, trantic indignation, 
: In the fair church now ever known Depth of pains, and height of passion, 
% By her sweet name. For the fair, disdainful dame 





if 











~ws—2 
oi 


a ae Osx 


Sinan ee 


But « Y 4 it rt can teach, 
W an vorce can reach 
Vhae icred) orgwan praise 
No piring holy love 
Ni \ y their heavenly 
| al he Choirs above 
) in il ul the savage race 


trees uprooted left then place, 


SeCCUICLOUS Of thie Iv? 


But bright Cecilia raised the wonder higher: 


When to her « rvan vocal breath was 


Mistaking earth for heaven 


GRAND CHORUS 


Is from the power of sacred lay 
The spheres beqan to move, 

| ung t great Creator's praise 
To all the bless’d abore, 


} ry 
So when the tastl and dreadful hour 


This crumbling pageant shall devour, 
Live frumpet shall be heard on high. 
The dead shall live, the living die, 
Ind Music shall untune the shy. 


{1 SONG FOR ST. CECILIA’S DAY 
OXFORD 
JOSEPHL ADDISON. 
I 


ecilia, Whose exalted hymns 


With joy and wonder till the blest, 


In choirs of warbling seraphims 
Known and distinguisl’d from the 
Attend, harmonious saint, and see 


Thy vocal sons of harmony ; 


\ttend, harmonious saint, and hear our pray’ 


Enliven all our earthly airs, 


And, as thou sing’st thy God, teach us to sing 


Tune every string and every tongue 


Be thou the Muse and subjeet of ou 


II. 
Let all Ceeilia’s praise proclaim, 
, , 
Employ the echo in her name 


Hark! how the thites and trumy 


At bright Cecilia’s name, their la 


Phe organ labors in her praise. 


Cee Us name does all our numbers 


From ev'ry voice the tuneful accent 
In soaring trebles now it rises hig 


And now it sinks, and dwells upon thre 


Cecilas lame through all the notes 


The work of ev'ry skillfal tongue, 


The sound of evry trembling string 


Phe sound and trum; 





Forever consecrate the day 


Po music and Cecilia; 


Music, the greatest good that mortals 


And all of heawn we have below: 


Musie can noble hints impart, 
Engender fury, kindle love: 


With unsuspe 


| hana all the man with secret 
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heard, and straight ippeal al, 


» of every song 


ted eloquence cab move 
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When Orpheus strikes the trembling Lyi 
Phe streams stand stéll, the stones adimire 
Phe listning savages advance, 

Phe wolf and lamb around him trip, 

Phe bears in awkward measures leap, 

And tigers mingle in the danee. 

The moving woods attended as he played, 
And Rhodope was left without a shade. 


EY; 
Musie religious hearts inspires 3 
It wakes the soul, and lifts it high, 
And wings it with sublime desires, 
And fits it to bespeak the Deity. 
The Almighty listens to a tuneful tonene, 
And seems well pleased and courted with the 


sony. 


Soft moving sounds and heav’nly airs 
Give force to every word, and recommend out 
pray’rs. 
When time itself shall be no more, 
And all things in confusion hurld, 
Music shall then exert its pow’r, 
And sound survive the ruins of the world 
Phen saints and angels shall agree 
In one eternal jubilee ; 
All heawn shall echo with their hymns divine, 
And God himself with pleasure Sec 
The whole creation in a chorus join. 


CHORUS, 


Consecrate the place and day 
To music and Cecilia, 
Let no rough winds approach, nor dare 
Invade the hallow'd bounds, 
Vor rudely shake the tuneful air, 
Vor spoil the flecting sounds, 
Vor mournful sigh nor groan be heard, 
But gladness dwell on evry tongue 
I hilst all, with roe and strings prepared, 
Keep up the 1 
fnd imitate the blest abore, 


In yoy and harmony and love, 


oud harmonious SON, 


ON ST. CECILIA’S DAY 
ALEXANDER POPE. 
Descend, ye Nine! descend and sing, 
The breathing instruments inspire ; 
Wake into voice each silent string, 
And sweep the sounding lyre! 
In a sadly pleasing strain 
Let the warbling lute complain ; 
Let the loud trumpet sound i 
Pill the roofs all around 
The shrill echoes rebound; 
While in more lengthen’d notes, and slow, 





The deep, majestic, solemn organs blow. 
Hark! the numbers soft and clear 
Gently steal upon the ear; \ 
Now louder and yet louder rise, 
And fill with spreading sounds the skies. | 
Exulting in triumph now swell the bold 





In broken air trembling the wild) music 
floats: 


notes, 
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fill by degrees, remote and small, By the heroes’ armed shades 
Phe strains decay, Glittering through the gloomy elades; 
And melt away By the youths that died for love, 
In a dying, dying fall. Wandering in the myrtle grove 
Restore, restore Eurydice to lite 
musie minds an equal temper know, Oh, take the husband, or restore the wite! 
Nor swell too high nor sink too low. Ile sung, and hell consented 
n the breast tumultuous joys arise, fo hear the poet’s prayer; 
Music her soft assuasive voice applies ; Stern Proserpine relented, 
Or when the soul is press’d with cares, And gave him back the fan 
Exalts her in enlivening airs. Thus song could prevail 
Warriors she fires with animated sounds, Mer death and o’er hell, 
ours balm into the bleeding lover’s wounds: A conquest how hard and how glorious! 
Melancholy lifts her head, Phough fate had fast bound her, 
Morpheus rouses from his bed, With Styx nine times round her, 
Sloth unfolds her arms and wakes, Yet music and love were victorious. 
Listening Envy drops her snakes; 
Intestine War no more our passions wage, But soon, too soon, the lover turns” his 
And giddy Factions bear away their rage. eves; ‘ 
Again she falls, again she dies, she dies ‘a 
But when our country’s cause provokes to How wilt thou now the fatal sisters move y 
arms, No crime was thine, if ‘tis no crime to love ce 
How martial musie every bosom warms! Now under hanging mountains, f 
so when the tirst bold vessel dared the seas. Beside the falls of tountains, 
High on the stern the Thracian raised his Or where Hebrus wanders, i 
strain, Rolling in meanders, Fat 
While Argo saw her kindred trees All alone, 4 
Descend from Pelion to the main: Unheard, unknown, 
fransported demigods stood round, Hle makes his moan: 
And men grew heroes at the sound, And calls her ghost, 
Intlamed with glory’s charms: For ever, ever, ever lost! 
Bach chief his sevenfold shield display’d, Now with furies surrounded, 
And half unsheath’d the shining blade; Despairing, confounded, 
And seas. ail rocks, and skies rebound, He trembles, he glows, 
lo arms! to arms! to arms! Amidst Rhodope’s snows: 
See! wild as the winds o’er the desert, he 
But when through all the infernal bounds, flies; 
Which thaning Phlegethon surrounds, Hark! Hiaemus resounds with the Baecchanals’ 
Love, strong as death, the poet led cries 
lo the pale nations of the dead, Al! see, he dies! 
What sounds were heard, Yet een in death Eurydice he sung, 
What scenes appear d, Euryadice still trembled on lis tongue 
er all the dreary coasts! Kuryvdice the woods 
Dreadful gleams, Eurydice the thoods, 
Dismal sereams, Eurydice the rocks and hollow mountains 
Fires that glow, rung 
Shrieks of woe, 
Sullen moans, Musie the fiereest grief can charm, 
Hollow groans, And fate’s severest rawe disarm: 
’ And eries of tortured ghosts! Music can soften path to ease, 
But hark! he strikes the golden lyre, And make d Spall and madness please 
And see! the tortured ghosts respire. Our joys below it can improve, 
See shady forms advance! And antedate the bliss above. 
i Thy stone, O Sisyphus, stands still. This the divine Ceeilia found, 
Ixion rests upon his wheel, And to her Maker's praise contined the 
And the pale spectres dance; sound, 
The Furies sink upon their iron beds, When the full organ joins the tuneful 
And snakes uneurl’d hang listening round quire, 





\ their heads. The immortal powers incline their ear; 


Borne on the swelling notes, our souls aspire, 


By the streams that ever tlow, While solenm airs improve the sacred fire, 
By the fragrant winds that blow And angels lean from heaven to hear 
Over the Elysian flowers: Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell; 
By those happy souls that dwell fo bright Cecilia greater power is given: 
In yellow meads of asphodel, His numbers raised a shade from hell, 
Or amaranthine bowers: Hers lift the soul to heaven. 
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CHINON 


RABELAIS 
AN pnbernamie is one of those tiny out-of-the 
N way villages in France which appear 


Cull h 


to have grown out of the @round, 
house lifting its proportion of dead @wrass 
The only house which appeared to have 


of 
we alighted, hay 
Rejau 


\\ hose 


been built within the me Ory anv one 


vas that at which 
Inga letter to its proprietress, Mlle 
lady, 


and educated 


that 


dry, a clever 
rarden adjoins of the old abbev in 


which Rabelais was placed to learn the 
rudiments 
The 


t 
url 


ibbey. founded about seven een 


has been turned into a fairly 


comfortable residence. The family occu 


pying it were kind in showing us 


very 
and it was rather droll to find 


Lhe rooms, 


ird table where little Rabelais used 
The 


blackened by 


1 Lidl 


to study his primers kitchen ceil 


a s ot 


time and 


arches 
smoke In one room there is a bust, life 
whieh L took for Socrates, but learn 
that if 


hundred 


SIZ 
ed 


eral 


Rabelais. Sev 
the 
Why 
Devi 


of a 


meant for 


was 
vards distant is old 
where he was born 
and is it ealled ** Clos de 


Had it 


homestead 
la 


been the residence 


Was 


niere” 


\T HOME 

fortune-teller ? or was the business of a 
Which the father of Rabelais 
connected with the blaek-art / 
The house is very peculiar, but is not in 


chemist 
pursued 


itself sufficiently picturesque to furnish a 
It is itself ** out 
of drawing.” the build 
ing there is an external stone stairway 
In front 
there is a huge pigeonnier, so large as to 
suggest that it must have helped the in 
come of the Rabelais family considerably 


motive for illustration. 
On one side ot 


reaching to the second story. 


The premises are occupied by a family of 


| 


kindly peasants, the women wearing the 


Guaintest head-dress I have ever seen 
They do not appear to be very apprecia 
tive of antiquity, but were much delight 
ed that one of the pigeons, nearly white, 
immediately flew to Mlle. Rejaudry, and 
remained her shoulder 
while she conducted us about the prem 
ises. Their inappreciation of antiquity, 
or even lack of curiosity, appears from 
the fact that shortly before our visit they 
had discovered a subterranean stairway, 
and, instead of exploring it, had filled it 
True, they had some excuse. The 


perched upon 


up. 











top of » stairway was discovered in 


he utilized grotto whose door stands 


earest the base of the house The men 
ere trying to enlarge the grot, and when 
lis opening to a lower cave was made 
e air was, to use their own words, ** so 
mad that it put out the candle They lit 
he candle several times, but each time it 
vas held down near the hole it went out 
\\ hereupon they concluded 


andle couldn't live, man couldn't 


hat where a 


ve, and so filled up the place 
Nhey even sent for a stone-mason, 
vhose fresh wall was all we could 
see of a stairway which may wind 
down to the treasure chambers of 
uncient kings. Their story sound 
ed like a droll travesty of Panurge 
ind his comrades at the cave of the 
Holy Bottle. 
deed, quite a mysterious place. In 


La Deviniére is, in 


the old grotto now used as a barn, 
which is larger than the residence, 
there are the remains of an ancient 
oratory (so they called it), the ceil 
ing finely arched. Did Thomas 
Rabelais, the father, have this little 
chapel carved in the rock ? were his 
druas blessed there ? or was it the 
hermitage of some prototype of the 
Sibyl of Panzoult? In Chinon, 
where Thomas carried on his main 
business, he does appear to have 
carved out a cave, which is. still 
shown, and which justifies the de 
scription his son has left of it. 
Its nearly faded frescoes still re 
port why it was called ** the painted 
cave,” and attest that it was a caba 
ret. Rabelais speaks of the descent 
by an arch painted with adance of nymphs 
and satyrs around old Silenus laughing 
on his ass. Pantagruel says he knows 
well where this painted cave of ** the first 
town of the world” is, having often drunk 
good wine there. Mlle. Réejaudry gave 
me to drink some wine from the self-same 
vines that vielded their juice to the cabaret 
of Rabelais, their thickness (nearly that 
of one’s arm) showing four or five centu 
ries of growth. Alternate glances into 
the oratory cave and the painted cave give 
one a second-sight by which he may see 
the boy Rabelais with his parents praying 
before the Virgin on the Sunday morning, 
and drinking wine before the nymphs in 
the evening. He would oscillate between 


the crucifix and the Silenus. Meanwhile | 


he would see something of life by fre 
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quenting the villave fairs. He would wit 
ness the Mysteries and Miracle Plays; he 
would gaze on the royal pageants going 
to and fro about the great castle: he would 
have witnessed all the ecclesiastical splen 
dors and holy ceremonials of 8S. Mexme 
Church—a chureh of whieh, though now 
of diminished proportions, an antiquarian 
of Chinon has just discovered the ongmal 
plan, proving it to have been an almost 





FRANCOIS RABELAIS 


unique edifice for serious and quaint beau 
ty. This church, a very museum of antiq 
uities and pictures, taught Rabelais many a 
secret before it was turned, partly through 
his influence, into the college it now is 
of which, indeed, we shall discern more 
presently. 

Pantagruel has given us his reason for 
designating Chinon ‘the first town in the 
world.” The Bible says Cain was the first 
builder of cities; and since it has always 
been the custom of founders of cities to 
give them their own names, it is plain 
that Chinon, anciently Caino, was founded 
by Cain! Pantagruel, whe belabored the 
Paris student for Latinizing his French, 
might have spared a few blows for him 
self, except that this derivation was only 
another hit at the pedants, 
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No doubt if was at this cave that Fran 
cis Rabelais learned the fine interpretation 
of Aleibiades’s deseription of Socrates with 

hich Gargantua opens The medical 
traning he was undergoing also contrib 
ited to this prologue. In ** The Banquet” 
Alcibiades says that Socrates resembles 
he Silent Sileni of old,” Says Rabe 
lais, “* were little boxes like those still seen 
in apothecaries’ windows, painted outside 
vith merry wanton figures, as harpies, 
satvrs, bridled geese, horned hares, sad 
dled ducks, flying goats, thiller harts, and 
other such pictures, made at fancy to make 
people laugh is Silenus, master of the 
vood Bacchus, was wont to do—but with 
in were preserved fine drugs, balm, am 
beroris, musk, elvet, precious stones, and 
other things of high value Such, he 
said, was Socrates; for, eving his outside, 


estimating him by his external appear 





STATUE OF DESCARTES, CHINON 


ance, vou would not have given the bea 
(coupeau) of an onion for him, so ug 
was he in body and ridiculous in deport 
ment With poimted nose, the look of 
bull, the countenance of a fool, he wa 
crude in manners, boorish in dress, poo 
unhappy in his wives, untit for all offic 
of the republic; always laughing, tippling 
with every one, continually jesting, an 
so always hiding his divine knowledg: 
Now, opening this box, you would hav 
found within it a celestial and inestimabl: 
drug, an understanding more than human 
a marvellous virtue, invincible courage 
unequalled sobriety, assured contentment 
perfect self-reliance, an incredible disre 
vard of all that for which men common 
ly do so much—watch, run, toil, sail, and 
fight.” 

Rabelais was born in 1483. The ap 
proach of the four-hundredth féte of this 
strange genius has already given signs 


l 
> 
\ 


that it will abound in demonstrations 
Chinon will have a statue beside the Vi 
enne next vear, and Tours has already si 
lected a very striking design, which will 
be set upain marble next year beside the 
Loire, and at the end of the street in 
whieh Rabelais Was born. Deseartes, Ol 
his pedestal, is precisely in the way ot 
every vehicle which passes the great 
bridge: his graven motto, ‘* Cogito, ergo 
sum,” seems to be materialized in the ob 
struction offered by the philosopher's 
earthly immortality to the trattie of Tours; 
but he is to be removed into a pretty 
Yrass plot on one side, and Rabelais is to 
be placed in the corresponding one across 
the bridge-road. So will be fulfilled the 
hope of Balzae, who, in his encomium on 
the Rue Rovale, where he was born, says 
that it required only these two statues to 
be the finest street in the world. 

If France had not become a republic, it 
is probable Rabelais would still have to 
wait for his statue. The clerical and 
monarchical parties do not understand 
him vet; they still beat and stone the old 
mythical effigy labelled with his name, 
but inside which he never was; but they 
rightly feel that he started that Titanic 
laughter at all shams—that terrible side 
shaking, throne-and-altar-shaking laugh 
ter—which has never ceased. The aver 
ive priest and bourgeois have never crack 
ed the bone and got the marrow, but 
they have felt it about their ears. The 
revival of interest in Rabelais is remark- 
able. The works which have been writ- 
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) concerning him during the last thirty 
is are worth all that went before. In 
published his 
hy hliographiques et 


852 Brunet 


rious originale s des Cid Livre s du 


» 
fReoman 


Rahe lais 5 


then there have been printed in 


satirique de since 
Paris 
works of importance by Geruzez, Lenient, 
Reaume, Littre, Fleury, 
Gebhart. Brémond, and Noél (vustave 
Dore has illustrated Rabelais, and a com 


Sainte-Beauve, 


plete edition with his pictures has been 
published by Chatto and Windus. The 
The Monks of Thelema 
has lately appeared, and Mr. Walter Be 
sant has since given us a still better piece 
of work in his little book entitled Rabe 
lais. There is even a ‘ Rabelais Club” 
in London, and it 


pleasant novel 


was quite as much 
needed as the ** New Shakspeare Society.” 
No other author who has written this 
thousand vears is SO likely to reward care 
ful study. How much we have to unlearn 
as well as learn about Rabelais may be 
seen in the confidence with which the old 
and very good translation which is still 
that most commonly found on English 
and American shelves, the Bohn edition, 
supphes a whole bunch of keys to unlock 


Re che rehe ‘ 


Critiques sur les 





the characters in Rabelais. of whieh every 


scholars as worth 


rightly 


one is now regarded by 
less Chatto and Windus have 
left out of their edition the old misleading 


prefaces aha blograplhies but One may 


wish they had substituted for them a pa 
per by Joseph Knight which appeared in 
the Gentleman's Magazine (December, 
1877)—the best essay on Rabelais which 
has yet appeared in English. 

The greater part of the work on Rabe 
Behind his 
mask are concealed also some of the finest 


lais yet remains to be done. 
chapters of the Renaissance and of the 
Reformation There are treasures buried 
with him compared with which those of 
Troy are trifling It is to be hoped that 
when the four-hundredth anniversary of 
his birth has brought scholars here in 
Chinon, the unveiled statues may be fol] 


unveiled man lL have 


writer on Rabelais who 


lowed by the 





never read any 


- 


er phe ati Rage 8 2 


appears to have visited his birth-place 
Seully ; 


even the enthusiastic Mr. Besant 
stops at the later house ** La Lan proie,” 
in Chinon. 


I note this because it seems 


4 


to me significant of a further thing, name 
ly, that the interpreters fail and halt 
through not recognizing the strong local 


aca 


wee 
oar 


= 
| ne 






vorks, the facts and fea 
and traditional. of 


ity 


res this re 


vrion atura frame the author's 


houghts For example, in the Bohn Ra 


I 
M 


Gargantua ad scribing the 


the 


The Cliie opens 


middle of thre ower court there was a 
+ ‘ + ] + 
Poul llli ur atavdaster 


| pou the top 


thereof stood the three Geraces with their 


COPHUCOpPLas, and out the water at 


their breasts, mouths, ears eves, ete.” 


To this a note is appe nded attributing this 
But 


Inia 


idea to statues in Belgium 
Mexme Chureh at 


et which 


eertain 


q 
n old S Chinon 


mural ire there 
] 


ails W 


Was surely 
[t is 


derful as any picture in Europe, 


} 
} 
> 
\ 


when iby aS a boy as 


Won 
It rep 
resents Jesus on the cross. Krom his tive 
wounds fall streams of blood into a large 


of 
on this square basin 


ornamental basin, square, and white 


marble or alabaster: 


filled with blood, fromthe centre of which 
the cross arises, there are four heads (sym 


hols of the evangelists, ox, eagle, lion, and 


ingel), from the four mouths of which 
fall again the fountains of blood into a 
still larger basin beneath The general 


effect of this mural painting is that of a 


large marble fountain in the centre of a 
fine park The contrast between the 
agonies of the cross and the decorative en 
vironment could hardly have failed to 
strike the imagination of Rabelais, and 


substitute 


the 


of the Graces, and fountains of pure water, 


suvvest more appropriate 


whereof the friars stood in so much need 
It appears to me also an oversight that 
none of these writers have connected the 


Abbey 


historical Abbey of Fontevrault. 


ideal of Théléme with the unique 
At the 
th century a great ex 


close of the el ven 


citement was caused throughout this re 
gion by the eloquent preaching of Robert 
d’Arbrissel 


animal's skin, and was believed to be John 


who went about dressed in an 


the Baptist), which culminated in the foun 
dation by him of a 


Such an 


abbey for persons of 


both sexes innovation as the 


residence together in one edifice of men 
and women must have had a powerful sup 
Several 


there, all of 


hun 
whom 


port to render it possible. 


dred 


devotees dwelt 


ere of high rank It was superintend 
ed by a titled lady. When the religious 


had 
] 
y, scandalous rumors naturally 


enthusiasm amid which it was built 
passed awa 


went abroad concerning this abbey; nev 
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ertheless, it remained a flourishing inst 
tution for seven centuries or more. a) 
in its time was ruled by fourteen ab 


When Rabels 


sa youth he was sent about to vario 


besses” of roval blood. 
wa 
abbeys and convents for his education 
to 


Fontenay-le-Comte, and finally 


then i 
at Maill 


Hie 
Was never permitted to stop at the beaut 


from Seully Baumette, and 


Zais But, for one reason or another, 
ful abbey amid the woods of Fonteyrault 
where elegant ladies and gentlemen form 
eda society which other abbey s could onl 
But the imagina 
dwell 


cossip about and envy. 


tion of Rabelais could where his 


body could not. The literature of the six 
teenth century may be searched in vain 

hay, pro 
than Rabe 
lais’s dream of Théleme Abbey. °° There 
remained only the Monk to provide for, 
whom Gargantua would have made Ab 


for anything sweeter, purer 


founder and more prophetic 


bot of Seully; but he refused it. He 
would have given him the Abbey. ot 


Bourgueil, or that of Saint-Florent, which 
But 
the Monk gave him a peremptory answer, 
that he did not wish to take upon himself 
the charge nor the government of monks 
‘shall 


ers, that can not govern myself 


was better, or both, if it pleased him. 


L govern oth 
If vou 
think I have done or may hereafter do 


‘For how,’ said he, 


you any acceptable service, give me grant 
to found an abbey after my own mind.’ ” 
The request pleased Gargantua, who offer 
ed him all the country of Theléme by the 
Loire to within two leagues of the great 
forest of Port-Hualt. The Monk request 
ed Gargantua to institute his religious or- 
‘** First, then,’ 
said Gargantua, “no walls must be built 
around it; other abbeys are strongly 
walled.’ ‘True,’ the Monk, 
not without where there is a mur 
before and a mur behind, there will 
plenty of murmur within, envy, and mu- 


der in reverse of all others. 


said “and 
cause: 
be 
tual conspiracy.’ Moreover, seeing that 
in certain convents there is a custom when 
woman enters—chaste and modest 
to sweep the place where they 


have passed, it was here ordained that if 


any 
women 


any man or woman belonging to any re 


| ligious order should by chance enter this 


new abbey, all the places where such had 
And 
because in other abbeys all is compassed, 
limited, and regulated by hours, it was de 
creed that in this one there should be nei- 
ther clock nor dial, but according to occa- 


been should be thoroughly cleansed. 
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sions and opportunities all their works 
should be disposed of. ‘For. said Gar 
gantua, ‘the veriest loss of time I know 
of is to count the hours. What good 
comes of it ? The greatest dotage of the 
world is to guide one’s self by the sound 
ora bell, instead of by one's vood serse 
and judgment.’ Passing over (reluctant 

other provisions of Theéeléme-—as that 
miy the fair, healthy, and well- bred 
iould be admitted; that women should 
ve admitted between the ages of ten and 


hiteen, men between twelve and eighteen: 
that all might depart in peace when they 
desired; that they might marry, might be 
and the suggest 
ive details of the architecture of Théléme 


rich, and live at liberty 


and costume of its residents, we may note 
the significance of the position assigned to 
woman. ‘All was done according to the 
pleasure of the ladies,” says Rabelais. In 
order that the gentlemen might not dress 
inharmoniously with the ladies, a messen 
ger Was sent every morning to tell them 
how the ladies were to be dressed that 
day. 

Such was the supreme soul of Théléeme. 
‘Their life was passed, not in laws, stat 
utes, or rules. but according to their own 
free-will and pleasure. 
their beds when they thought good; they 


They rose from 


drank, ate, labored, slept, as the desire 
came. None did awake them; none con 


strained them to drink, or eat, or to do 


aught else. So had Gargantua established 


it. In their rule was but this one clause 
‘DO WHAT THOU WILT.’ 


Because men that are free, well-born, 


well-bred, conversant in honest compa- | 


nies, have a natural instinet and spur 
which prompts them to virtuous action, 
and withdraws them from vice. It is 
called Honor. Those same men when, by 
base subjection and constraint, they are 
repressed and kept down, turn from that 
high inclination to virtue only to shake 
off and break that bond of servitude. It 
is the nature of man to long for things 
forbidden, and to desire what is denied. 


By this liberty they [the Thelemites| en- | 


tered into a laudable emulation to do all 
of them what they saw pleased one.” 

It gives a sorry suggestion of the halt 
ing movement of the world that Victor 
Hugo should to-day be under the necessi- 
ty of taking up the burden of Epistemon 
against war, put into his mouth by Ra- 
belais, Rabelais bore so long ago. Gar- 

Vor. LXI.—No, 366.~-53 
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gantua writes to his son Pantagruel: 
‘Printing likewise is now in use, so ele 
gant and so correct that better can not be 
imagined, although it was found out but 
in my time by divine inspiration, as by a 


diabolical suggestion on the other side 





HOUSE IN WHICH HENRY II. OF ENGLAND DIED, CHINON 


was the invention of ordnance.” The 
birth of Rabelais (1483) was nearly coinei 
dent with the death of Louis XI., who 
had introduced printing into France, and 
whose last words included an entreaty 
The first 
of all Quakers was that old Echephron 
who gave counsel to Picrochole adverse 
to his belligerent friends the Duke of 
Smalltrash and the Earl of Swashbuckler. 
(Gargantua, xxxiii.) These tremendous 
fellows had sketched out a campaign for 
Picrochole, which included Africa, Italy, 


that peace might be preserved. 
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Arabia, Turkey, Germany, England—the 
world Among them it had even been 
arranged how these countries were to be 
distributed ‘There was there present 
an old gentleman well experi need in the 
Wars, a stern soldier who had been 1h 
many dang rs, named Ech phiron who, 
hearing this discourse, said, * What do you 
contemplate in these large conquests 7 


What shall be the 


bors and crosses / 


nd of such great la 
‘Tt shall be. said Pi 
erochole, ‘that, having returned, we shall 
rest at our ease.’ ‘But what if you never 
return? For the voyage is long and per 
ilous Were it not better that we should 
rest now, without incurring all these haz 
ards ‘Oh. said Swashbuckler, * par 


dieu. here is a good dotard! let us go hide 


ourselves in some chimney-corner, and 
pass our life with the ladies, spend our 
time threading pearls, or spinning, like 


Sardanapalus! He that nothing ventures 
hath neither horse nor mule, says Solo 
mon.’ ‘He that adventures too much,’ 
said Echephron, ‘loseth both horse and 
mule, as Malehon answered.’ ” 

It is related that when Rabelais was dy 
ing, his friend Cardinal du Bellay sent a 


page to inquire about him. Rabelais said, 
Tell my lord I go into the great per 
haps.” Some have added that he said, 


‘Let down the curtain, the farce is done.” 
But the verdict of the generations since 
then has been that the drama of that life 
had very serious issues. At Montpellier 
it was even in the last century a custom 
(which may yet be renewed) that each 
person admitted to the degree of M.D. 
should first put on the gown and cap of Dr. 
Rabelais, preserved there in remembrance 
of the recovery of the privileges of the 
university by his wit and learning. When 
he repaired to Paris on that errand, the 
porter and servants of the chancellor 
sought to prevent his gaining access to 
the palace; but Rabelais, by speaking to 
them in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and final 
ly in Syriac, excited a sufficient sensation 
to be reported to the chancellor as a mer 
ry fool. Ordered before the chancellor, 
he apologized for his butfoonery, and pro 
ceeded to urge his ease so ably that the 
minister was charmed, promised all he 


custom of admitting ignorant pretende: 
to medical degrees. 

It is certain that much that has pass: 
as the ** Life of Rabelais” is mythteal, ar 
more mere malice; it is probable that even 
many of the good stories told of him ar 
not true: but the spirit of all these stort 
points to the fact that Rabelais’s fut 
feathered a fine and formidable arrow 
Though the boldest and most outspokes 
of the reformers of his age.” says Mp 
Knight. ‘* Rabelais escaped the perils to 
Which less ardent spirits succumbed, and 
sailed lightly over the seas of persecution 
in Which his friends and associates wer 
ingulfed Of the small cirele of his in 
timate acquaintance during his residence 
at Leguee, the court of the Bishop of 
Maillezais, or at Montpellier while pros 
ecuting his studies in medicime, one 
Etienne Dolet, was tortured first, then 
hanged, and lastly burned on the Place 
Maubert, in Paris: a second, Bonaventure 
Desperiers, the author of the Cymbalum 
Mundi, committed suicide through fear 
of a similar fate; Marat, a third, after un 
dergoing repeated imprisonment, died in 
banishment at Turin..... To what cause, 
then, may be attributed the comparative 
impunity with which the boldest and 
most formidable adversary of the papacy 
launched his satires? It is necessary to 
use the qualifying word ‘comparative,’ 
since Rabelais, though he died in peace 
and in honor, did not wholly eseape from 
the fanes of the bigots. Again and again 
he had to fly from one city to another, 
now hurrying to Rome, where, strange 
as it may seem, views concerning heresy 
were more tolerant than elsewhere in 
Catholic Europe, now hiding himself and 
living by his profession at Metz; making 
friends at one time with the king, and at 
another with the Pope, and secking al- 
ways the patronage of the more liberal 
among the French prelates. That pro 
tection was always forth-coming was due 
to the fact that he had sheltered himself 


| behind the robes of a jester, and that he 


asked, and made him stay as his guest. | 


By the joke of securing from the Univer 
sity of Orleans, by sending the usual fees, 


who turned out to be his jackass, Rabe- 
lais brought ridicule upon the prevalent 


never failed to move the laughter of those 
to whom he appealed for shelter or pat- 
ronage. Had his animal spirits been 
less sanguine, or his grimaces less ex- 
travagant, he would soon have changed 
the cap and bells for the sanbenito.” All 


| of which is pleasant to know when one 
a degree for one Dr. Johannes Caballus, | 


remembers that Rabelais was perfectly 
faithful to a task higher than keeping out 
of the fire; that even in the presence of 
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did not mmoypale 
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the Pope (Paul LIL.) he managed to de 


nounece the persecution of Protestants; 


and that there was not a powerful op 


pressor or humbug of his time whom he 
; Calvin could not recog 
nize in him the ereat force of France, and 
naturally, for there was not a particle of 
the Puritan about Rabelais. His ideal 
reformed world is not Geneva with Ser 
vetus amid its fagots, but Theleme Kon 
evrault in its end would appear rather to 
have justified the dogmas of Calvin than 
the visions of Rabelais: it is now a prison 
Beside the dust 
of English kings and queens whose mon 


for eleven departments, 


uments fill its ancient eathedral— Henry 
Il... Eleanor, Richard Coeur de Lion, Isa 
bella—toil the violent and the vile, who 
remind us that the earth is vet far from 
the freedom and fraternity of the great 
man’s Utopia. But amid the same beau 
tiful forest, and beneath the same star-lit 
sky, one may still dwell with reverent 
love on the life and thought of the large 
hearted scholar, and still hope that the 
destinies of man will follow the dreams 
of his youth. 

The great saint of Chinon is S. Mexme 
(Maximus). It is hard, amid the Mexme 
mythology, to find areal man. He is said 
to have been a contemporary of St. Mar 
tin, and a story is told of how, on one oe 
casion, when he hesitated to accede to that 
arehbishop’s request that he should 20 to 
Rome, the boat in which he was presently 
crossing the Vienne was capsized by a vio 
lent gust of wind, and he sank. But it 
seemed to Mexme that just above his head 
the water was suspended by the mantle 
of Martin. Martin then said: ‘* Brother 
Maximus, do you still refuse to go to 
Rome 2?” Maximus had not now the heart 
to refuse the request, and being drawn up 
out of the water, threw himself at the feet 
of Martin, and promised to go wherever 
W hich fable is sim 
ply a primitive way of transmitting from 
veneration to generation the tradition that 
Chinon owes obedience to Tours. 

In the latter part of the fifth century 
Agidius. He 
surrounded the town, and knowing that 
the people could get no water, awaited 
their submission. But Mexme called up 
a model storm; its lightnings bore terror 
among the besiegers, its rain filled the 
pitchers of the Chinonese. If any one 
doubts this, he has only to visit the Church 
of S. Etienne on the spot, and he will 


he should command. 


Chinon was besieged by 
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find it recorded in a window. Obstinate 
skepties, however, will tind suggwestiveness 
in the resemblance of this miracle to those 
most characteristic of St. Martin, who was 
developed into a stormy power It does 
look somewhat like a pl iiarism from the 
Tours saint. 

In passing through the castle erounds 
we paused on the vet traceable foundation 
of a little chapel of St. Martin, in whieh 
Joan of Are went to pray after she lad 
"OrVven her message to the kine We 
asked the woman who was conducting us 
whether St. Martin was much venerated at 
She replied; 


“There used to be a pilgrimage from 


Chinon 


Chinon every year to his shrine at Tours 
It is now discontinued—this vear for the 
first time.” 

‘And why is that 7” 

‘There are always changes.” So after 
some forty generations Chinon scores one 
for Mexme against Martin. 

The ancient church called after 8S. Mex 
me is now an academy, and so his sancti 
ties and relies have been preserved in the 
neighboring Chureh of S. Etienne, the lat 
ter being a fine fifteenth-century structure 
It contains, besides the Mexme window al 
ready mentioned, one representing Saint 

tadegonde, Queen of Clotaire, visiting the 

hermit John, whose cell, by-the-way, is 
now ealled by her name instead of his. 
(It is now acattle shed.) | 

In this same church (S. Etienne) there 
is a relic which has been preserved with 
creat veneration for centuries, It is call 
ed the ** Chape de 8. Mexme.” This man 
tle is certainly of ancient Persian make, 
but it is probably seven centuries later 
than the death of Maximus. There is on 
it an inscription in Arabie which the 
writers of guide-books are careful not to 
disclose, there being nothing Christian 
about it, but the contrary. The words 
marked on the extreme edge, and hardly 
distinguishable from the marginal orna 
mentation, are these, ** Al Sulthan, al 
malee, alnassar.” They mean, ** Sultan, 
prince, protector.” The old mantle was 
probably a prize brought back by one of 
the crusaders who went to the East under 
the inspiration of the enthusiasm which 
Urban IL. excited by preaching from the 
steps of Marmoutier Abbey. It has pre 
served its colors wonderfully; its leopards 
and birds, red and yellow in alternate, 
might offer a good suggestion to a decora- 


tive artist. Besides the Arabic inserip 
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tion, | observed several signs here and 

there representing characters sacred in 

the East. and which were eabalistie and 
magical” when imported into Europe by 


Faustus and others 





omernt 


at 
if 
g. MANTLE-PIECE Al 
4 
mi I had heard that there was an Arabic 
i: Inseription, and it was in response to my 
Fa demand that the sacristan unfolded the 
* cloth so that IT could find it. In another 


case in this vicinity, at the Church of 8. 
4 Ours (Loches), the curé who exhibited to 
Ms me a did not know 
i there was an inscription on it until it was 


very precious relic 


¥y pointed out to him. This was a girdle al 
te} leged to have been worn by the Virgin 
Mary. This relic is said to have been 


sent from Constantinople to Charles le 
Chauve in the ninth century, and there 
are preserved the names of fifteen royal 
personages who came to pay it special 
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| it it to our party, one of whom made the 


| the language of Mary and Jesus, but Ro- 





veneration. It has long been kept in ; 
gold model of the Chureh of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. For some cen 
tures it has been regarded as of such holj 


ness that there were only two or thre 


AZAY-LE-RIDEAU, 


personages of high rank who were entitled 
to go and demand a sight of it. But the 
republic having reduced privileges of this 
kind, the curé at once consented to exhib- 


a 


discovery that there are letters on it. The 
curé was somewhat disconcerted by this 
discovery. The letters were not Arimaic, 
man. The first is plainly I, the second N, 
The third is not so easy to make out, but I 
believe it to be M. In this case the in- 
scription would probably stand for ‘‘ Iesu 
Nazareni Mater.” The girdle is woven of 
some fine substance that appeared to me 
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egetal. The inscription is at one end of | which Rabelais drew his ‘‘sibyl of Pan- 


t. The curé requested me to be careful | zoust,” and the painter of this fresco may 
, publishing anything about this discov- | have had a similar figure in his mind. 
ry, ““sinee some might suppose that it is | These sibyls, however, were acting out 
ot really the ceinture of Our Lady.” I} Eastern notions. 

id him that the inscription proved to my | The companion picture to this is a won 


se 


nind that the relic is older than I should | derful fresco of the Last Judgment, which 
therwise have supposed; which is strictly | is also thoroughly Eastern. It is one of 
true, the final letter being very antique, | the finest pictures of its kind that I have 
nd something like )I(. The more impor- | ever seen, and has been admirably re 
tant reflection did not occur to him, name- | stored by M. Galembert. Its main archa 


ics | Ologieal interest rests Im an areh-fiend 


vy, how far the general credibility of re 

night be affected, even in honest Catholic | more majestic than usual, and rarely 

minds, by the fact that the devout inspee- | found in any pictures uninfluenced by 

tions of the faithful through so many | the Persian representations of Ahriman 
nturies had not revealed an inscription | But there is another interest derived from 

vhich to merely curious eves appeared at | the theory that the forms and faces of this 

the first glance. | fresco, Which are numerous, and of the 
To return from this episode to Chinon. | size of life, are portraits of persons con 

At every step through this old town one | nected with the court of Louis X1 They 

nay remark the survival of Oriental influ- | have not yet been identified. It appears 

ences, One of the antique inns in Chinon | to be pretty certain that the paintings 

has for its sign ** The Thousand and One! were made in the time of Louis XL., 

Nights,” and at every turn one meets 

with touches of Eastern architecture 

and decoration. I have already re 

ferred to the strange crucifix fountain 

in S. Mexme Chureh. On either side 

of this fountain there are life-size fig 

ures representing Mary Magdalen and F 

St. Mary of Egypt, each holding a seroll 

relating in eight lines how she had been 

cleansed of many sins by bathing in this 

fountain. The figure of the Kevptian ae 

Mary as here presented is very peculiar, ¢ 










the colors being such as are employed 
in Persia to represent their conven 
tional saints 


rv demonesses. 


The hair is 
brightly gold- 
en. The whole 
figure is rather 
that of a female 
dervish than a 
Christian saint. 
It appears that 
about the time 
when this  pic- 
ture was paint- 
ed, and before 
the time of Ra- 
belais, sole Wo- 
mendwelt inthe 
caves of this re- 
gion, and were 
called sibyls. 
One of these was 
the model from AZAY-LE-RIDEAU, 
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though | suspect they must have been 
copies from previously existing works 
I thought one of the evangelists, seated 
near the throned Christ as judges, bore a 
resemblance to Louis XI. himself: and 
have no doubt that in all his administra 
tion of human affairs that remarkable 
king believed himself to be acting in the 


spirit of this tremendous scene 
hie his 

agent Tristan THermite in the light of a 
serious and dignified Satan like 


Pe ssibly 


mav have rewarded remorseless 
this one 
of the picture, who has one claw on a ton 
head, he the 


mouth of hell. 


sured which ushers into 

After pondering this picture one may 
callat Azay-le-Rideau, and in that chateau, 
fairer than any dream that can be dreamed 
out of Touraine, he will see that kings un 
dertook to give their favorites paradise. 
It was a paradise as Oriental as the Hades 
into which their enemies were shoved—a 
Moslem heaven, with voluptuous houris 
therein. These exquisite palaces of lux 
ury, which the beautiful 
Azay-le-Rideau) and Chenonceaux, are 
pictorial illustrations in a yet unwritten 
history of France, which will tell how it 


of most are 


has always been ruled by fascinating wo- 
men. 
and there descend by aid of candles into 
dungeons stretching through nether sto 
ries, where, adjacent to the princely par- 
adise, was the abode of the lost. 
these medieval 
himself to be a god. 


Between 
believing 
His dispensations of 


the king sat, 
reward and punishment were chiefly irre- 
spective of any actual good or evil done, 
but related chiefly to things pleasant or 
Louis XI. at least 
made the paradise or the cachet depend 
So 


unpleasant to himself. 


on service or treachery to the state. 
much must be said for him. 
However, there is one pious-looking 
edifice in Chinon which, to my eyes, was 
invested with more horrors than any ou- 
bliette. It was the remains of that an- 
cient church of Saint Jacques whose can- 


on was the infamous Judge Barré, who | 


presided at the trial of Urbain Grandier 
for bewitching the nuns of the neighbor- 
ing Abbey of Loudun. It was he who, 


when the abbess and the other conspira- | 


tors came into the court in their chemi 
settes, with cords around their necks, and 
confessed that they had pretended they 
were bewitched in order to ruin the noble 
young monk (because the abbess loved 


him, and was jealous of his sweetheart!), | 


But next one may go to Loches, | 
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declared the confession to be only anoth 
er ruse of the devils that possessed them 
and had poor Grandier burned in the pub 
lic square. The terrible story has been 
told with force and pathos by Alfred de 
Vigny in his novel Cing-Mars. It 
with satisfaction that IT remembered how 
speedily retribution fell upon Barré. Hy 
tried to resist the reaction by getting up 


Was 


and then exorcising them 
here at Chinon, but it all ended in his be 
ing exorcised himself. He was degraded, 
and Chinon set free of him, after which 
there The 
French revolutionists of the last century 
had long memories, and they dismantled 
this old church, which is now turned into 
a wine-shop. Had Rabelais lived in our 
century, he might have fixed there his 
Oracle of the Holy Bottle, and given us 
the talk of the friendly peasants, who 
have no doubt there often rehearsed the 
tragedy in which Barré bore the part of 
heavy villain. But I will forget him, 
and as the sun shines fair on my last 
glimpse of the great castle and the towers 
of Etienne—the summer saint, whom no 
winter can martyr-—will go off singing 
with Pantagruel: 


ae POSSESSIONS, 


were no more possessions. 


“Chinon! 
Little town, 
Great renown, 
On old stone 
Long has stood : 
There’s the Vienne, if vou look down: 
If you look up, there’s the wood.” 


AROUND THE YEAR. 
LOVE came to me in the Spring-time, 
With the soft, sweet April showers; 
| Her breath was the breath of the woodland, 
And her lap was tilled with flowers. 


Her step was a song in the silence; 
Its melody rose and fell 
As she danced through the fragrant twilight 
To the bower we knew so well. 
And the Spring glided on to the Summer 
With the flame of its fervent darts, 
And the noon of the fleeting season 
Was the noon of our beating hearts. 


But the Autumn came with its shadows, 
And noon was no longer hot; 

And the frost ¢rept into our pulses, 

| And Summer and Spring were not. 


And Love was alive with the Winter, 
But her beauty and grace had fled; 

|’Mid the snows of March I left her, 

With a cypress wreath at her head. 
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( ie almost the entire length of the At- 
lantie coast of the United States are 
to be found bodies of water, or sounds, 


This break- 


narrow strips of sandy beach. 


water on some portions of the coast is a | 


sort of neutral territory, whose ownership 


is a matter of dispute. Some maintain 


that it belongs to the Federal government, 


but when the latter desires to erect there 
on a life-saving station or light-house, a 
convenient owner, or one who purports 
to be such, never fails to put in an ap- 
pearance, and how] lustily for his pound 
of tlesh. Among those, however, who 
reside upon the mainland, and who fre 
quent thisstrip of beach, it is looked upon 
entirely as neutral ground, where nei 
ther man nor government possesses any 
other right than that of might, and asa 
locality where the minor canons of mo 
rality may be stretched without break 
age to an almost unlimited tension. 
Wrecks which oceur on these beach 
es are often stripped with a bewildering 
celerity. At this moment many a fine 
bottle of brandy and Champagne re 
poses at the bottom of these sounds, the 
moorings—to mark the recovery of 
which at a propitious moment—having 
gone adrift, and left the original pack- 
age to be accidentally stumbled upon by 


a coming generation, The writer upon 


| one occasion drank from goblets at a little 


weather-beaten cottage on these shores the 


| Very finest quality of Chateau d°Yquem-— 
varying in size, defended from the en- | 
croachments of the sea by sand-dunes and | 


a wine so choice as to be attainable, at its 
best, more by favor than by the purchas 
ing power of money. 

On another occasion, subsequent to the 
wreck on the sands of a schooner loaded 
with sugar, the writer called upon one of 
the most austere pietists of a neighboring 
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hamlet. The entire premises were sur 
rounded, so to speak, by a cordon of flies. 
Once within the circle, an overpowering 
odor of raw sugar infected the atmosphere. 
Within the house every article was cov 
ered with the stuff. After the briefest in 
terview, which etiquette demanded should 
be performed seated, the visitor sallied 
from the house so inerusted with a sac 
charine deposit that clouds of flies pursued, 
hovering with mortifying persistence over 
that portion of the visitor which had been 
nearest in contact with the seat of the chair. 
Betrayed en évidence, as it were, his prog 
ress, Which necessarily lay through the most 
populous part of the village, was greeted 
with derisive chatf by those who at that 
very moment had every available domes 
tic utensil filled to overflowing with the 
plunder. At one time it is sugar, at an 
other brandy, at another the whole coun 
try about is carpeted with India matting, 
and a Chinese idol erins from every door 
vard, 

Then, again, there may be years of 
wreckless monotony, to be followed by a 
plethora of damaged mackerel and domes 
tic prints.~ But no man should grudge 
these people an occasional wreck. In win- 
ter, When all otherwise would be idle, a 








| wreck throws these little hamlets and vil- 
lages into spasms of remunerative activ- 
itv. Money cireulated by wrecking com 
panies brings comforts to the hearth as 
much appreciated as by those whose good 
fortune enables them to look with critical 
superciliousness on this struggle for exist 
ence. <A life by the sea begets a spirit of 

| sturdy independence. Should one, out of 

| pure wantonness and a voluptuous disre- 
card for expense, present his neighbor with 
eight or ten clams, an equivalent in kind 
is immediately given. There is nothing 
| offensive in this reactive generosity; it 
| is simply intended to convey an honest 
| appreciation of services rendered.  Nei- 
ther do little acts of kindness from one to 
| another ever fail to meet with thoughtful 
recognition, as the following anecdote will 
attest, 
On a certain winter’s day, not many 
| years since, an uncommonly cold north- 
wester blistered the Atlantic coast. Over 
toward the sand-dunes which protect a 
particular bay from the sea a man is fight- 
ing his way across the frozen surface in the 
face of the bitter gale. His objective is a 
house on the mainland near the shore. The 
contrast between the luxurious warmth 
and coziness of the interior of this house 
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and the cold desolation which prevails 
without would furnish ample material for 
the modern artistic ‘“*symphony”™ in col 
or. Aftera hard struggle the man reach 
es the shore; under his arm flutters a pa 
per parcel, 
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w 
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a man, as we have said, in whom experi 
ence had contirmed a natural reticence. 
When the moment arrived in which by 
some sign or word of mouth he was, before 
the assembled multitude, to show his ripe- 
ness for grace, a great silence fell on the 





A “SYMPHONY” IN COLOR. 


He enters the kitchen of this particular 
house, and with merely a nod to the cook 
seats himself in silence by the fire. He 
is perhaps sixty years of age—an ancient 
mariner whom many battles with the el 
ments have rendered uncommonly reti 
cent and uncommunicative. His head is 
bald, but an enormous tuft upon the chin 
makes amends for this deficiency, and 
adds to the grim solemnity of his appear 
ance. At a recent revival, after fifty 
years’ practical contemplation of life in 
various portions of the globe, he expe- 
rienced religion. Friends and his dead 
wife’s mother had hoped that under this 
soothing influence he might develop more 
genial methods of expression; but he was 


congregation. With no change of coun- 
tenance he arose in his place, faced to the 
northeast, the point from which he had 
always encountered the hardest gales, and 
roared out, as if addressing a man at the 
mast-head, **Look a here! I want reli- 
gion, and I'm bound to have it!” This 
said, he dropped back into his seat, silent 
and grim. No change was observed in 
his deportment; he had satisfied the exi- 
gencies of the conventional village life. 
Under no influence could he be induced to 
alter or soften the angles of his brief but 
emphatic vocabulary. On the particular- 
ly cold day which I have mentioned, he 
was moved by another sentiment, for snug- 
ly tucked in blankets on the upper floor of 
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the louse in which he was then seated, a 
newly born infant lay sleeping. From 
the mother, surrounded by every attain 
able luxury and comfort, this ancient mar- 
iner had once accepted a signal service, 
for which, up to this time, he had never 
given any sign of appreciative recogni 
tion. On this oceasion for twenty min 
utes or more he sat by the fire grimly 
ruminating. Finally he started up, and 
taking from under his arm the package 
Which he had thus jealously guarded dur 
ing the entire session, he advanced and 
placed it on the table. 

‘* Look a here,” he said to the cook, ‘*] 
onderstand Y ‘'s woman” (Anglice, 
wife) ‘‘is hove to with a baby”’—here he 
paused, and nodded assent to his own state 
ment, in the direction of the northeast. 
‘Look a here” (confidentially), ** wimmin 
is mighty onsartain at them times, so I 
fetched this ‘ere off the beach, a-thinkin’ 
she might like suthin’ sorter tasty.” This 
said, he reseated himself in solemn silence 
by the fire. An examination of the 
‘suthin’ sorter tasty,” which was envel 
oped ina thoroughly thumbed copy of the 
county paper, revealed a well-sanded salt 
mackerel—a waif washed on the beach 
from a recent wreck otf the coast. 

On the borders of all these sounds and 
estuaries reside numbers of professional 
gunners—men who shoot for market, or 
hire themselvesto amateursportsmen from 
the neighboring towns and cities. From 
the gradual extinction of the wild fowl 
which formerly frequented all these wa 
ters, and the small profit which even the 
closest and most assiduous application ex 
tracts from the pursuit, the veterans have 
almost all retired from the profession. 


Many of these are very old men o 
quaint and grotesque individuali 
ties. To each clings some anecdot 
or legend, many apocryphal, but 
all, which have some foundation, 
subject to the embellishments of a 
succeeding and younger generation 
Odd peculiarities of speech and man 
ner are noted, and personal habits 
are subjected to a eriticism both 
elaborate and incisive. The most 
biting of these yarns are too acrid 
for the pages of a magazine. Many 
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SALINE 


of these old gunners were specialists in | 
their profession. Some were more ex 
pert in calling snipe to the decoys, while 
others excelled in the pursuit of ducks and 
wild-geese. Professors in the last-named 
‘anech— gunners for wild-geese — proba 
ily occupied a higher plane in the science. 
With great judgment, one must possess the 
ift of a natural ** honk,” or voice capable 


of imitating with naturalness and precise 
Among 
the most gifted in this direction was an 
old man by the name of Stoner, who re 
sided with his wife near the feeding 
grounds of these birds. The lives of the | 


ness the ery of the wild-goose. 


wives of these gunners, as may be imag 
ined, are intolerably dull and monotonous. | 
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In the season, from daybreak until black 
night, Stoner and his fellow-gunners were 
absent from their homes. Even when 
he returned to his home he made life a 
burden for his unfortunate ‘‘ woman,” for, 
unlike any other well-regulated man, in 
stead of snoring in his sleep, he replaced it 
by aseries of ** honks,” under the infliction 
of whieh no peace or rest could be found 
Mrs. Stoner naturally became morbid and 
hypochondriacal. From an unceasing 
perusal of medical almanacs she came to 
associate the phases of the moon with bil 
iary and other disorders, and thus she fell 


an easy prey to the insidious attacks of 


itinerant venders of quack medicines. 
Her first assailant was a brilliant fellow, 


“ PERRY PECK’S IRON-CLAD REPULSER.” 
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who appeared in a red wagon drawn by 
four black horses. He diagnosed her case, 
and pronounced it cancer, the result of 
bilious rheumatic dysentery, and recom 
mended as positively specific the ** Red 
eve Bitters,” of which he was the only 
reliable salesman. As the moon was 
then in the quarter favorable to the de 
velopment of cancer, Mrs. Stoner pro 
duced the old stocking from the cup- 
board, and became the possessor of four 
bottles of the specific. Before the agent 
of the bitters could make his rounds with 
a new consignment, a second dealer had 
put inan appearance. He wasa tall, slim, 
handsome fellow, who made of the prac- 
tice of medicine a blind to cover question 
able transactions in horseflesh. He drove 
a blue wagon with yellow wheels, drawn 
by a spike team of three sorrels. He fair 
ly shook with merriment when he diag 
nosed Mrs. Stoner’s case. 

“Why, my dear woman,” said he, 
‘what you need is ‘Perry Peck’s Iron 
clad Repulser.’ You have got caleareous 
deposits in the liver.” 

The idea of possessing the only cancer 
in the village was very dear to Mrs, Stoner. 
It made her an object of interest to the 




















neighbors—indeed, the people had a sort 

of local pride in the thing. To give it up 

was very hard; but he was a plausible 

fellow. fullofteechnicalterms: moreover, 
he gave a religious bias to his diagnosis, 
and as Mrs. Stoner was a ‘* professor,” 
this went a great way. Moreover, the 
moon just at that moment happened to be 
at the full, and as this planetary condition 
was favorable, according to the authori- 
ties, to the development of calcareous de- 
posits in the liver, the scale was turned, 
the old stocking again produced, and Mrs. 
Stoner commenced at once on the first of 
four bottles of P. P. I. C. R. Caleareous 
deposits are awkward things to attack, 


j and after a time the ‘* Repulser” became 


monotonous. At this opportune moment 
there appeared another fellow. He was 
framed in a yellow wagon with black 
wheels, drawn by six calico horses. Tears 
trickled down his cheeks as he listened 
to the story of Mrs. Stoner’s ‘* doctorin’.” 
He adopted another role. His was the 
optimist theory. Hewas willing to leave 
everything to Providence, assisted by 
“Toby Jeremoff's Cumulative Pills.” 
He was a sweet talker, tender and sym- 
pathetic, and made a large reduction to 
the purchaser of a dozen boxes. He was 
irresistible. The old stocking was again 
produced, and the agent for ** Toby Jere- 
motf” disappeared in the distance. 
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W hen Stoner, who had been detained on 
» Sound by a northeast wind, returned, 
he found that the Cumulative Pills had 
lone the business for his poor ~ woman.” 
lime presses, with the wind southwest, and 
vild-geese on their flight. Mrs. Stoner 
as quickly cottined, and the funeral fixed 
for the following afternoon at sundown, 
or every man Jack in the neighborhood, 
from the parson down, followed gunning, 
either for profit or for an occasional 
‘mess” to eat. All were experts more or 
[It was decided to bury the poor woman 
n the family lot, which was situated on 
the premises, near the well A little to 
eright was a large pond, a favorite feed 


ng ground for wild fowl. From this 


widower had bagged many a dollar's 
orth of game Attendance on the mel 

icholy occasion was prompt, while sedge 
colored jumpers had been exchanged for 
tore clothes It was a notable group 
of veteran gunners, when all had as 
s mbled about the Yrave, ACPOSS whieh 
the body of the lamented deceased was 
supported on trestles. Considerable prog- 


ress has been made in the proceedings, 
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when the faint sound of the ** honk” of the 
wild-goose is heard in the distance. <A 
perceptible pause ensues. Necks are 
craned, and eves furtively directed toward 
the northeastern sky. High up in that 
direction a noble buneh of veese is dis 
covered, breasting the wind on the vay to 
the south. As the ‘‘honk” of the ap 
proaching bunch grows louder, the crowd 
becomes restless, the parson stammers and 
loses his words; he pretends to keep his 
eyes shut, but now and again he goes one 
peeper on the advancing flock. If one 
may Imagine the celebrated Sarah Bern 
hardt surrounded by all the most distin 
guished members of the Comédie Fran 
caise, the stalls filled with superlative 
erities, and all eves directed to her in an 
ticipation of and incentive toa supreme ef 
fort, so at that moment, by one impulse, 
all instinetively turned to the veteran 
Stoner. He is equal to the oceasion, At 
the exact moment, but at first with a slight 
tremble in the tone, he answers. the 
* honk” of the approaching buneh. The 
birds were wild, but he had a great audi 
ence. The sad ceremonies were forgotten 
in concentrated desire to see those wild 





MORNING TALK BETWEEN MR. AND MRS, STONER 
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PICKING UP 


geese alight in the adjacent pond. 
these birds possess quite an extensive vo 
eabulary, and the use by a‘*honker” of the 
wrong note at a critical moment will send 
them whirling in ragged terror to the sky. 
But the squat, thick-chested old fellow at 
the head of 


mammoth 


the grave, with a voice of 


power, makes no mistakes. 
Nods of eritical approval from his friends 
and the parson 
him. ‘* Honk” 


the on-coming birds. 


encourage and inspire 


after ** honk” he hurls at 
On a sudden the 
leader is within hearing of Stoner’s voice. 


He 


hesitates, 


Stoner gives him in an 
other *“‘honk” assurance of safety. He 


hesitates no longer; with a joyous cackle 
he spreads his wings; his companions fol 
low suit; they drop their legs and tumble 
downward. At a 
the water they 


certain distance from 
recover themselves, and 
hesitate; a low cackle of assured safety 
is spoken to them; they head to the wind 
and settle complacently inthe pond. The 
victim of ** Toby Jeremoftf’s Cumulative 
Pills” is buried to the requiem of the 
honk” of the wild-goose. 

About two years after the funeral serv- 
ices I happened to be joined by the widow 
The 
warm shelter of the sedge in which we 
were concealed, and the balmy air of In 
dian 


er while out shooting black-ducks. 


were conducive to confi 
We ambled gently to the ques 
tion of asecond marriage, with suggestions 
as to the availability of this or that wo- 
man of the neighborhood. The widower 
listened to it all, but at the end, ‘* Mate,” 
said he, ** 


summer, 
dences. 


I ain't on the marry no more. 


Now | 


DECOYS. 


For sixty-four vears and nine months the 
13th day of November [ve followed the 
water, man and boy. Ive gunned it, and 
I've eeled it, and I’ve whaled it; ve been 
wracked, and I've had my toes roasted by 
them niggers onto the Pacifie islands, and 
[ve been married, and Ive sperienced re 
ligion. I good to that 
woman. I never said nothin’ about her 
goin’ to meetin’, and she had all the phys 
i¢ she could swallow, and no grumblin’ 
about the expense; but ef J had a notion 
to git up sort o° early in the mornin’, I 
was allers too early; ef I was a little tardy 
in gittin’ up, I was allers late; ef thar 
was one stick of wood short, I didn’t have 
no ambition; and ef I got to dreamin’ 
at night that geese was flyin’, and, unbe 
known like, | honked a spell, she said I 
was no fit man for no decent woman to live 
with. I tell you, mate, when I got mar- 
ried I thought I was experienced, but I tell 
you what it is, 1} didn’t know nothin’. Aft 
er I got ‘nitiated, it used to make me laugh 
to see the goslin’s courtin’ and marryin’; 
and whenever I see a pair of ’em struttin’ 
up the road, I used to go out to the wood- 
pile and laugh to split my sides. Then 
the old woman she’d come out, hoppin’ 
mad, and she’d ask me what I was a-doin’, 
and I'd tell her I was a-thinkin’. Then 
she’d say, ‘You derned old fool, what 
with?” Just at this juncture a black- 


Was OncomMmoOn 


duck pitched toward the decoys. This 
gave the widower fresh inspiration. 


**Thar,” said he, ‘do you see that black- 
duck? Ain’thea wary old sarpint ? He’s 
been thar before, and been stung. See him 
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POLISHING HIS JAWS 


flirt and gibe two gunshots off! Them de 

coys is purty and temptin’, but he knows 
what's hid in the grass behind “em. I tell 
you, mate, that old black-duck’s jest like 
me: [ve been thar before, and been stung; 
and them decoys is jest like the wimmin, 
purty and innocent-lookin’, but ef you 
drop to ’em like a chicken, whar be you ? 
The fust thing you know, you don't know 
nothin’; or youre short wing broke; then 
wharbe you? Diveandskulk everso hard, 
youre bound to have your neck wrung. 
I'm jest like that black-duck; I slick up 
in my store clothes, and I flirt and gibe 
around; but I tell you, mate, I let the 
wimmin alone; Il know what's behind ‘em 
hid in the grass.” The widower paused 
and gazed around him. Before us was 
the beautiful and calm bay; behind, the 
golden sedge; while the sun diffused a 
most genial warmth. ‘* Pleasant, ain't 
it?” he continued. ‘Things is changed, 
mate, from what they was: ef I feel hun 
gry now, | eats; ef I don't, I lets it alone; 
ef I want to git up early, I git: ef | want 
to sleep mornin’s, sleep. Thar’s nobody 
to ask what I think with. Mate, I ain't 
on the marry no more.” 

It is extraordinary to what an extent 
false teeth are used by the veteran shell- 
backs. By these blunt and outspoken sa- 
line connoisseurs they are termed ** jaws.” 
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They think nothing of 
: having fifteen or more 
fangs ** hauled” to 
speak technically — in 
orderto substitute there- 
for a set of false teeth. 
Once provided for in 
this way, their satisfae- 
tion is complete. To 
encounter one on a 
moonlight night, on the 
ty full smile, the etfeet is 
eb weird and phosphores- 
cent, and isapt to startle 
one when taken, so to 
speak, unawares These 
false teeth, however, in 
terfere sadly with the proper modulation 
of the various eries, honks, and whistles 
in which these gunners indulge in order 
to call birds to the decoys. But, bereft of 
their ‘‘ jaws,” they are absolutely hors 
de combat. Often, in the hurried and 
early morning start, they will be mislaid 
or forgotten. Then, indeed, is there ** woe 
in Israel.” I have often been startled in 
the dark of early morning by a certain 
weird and hazy articulation of my shoot- 
ing companion. ‘* You have forgotten 
your * jaws,’ is the instinctive exclama 
tion. 
**T’m derned if I hain’t,” is the sorrow- 
ful answer, as he rubs his fangless gums. 
Then there is nothing for it but to put 
back. The return is not a pleasant one, 
for an acrimonious controversy is apt to 
ensue with the partner of his joys, in her 
second sleep, who is aroused by the stum 
bling search in the dark for the lost im- 
pl ments. The wife is often the possessor 
of a‘'full set.” Then there is wafted on 
the early morning air a combat full of 
meaning to the contestants, but ludicrous- 
ly incoherent and grotesque to the listener. 
The relations of the sexes in these lo 
calities are often an amusing study to the 
observer. Roving Lotharios are apt to 
be gently chided with a double barrelled 
shot-gun loaded with goose-shot. Pru 
dent and experienced beaux will not even 
allow themselves to be entrapped into 
desultory conversation with a ne ighbor'’s 
wife. An amusing instance of this oc- 
curred within my recollection. There 
lived. in considerable elegance, at a cer- 
tain isolated spot on the coast, a very ac- 
complished and elegant woman. It hap- 
pened one day that her husband was ab- 
sent on a visit to a friend at a distance. 
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FOOD FOR 


GOSSIP 


> rine his absence a certain old isher 
man, Uncle Tommy D . called to make 
a social visit, bringing with him a paper 
parce Unele Tommy in appearance Was 
is if he had just been imported from 


high-caste Ksquimau circles at the north 
pole He 


invited in 


ANNOUNCE d his errand, and 


Was 
He remained two hours or 


more, holding the while in 
mysterious paper parcel, 


As the 


turn, Uncle Tommy 


master of the house did not re 


finally took his de 


parture, previously taking care to deposit 


on the drawing-room table the package, 
vhich on examination proved to contain 
venerable sea-flounder Some time aft 


er, the f the house happened to 


Master ¢ 
encounter Uncle Tommy. 


He expressed 


his regret at not having been at home on 
the occasion of the latter's visit, *‘ and, 
by-the- way,” he said, ** whenever you 
happen to call, and Lam out, do not hesi 


tate to go in, as Mrs. P. will always be 
glad to see you.” Unele Tommy was not 
to be caught in such a trap as this. He 


interlocutor, and with a 
sharp wink pointed to the distant village, 
‘**No vou d ‘‘they will be 


his 


} 
LookKe d at 


on't,” he said; 
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talking about 
And o 
general principl: 


next. 


he Was Correct 
One more visit 
during the a 


sence of the hus 
band, and the ox 

sips of the plac 
would have mace 
short work of the 
venerable Unel 
Tommy. 

There is no 
more high-spirit 
ed and independ 
ent class of peopl 
than that bred by 
Did we 
require large mil 
and 
forces, they would 


the sea, 


itary haval 
come to the fore, 
stanch and brave 
defenders of the 
flag. Asourdes 
tiny is more in the 
commercial way, 
they vield readily 
to the 
ments of 
Under 

sure 


blandish 
the al 
circum 
to their 
to pay cash, and three 
This for 
one another esteem is 


ar lar. 


stances, there 1s 


mighty these 


one road 
esteem and respect 
prices, fora thing without cavil. 
With 


vouchsafed according to the capacity of 


strangers, 


the one or the other to pay as little for an 
article and at as distant a date as may be 
allowable. 

Gifts, as we have already said, are not 
accepted without the immediate return of 
an equivalent in kind. <A friend of mine 
has for neighbor a good old man, a vet 
eran gunner and fisherman, who through 
physical disability has withdrawn into re- 
His 
residence is opposite that of my friend. 
Present him some little gift, and present- 
On 
the shore adjacent to both places the coal 
for the villagers is landed. It is brought 
ashore in lighters; consequently small 
quantities fall therefrom into the water. 
Given a hard southwest wind, followed by 
a low tide, and many of these particles of 
coal are exposed to view. On every such 
oceasion my friend’s neighbor trundles 
his wheelbarrow to the beach to secure 


tirement on asmall place of his own. 


ly he hobbles over with some return. 

















THE MYSTIC¢ 





BALL OF 


the harvest for the winter’s use. To 
offer him coal would involve a tedious 
diplomatic negotiation. The only 

iy to avoid this, and make the gift 
veceptable, is to resort to the device 
of (on dark nights) sending coal to 
the beach, and scattering it about in 
Whether the old man has 


ever s ispected the source of the bonanza, 


the water. 


s independence of spirit is not touched, 
ind he takes what comes to him from the 
vaters without being able to offer an 
“quivalent 


Mention has been made in the first part 
of this article of a strip of beach which 
follows the line of our coast, and protects 
the bays and inland waters from the en 
croachments of the sea. Many squatters 
have settled on this beach. Whether the 
solitary life led by them imparts a warmer 
tone to the imagination, they are never at 
i loss for a marvellous embellishment of 
simple facts. Mention the occurrence of 
a fog, and they will recall a similar phe 
nomenon when it was so thick and dense 
that, in order to find the oxen stabled in 
the sheds, recourse was had to long poles 
with which to feel for the cattle, though 
not above ten feet distant. Sixty years 
or more ago this strip of beach was unin 
habited, save at long intervals. Its chief 
visitors were wreckers on a plundering. 
expedition from the mainland. Ata still 
earlier date some local pirate and his crew 
used itasarendezvous. The ‘*Old House,” 
opposite Patchogue, in Suffolk County, 
Long Island, was the abiding-place of a 
notorious pirate named Bill Jones. This 
Jones, inspired by the fame of Stede Bon 
net, the sentimental pirate who took to 
the profession through disappointment in 

Vor. LXL—No. 366.—54 


love, ravaged the seas just previous to and 
during the war of 1812. For a time he 
contined his depredations to the South Bay 
and the Connecticut shore. There is a 
tradition that he went into piracy on a 
more extended scale after a personal in 
terview with the devil, under whose au- 
spices he launched out into very extensive 
enterprises. The terms of the agreement 
were never divulged, but true it is that 
from the moment of the signing of the 
contract until its abrogation, through an 
unpardonable indiscretion of the pirate, 
Jones was never seen asleep. He incurred 
the devil’s displeasure for the following 
reason He was weather-bound on the 
Connecticut shore on a certain oceasion 
He took advantage of the opportunity to 
secure certain ship’s supplies, a portion of 
which consisted of a pound of tallow can 
dles. In the evening, while on the way 
to his vessel, he happened to pass by a 
Methodist chapel in which a praver-meet 
ing was being held. Inspired by curiosity, 
he entered; once within, he succumbed to 
the fascination of the exercises. 

At a most interesting point in the pro 
ceedings the illuminating apparatus of the 
worshippers gave out. The leader of the 
meeting was about to bring the affair to 
an abrupt termination, when Jones inter 
posed 

** Mate,” said he, addressing the parson, 


‘T want to see this thing out Here's a 
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ind of candles 


ef they re any use, take 


lh and Welcome 


Jones was the last man to leave It is 
necessary to add that no well-regulated 
d 1 could condone an offense of this 


character: consequently he terminated the 
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would be to a widow whose first husbar 
had 


repre ach him. 


been hanged; then she never cou! 
He made a second man 
riage, in conformity with this system ot 
but his bride, with the ingenuit 
Woah, 


ethics: 


of debarred from reproaching 





contract with the pirate, and withdrew his 
protection The consequences of Jones's 
imprudence were made apparent in the 
on 
this occasion he rallied the Spanish Main 
All went well until the home 


results of his next and last cruise. 


hha brig 
port was in sight, when, through the vigi 
lance of the authorities, the pirates were 
ata 
In at 
tempting to make the beach in the small 


obliged to abandon the vessel at sea, 
pomit opposite the “Ola House.” 


they 


boats, 


were overturned in the surf, 
the crews all drowned—with the exception 
and the money, in canvas bags, 
feet of the 
Jones had been married, but 
ife 
event 


ot Jone ~ 


buried under many water on 


} 


bar 
lost 


outer 
had 

melancholy 
at if he 


his w In speaking of this 


he 


ever married a 


always remarked 


second time, it 


sLIND 


him, invented a method of marital tor- 


ture so novel and effective that the pirate 
was glad to take to his heels and decamp 


for parts unknown. The treasure lost by 


the pirates was seen some years afterward. i 
A fisherman while rowing over the spot 
on the outer bar saw the canvas bags on 
the bottom. He attempted to grapple } 


them: but the bags were rotten, and his 
implements unsuited to the purpose. He 
hastened ashore, and to the mainland, to 
procure more suitable tools. In the mean 
time a storm arose, and when he returned 
to the spot, where nine feet of water exist 
ed on the occasion of his first visit, he now 
found eighteen or more—so treacherous 
and shifting are these sands. With this 
depth of water, nothing could be done to 
recover the money. 
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The vicinity of the former home of 
lones is surrounded with a halo of super 
stition. TL was told by a fisherman that 
on a certain occasion, while, with a part- 
ner, setting ee] pots opposite the ‘Old 
House.” he observed a ball of fire slow ly 
iscend from the water, float in the air for 
i moment, then sink beneath the waves. 
This was repeated three times before he 
ealled the attention of his partner to the 
irctunstance. The phenomenon was re 
vated for a fourth time. Then his com 
panion, an adept in reading omens and 
portents, advised an immediate retreat to 
They had barely reached 
the vessel when a tempest from the south 
burst upon them. Whether or no Bill 
Jones or his second wife were the per 


their smack. 


formers with this ball of fire is a matter 
for science to determine. The present 
owner of the ** Old House” has in his pos 
session silver coins found on the site of 
the original structure. Visitors interest 
ed in such matters will tind him willing 
to impart information concerning the 
mysterious scunds which pervade the 
premises, as well as the quaint habits of 
the door latches attached to the man- 
sion. If they indulge freely, before retir- 
ing to rest, in the famous eels for which 


he able to have a personal experience of 


the mysterious results of such a diet par 
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taken of on the site of a former pirate’s 
retreat 

All along the Atlantic coast the modern 
sportsman has introduced vicious methods 
He is rathera perseeutor than a hunter of 
wild fowl. His decoys lure the bird by 
day, and they are used to such an extent 
that the duck and wild-goose with diff 
At night the 
persecutor pursues his illegitimate sport 


culty find a ‘sanctuary 


** Blinds” also 
are resorted to in the daylight. In con 


under cover of darkness 


sequence of this devastation (in defiance 
of the game-laws) the wild fowl is fast 
disappearing. 

But—whatever there may be to offend 
the genuine sportsman the student of 
human nature can find no better field in 
which to pursue his studies than on the 
coast-line from Maine to Texas. 

There is a kindly side to the character 
of these quaint old salts, particularly in 
the smaller communities. When the 
fishery schooner founders at sea, leaving 
the widows dependent on the community, 
even the closest and most conservative 
come to the fore, and divide share and 
share alike. Generosity is a hereditary 


quality; it loses its grip when the wolf 
has stood at the door for generation after 
the loeality is justly renowned, they may | 


generation; but when an old salt is really 
moved by the generous impulse, he is apt 


to go to the other extreme 
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OLD DUTCH 
WI.—ADRIAN BRAUWER 
UR knowledge of Adrian Brauwer is 
( ) derived chietly from Houbraken, who 
aimed to be well informed in regard to 
im: but as Houbraken has been proved 
nistaken—to use no harsher term—i 


many instances, his biography of Brauw 

er is probably not to be implicitly relied 
ipon. According to Houbraken, who in 
support of his statement quotes from a 
letter of Nicholas Six, of Haarlem, Brauw 

er was born there in 1608, instead of at 
Oudenarde, as has been claimed, and his 
parents were too poor to vive their son 
iny education. His talent as an artist 
was apparent at an early age, for his mo 

ther, who embroidered for a living, had 
her son design for her the flowers, birds, 
and decorations with which she adorned 
the bonnets and gorgets intrusted to her. 
One day Franz Hals, passing by the shop 
where the mother and son were busily at 
work, noticed the latter, was struck with 
the grace of his designs and his rapidity 
of execution, and entering into conversa- 
tion with the boy, asked him if he would 
not like to become a painter. The boy 
eagerly assented, and his mother being 
referred to, gave her consent on the con- 
dition that the master should support her 
son, and consider his services as equiva- 
lent for his board, and on these terms the 
bargain was made. 

Brauwer, when installed in Hals’s stu- 
dio, performed his part of the agreement 
better than his master, according to his 
biographer (who, it must be remembered, 
however, has so much to say in dispar- 
agement of Hals, and so little in his fa- 
vor, that one is tempted to wonder if 
there was not some personal cause of dis- 
like); for Hals being keen enough to dis- 
cern the boy’s originality and freedom of 
treatment of his subjects, determined to 
profit by the genius chance had thrown 
in his way, and accordingly separated 
Brauwer from the rest of his pupils, and 
kept him under lock and key in the garret. 

Here, supplied with barely enough food 
to prevent his losing his strength, the 
i young artist was made to work incessant- 

ly. Of course the curiosity of the other 
pupils was excited by such peculiar con- 
duct, and watching their opportunity dur- 
ing Hals’s temporary absence, they as- 
cended to the attic, and in turn peeping 
at the prisoner through the little sky- 








light, watched him at his never-ending 
labors, and saw for themselves what Spi 
ited work he did. One of them proposed 
to Brauwer to paint the ‘* Five Senses,” 
promising to give him four sous apiece 


for the paintings. The young artist ac 





ADRIAN BRAUWER 


cepted this munificent offer, and treated 
the subject, we are told, hackneyed as it 
was, with great naiveté, and in a manner 
entirely original. 
had no chance to study the works of oth 
ers, it is remarkable that he was able to 
do anything worthy of approval. 
pictures were such a success that another 
pupil ordered of him the ‘* Twelve Sea- 
sons,” at the same high price, but prom 
ised to increase the pay if the artist would, 
on his part, promise to finish with more 
care his charming compositions, instead 
of only making spirited sketches. These 
payments were an unlooked-for piece of 
good fortune to the youthful prisoner, 
who in order to fill his orders had stolen 
a few hours from the time that should 
have been devoted to his master’s work. 
Hals suspected something, and desired his 
wife to watch Brauwer when he was ne 
cessarily absent; but the boy growing dis- 
contented at his poor fare and incessant 
toil, seized a favorable opportunity to run 
away. He did not go far, and was met 


Remembering he had 


These 


by an acquaintance of Hals sitting in 
the shadow of the great organ in the ca- 
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thedral, eating gingerbread. The friend 
hearing of his tlight and the 
causes thereof, persuaded him to return 
to that he 
would intercede for better clothing and 
more Hals continued 
to keep him hard at work, and to sell his 
unknown” 
artist, which mystery enhanced their val 


his story 


his master, promising him 


generous living. 


pictures as the work of an“ 
ue, and the young painter, though he did 
not know it, was fast gaining a reputation, 

Among his fellow-students was Adrian 
Van Ostade, better than the 
others to appreciate the delicacy of finish 
and the warmth and harmony in Brauw 
er’s works, urged him to emancipate him 
self Hals’s tyranny, and start for 
himself; that not could he 
money but fame by his works; and that 
he, Ostade, was sure that at Amsterdam, 
where Hals had sold many of his pictures, 
Brauwer would find no difficulty in earn 


who, able 


from 


only vain 


ing a living. 

Brauwer did urging, 
and started, without even a letter of rec 
ommendation, for Amsterdam, where he 
knew no one, and arrived there well-nigh 


not need much 


penniless. 

Kate led him, on entering the city, to | 
the inn L’Eeu de France, kept by Van | 
Sommeren, who in his youth had essayed | 
painting, and Henry 
skillful painter of landscapes and flower 
The Van Sommerens became in 


whose son Was a 


pieces 


terested in the young vagabond, who, find 


ing at their inn a much better kept table | 


than that furnished by Madame Hals, 
took courage, and opening his color box, | 
made several small sketches of differ- 


ent groups in the inn, which so charm 


ed his hosts that they gave him a fine 


copper plate upon which to exert his skill. 
Brauwer painted a scene representing a 
quarrel arising from a game of cards be 
tables were 


tween soldiers and peasants ; 
overturned, cards thrown on the ground, | 
the players were hurling pots of beer at 
each other, and one, dangerously hurt, 
foaming with rage, lay on the floor half 
drunk and half dead. This picture, full 
of life, was painted in a warm tone, with | 
much energy in the pantomime, and great | 


vivacity and force in the faces of the 
disputants. The artist 
Franz Hals, whose pictures commanded 


“unknown” of | 
such high prices, was at once recognized | 
in the seeming vagabond. M. Du Ver- | 
mandois, a distinguished amateur, rushed | 
to meet the painter, and bargain for the 
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picture, but so fearful was he of losing 
the prize that, instead of waiting to bar 
offered at once a hundred duca 
as a fair price. 


gain, he 
tons” Brauwer could 
hardly believe his eyes or his ears—li 
who had begun his artistic career a short 
time before by painting pictures for four 
He the 
money, spread it out, then carefully gath 
it up, went away, saying noth 
ing, but evidently resolving to spend it 
right royally, for the sight of so much 
awakened him to 
have, for a time at least, a gay life. 

At the end of nine days he returned to 
the inn singing and smiling, and when 
asked as to what he had done with his 
ducatons, ** Heaven be praised,” said he, 


sous (or two pennies), took 


ering 


money in the desire 


| ‘**T have got rid of them.” 


Charles Blane thinks this anecdote gives 
His bit 


ter apprenticeship, his toilsome youth, his 


the key to Brauwer’s character. 


| impetuosity of temperament, made him 


desirous to enjoy his °° liberty”; but, with 


| out education or refinement, to him plea 
| sure and debauch were synonymous, just 
fas in his pictures jovial humor degener- 


ates into buffoonery. ** As a rule, great 
artists love their art; but with Brauwer 
life, drink, pleasure, stood first. His art 
was only the means by which he could in 
dulge in his real loves.” 

When one reflects on the character of 
the man as portrayed by his biographers, 
and betrayed by his pictures, the question 
arises whether Vandyck’s portrait of him 
(here given) was Brauwer as he was, or as 
he should have been. If Vandyck has 
given a likeness of the artist, not an ideal 
ized picture, one can hardly imagine this 
fine-looking cavalier as the frequenter of 
the tavern, the boon companion of gam- 


| blers and drunkards, incapable of steady 


work, deliberately throwing himself away, 
with no ambition beyond that of supply- 
ing his present needs, and no aspirations 
beyond those of drinking, gaming, and 
living a so-called ** merry life.” 

When his landlady, wearied with de- 
lay, would insist upon payment, Brauwer 
would shut himself in his room, paint a 
picture, and offer it for sale. If it did 


| not find a ready buyer at the price de- 


manded, he would burn it up, and begin 
another, finishing it with more care; then, 
the old score settled, work was given up, 
and he would resume his careless life. 


* A Dutch silver coin worth about 5s. 6d. sterling. 














Cornelius de Brie asserts that Brauwer 
once had asuit made of coarse unbleached 
cloth, and painted it with flowers, ete., in 
imitation of the rich India stuffs then in 
Giving by varnish the requisite 
lustre to the cloth, he went into the street, 
attracting the attention of Amsterdam la- 
dies, who flocked about him admiring the 
stuff, and asking where it could be bought, 
but receiving no answer from the eccen- 
tric In the evening, near the 
close of the play, Brauwer went to the the- 
atre, and was again the focus of all eyes. 
This time he had with him a wet sponge, 
when tired of the attention he ex- 
cited, he produced it, and telling the 
crowd that he was the maker of the goods, 


yvooue. 


wearer. 


and 


and the sole person who could procure | 


such a suit, he coolly proceeded to rub off 


the gorgeous branches, flowers, ete., and 


show his coarse cloth, which was, he said, | 
an emblem of human life, of which they | 


should make as little account as of his 
wretched clothes, which only a few mo- 
ments ago they had regarded as beautiful 
and precious. 


Jacques Houbraken, who engraved the | 


portraits with which his father illustrated 
his Lives of the Painters, gave Brauwer, 
as an emblem, a monkey, in order to typi- 
fy his buffoonery, which increased rather 
than diminished with years. 
of lis laziness, Brauwer has painted ad- 


mirable pictures, of which Visscher has | 


made incomparable engravings. The sear- 
city of his works renders them almost 
priceless; and though they all represent 
low tavern life, critics unite in 
ing they are inimitable in their action, 
coloring, expression, and faithful, intense 


realism. No one, according to Blane, 
‘save a tavern frequenter, could raise 


himself to the height, or rather descend 
to the baseness, of such representations. 
It was in wine that Brauwer found the 
verisimilitude of his pictures. Jn 
veritas.” 


If Houbraken and his other biographers | 
are to be relied on—and they give us more | 
particulars about Brauwer than of scores 


of other equally good artists, showing that 
scandal in connection 


will insure remembrance, ‘*the evil that 
men do lives after them, the good is oft 
—~Brauwer lived 
a life of reckless dissipation at Amster- 
dam, earning much but spending more, 
and thus accumulating such a load of | 
debt that he saw no way of escape from | returned to Antwerp, where, falling sick, 


interred with their bones” 
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Yet, spite } 


declar- | 


vino | 
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flight, and accord 
ingly secretly left the city for Ant verp. 
Being more acquainted with the vagaries 
of tavern frequenters than with the va 
garies of government, he did not provide 
himself with a passport, and accordingly, 
when he reached Antwerp, was arrested as 
aspy (the war between Spain and the Neth 
erlands then raging), and imprisoned in the 
citadel, where he found as a companion 
the Duke @Arenberg. Brauwer, taking 
the duke for some one in authority, pro 


his creditors save by 


tested he was no spy, but only a poor 
travelling artist, and that, had he colors 
|} and canvas, he would prove the truth of 
his words. The duke sent to his friend 
| Rubens for the necessary materials, and 
Brauwer began to work. 


Several Span 
ish soldiers were seated in the court play 
ing cards, and the painter took them for 
his models. ‘* He painted the group with 
spirit and fidelity, carefully studying the 
expression, attitude, and face of each 
player. Behind them is an old soldier, 
who is the judge of the throws; his face is 
a study, and between his half-open lips 
his two remaining teeth are visible. Nev 
er has Brauwer painted with more fire 
and spirit. nor with greater success.” The 

| duke was delighted, sent for Rubens to 

| come and examine the **daub,” and tell 
him if it were worth keeping. 
er had the ‘**master” glanced at it than 
he declared the painter must be Brauwer, 
and placed the ‘‘daub” at such a high 
valuation that the duke exclaimed, ** You 
rightly judge it is not for sale. I intend 
it for my cabinet, as much on account of 
the singular way in which I have obtain- 
ed it as for its intrinsic value.” 

tubens procured 


No soon 


Brauwer's release, 
took him to his house, and generously 
provided for him; but the vagabond artist 
could not long endure the regular, orderly 
life, declared he had as lief be in prison, 
stole secretly away, and went to live with 
Joseph van Craesbeck, whose acquaintance 
he had made, who combined the occupa- 
| tion of a broker in pictures with the trade 
| of a baker, had aspirations after art, and 
| wanted Brauwer to teach him painting. 


with one’s name | Craesbeck had some talent, and, like his 


| master, preferred to paint and enjoy tav- 
ern life. The two worthies, after one of 
their orgies, had some trouble with the 
| watchmen, and Brauwer was forced for 
|a while to leave Antwerp. He went to 
Paris: there he did but little work, and 
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and being without means, he was taken to 
a hospital, and there died, in the year 1640. 
Being without money or friends, he was 
buried in the ‘‘ Potter’s Field.” But the 
news of his sad end coming to Rubens’s 
knowledge, he had the body disinterred at 
his own expense, and buried at the church 
of the Carmelites. He declared his inten- 
tion of erecting a monument to Brauwer, 
but died himself ere he could put his de- 
sign into execution, though he had made 
a model of what he intended. 

Brauwer'’s genius and originality are 


strikingly exemplified by the fact that 
though Hals was his only master, and 
until he left him he had had a chance to 
study the works of no other painter, he 
early in life emancipated himself from 
Hals, and started to form a career for 
himself, creating a style entirely differ- 
ent from Hals’s, drawing and finishing 
each object in his pictures with care, but 
without too much minutizw or coldness. 
Oftentimes the pictures are merely finish- 
ed sketches, of which the paint is so thin 
that through it can be easily distinguish- 





ed the priming of the canvas or 
the tone of the panel. But be- 
sides this style Brauwer has an- 
other, where to the light soft 
touch is added firmness, and the 
delicacy gains in breadth. As 
finished and spirituel as Te 
he has warmer tones, 
more mordoré, and in these re 
resembles Ostade and 
Rembrandt. Brauwer, accord- 
ing to Blane, is an artist ‘‘ who 
as a model for style and man- 
ner of working is excellent to 
follow, though in choice of 
subjects he is perhaps to be 
shunned; yet notwithstanding 
the grossness of his models, the 
vulgarity of their actions, and 
their superlative ugliness, he 
has for more than two centuries 
captivated amateurs by the ex- 
quisite finish, warmth, and har- 
mony of his pictures.” 

Kugler says: ‘‘ His pictures 
display a singular power of 
keeping a delicate and harmo- 
nious coloring which inclines 


niers, 


spects 


to the cool scale, an admirable individual- | 


ity, and a sfumato of surface in which he 
is unrivalled, so that we can well under- 
stand the high esteem in which Rubens 
held the power of the artist.” 

His pictures are not numerous (which 
leads one perhaps to doubt whether Hals 
could have been such a very hard task- 
master), and it is very rarely one is offer- 
ed for sale. The Munich gallery has the 
largest share, the Louvre containing but 
one example of him. Brauwer was also 
a spirited engraver, and there are nine- 
teen authenticated engravings of his. 


IV.—ADRIAN VAN OSTADE. 


What little is known of Adrian Van 
Ostade’s life can be told in a very few 
lines, as it would seem from the scanty de- 
tails to have been a singularly eventless 
one. Though born in Liibeck in 1610, and 
therefore by birth a German, he is always 
classed among the Dutch painters, being 
one of the many who, wishing to study 
art, in the seventeenth century left Ger- 
many for the Low Countries. About his 
early life, his parentage, ete., there is ab- 
solutely nothing known, nor can the date 
be fixed with any precision of when he 
left Liibeck; the first known of him is 
hearing that with Brauwer he studied 
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ADRIAN VAN OSTADE. 


under Hals, and was the on¢ 
Brauwer to leave his masier. ‘* Ostade 
by his temperament was, in spite of his 
birth-place, a true Dutchman. He was one 
in his appearance as well as in his genius. 
His grave yet open face shows the hon- 
esty of his character and the regularity 
of his life; the orderly arrangement of 
his pictures, and their exquisite finish in 
details, speak alike for the conscience of 
the artist and his scrupulous care and pa- 
tience.”’ 

It is conjectured that Ostade studied 
long under Hals, but just when he follow- 
ed himself the advice he gave to Brauw- 
er is not known. One of his biogra- 
phers says that after leaving Hals he is 
said at first to have painted in imitation 
of Rembrandt, then in the manner of 
Teniers; but that Brauwer, an acknowl- 
edged artist, seeing his friend in perplex- 
ity, roughly told him that Rembrandt 
Was inimitable, and that he might as well 
paint as Ostade as after Teniers. Ostade 
saw the wisdom of the advice, but there 
still clung to him traces of his first tend- 
encies: in abandoning Rembrandt and 
Teniers, he preserved what he had bor- 
rowed from the genius of the two masters, 
and became *‘ one Ostade, a familiar Rem- 
brandt, a serious Teniers.” 


to counsel 


Ostade mar- 
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ried a daughter of Van Gojen, the farnous | 


marine painter, and settled at Haariem. 
There were 


that city 


reasons for so doing: 


Hol 


land; the country was easy of access for 


many 
held the second rank in 
his rustic scenes; good cheer could easily 
be had, for Haarlem 
Its 


was celebrated for 
and his models 

were at hand, and 
there no doubt he would have preferred 
quietly to remain, had not the rumors of 
the invasion of Holland by Louis XIV. 
decided our quiet-loving, hard-working 
artist, who then had a large family to 
provide for, to leave Haarlem, and he 
started with the avowed intention of re- 
turning to his native place. ‘* He stopped 
at Amsterdam,” says Houbraken, *‘on his 
way to Liibeck, but an amateur there, 
named Constantine Sennepart, overper- 
He point- 
ed out to him the pecuniary advantages 


beer then as now; 


smokers and drinkers 


suaded him to remain there. 


where he was well known by reputation, 
and stood a better chance of having his 


works appreciated, and finding purchasers | 


willing and able to pay good prices. 
Ostade found himself among famous 
artists, Wouvermans, Linglebach, Douw, 
Van Tempel, Metzu, Potter, and Rem- 
brandt at the head of all, and here 
ously working, but still ignoring 


assidu- 
, as did 
around 
them (for his pictures show no traces of 


all the others, the scenes passing 


war or civil discord), carefully depicting | 


rustic views and silent smokers, he tran- 


1685, at the age of seventy-five. 
As to his merits 
writes: 


as an artist, 


facts without any connection or sequence, 


and know just enough to formulate many | 
errors; still they have taken the first de- | 


cree, for it is no trivial matter to be able 
to talk on art, even though making mis- 
takes. Others have enlarged and gener- 
alized their knowledge in order to draw 


quired a habit of criticising founded upon 
their first impressions. 
the amateurs; 


These rank among 
their mission 


which they have examined into from 
choice. 
initiation. Others, still, join to the plea- 


sure of loving painting the pleasure of 


| into and sifted the subject. 


| hold.” 
| wood-eut is copied was exhibited in the 
to be gained by living in a large city | 


| tures as these 
quilly lived to a ripe old age, dying in 


| engraver and etcher. 
| distinguished by great painstaking. There 
| is no slurring of any detail; no stroke but 
from it arbitrary inductions; they have ac- | 


is to throw | 
light on wsthetical or historical points | 


They are in the second degree of | 


making it a study. They have searched 
By reason of 
examining and comparing, of attention, 
love, and sagacity, they have discovered 
the cause of their emotion; then, tracing 
back by analysis, they have found out the 
few great principles which compose the 
poetry of art. These are in the highest de 
gree. Only these last can appreciate Os 
tade, one of the most cultivated and most 
original of the masters who have lived 
since Rembrandt.” 

Ostade has been called the Rembrandt 
of genre painters, and he certainly im 
bibed from the study of Rembrandt his 
management of light, particularly his 
half-lights, fading by degrees, by imper- 
ceptible gradations, giving even to his 
shadows a transparency, and this is spe 
cially noticeable in ‘*The Rustic House 
The engraving from which the 


Paris Salon by M. Adrien Laveille in 1848, 
and he was awarded for it a gold medal. 
The painting is in the possession of Mr. 
Halford, of England. It is the artistic 
management of the light which renders 
this picture so charming, for all the ac 
cessories are of the simplest. The homely 
details of a peasant’s house are given with 


| scrupulous fidelity; but the harmony of 


tone, the soft, diffused light, the charm 
ing simplicity of the whole interior, ren 
der it one of the best examples of Ostade 
in his happiest vein. It is from such pic 
Blane asserts we should 
judge the artist, not from his drinking or 


| gaming pictures, for they were executed 
Blane | 
‘Certain people by their predis- | 
position to love art have acquired a vague | 
and rudimentary knowledge of it, have | 
learned a few of the terms, some historic | 


to please buyers; but in these genre paint 
ings the artist portrays himself, his love 
of domestic peace and simple home scenes. 

Ostade is valued not only for his paint- 
ings, the works of a finished artist and 
harmonious colorist, particularly in the 
originality of his tints, but his engravings 
are also regarded as of inestimable value, 
for, like all the Dutch artists, he was an 
His engravings are 


what serves to accentuate the face, to shade 


| a fold in the drapery, to indicate some ac- 
| tion; even the tint of the paper is evident- 


ly carefully considered; the lights and 
shadows are accurately defined ; and when 
half-tones are multiplied, it is an excep- 
tion. Ostade, like Berghem, well under- 
stood the picturesque. He gave character 


| to the most trivial detail; ‘‘a rustic grace 
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“THE RUSTIC HOUSEHOLD,” 


even to a rotten, damp, tumble-down pent- | 


house; everything he painted had acharm, 
and was, as amateurs say, plein de ra- 
gout.” According to Bartsch, the num- 
ber of Ostade’s engravings is fifty. Add 
to these his numerous pictures, found in 
all European galleries, his portraits, and 
his water-colors, and it will be readily 
granted that his seventy-five years were 
not passed in idleness. 

Kugler ranks him as the greatest among 
the genre painters of his school; consid- 
ers him as resembling Rembrandt in his 
warm, clear coloring, perfection of chiar 
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oscuro, and also in being *‘ utterly with 
out the sense of beauty of form or grace 
Although the faet that his 
pictures seldom represent anything more 
sympathetic than scenes of low comfort 
and enjoyment deprives them of any 
moral interest, yet they afford a striking 
proof that works of art, in spite of great 
deficiencies, may yet, if only possessing 
excellences of one class, offer high at 
tractions to the cultivated eye, the excel 
lences of Ostade consisting in genuine 


of movements. 


feeling for nature, picturesqueness of ar 


rangement, harmony of coloring, and ex 
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JAN STEEN. 


traordinary technical mastery. 
ries greatly in the coloring of his pictures, 
especially in his flesh-tints. 
manner we 


In his earlier 
find a light golden tone of 
extraordinary clearness; later, this tone, 
while equally clear, becomes rather red- 
der. In his latest pictures the reddish 
tones become colder, and the shadows less 
clear.” 
V.—JAN STEEN. 

It seems to be conceded by all who have 
written of Jan Steen that he was a hard 
drinker, and a so-called jovial fellow, the 
only writer of any note who has dissented 
from this opinion, and tried to clear the 
reputation of Steen from these charges, be- 
ing M. Immerzeel, book on the 
Dutch and Flemish painters was publish- 
ed at Amsterdam in 1842. In this work 
M. Immerzeel contends, noticing the con- 
trast between the established reputation of 
Steen and the style of his works, that it was 
impossible that an artist who painted so 
many charming pictures could have been a 
debauchee ; however, he brings forward no 
proofs, but thinks the inference he draws 
from Steen’s works is all-sufficient. But 
a bad name once gained, it is impossible to 
get rid of it. And it is always asserted 
that ‘*Steen was par excellence the paint- 


whose 


He va- | 


er of the habits and lives of hin 

self and his circle,” though on 
examining Smith’s Catalogu 
Raisonné of his pictures, it wil] 
be seen of the three hundred 
and more authenticated works 
of his, only about thirty have 
for their subject drunkenness 
and for their theatre the tay 
ern—a small percentage cer 
tainly; and though perhaps this 
fact may serve as corroborating 
testimony in support of M. Im 
merzeel’s theory, yet, in absence 
of more convincing circum 
stances, credence will still be 
given to Weyermans and Hou- 
braken, who assert that they 
knew Jan Steen to be a rollick 
ing, careless fellow, who loved 
wine better than his art. 

Jan Steen was born at Leyden 
in 1636, and was the contempo- 
rary and friend of Mieris and 
Lievens, both of whom were 
also free livers. He studied un- 
der Jean Van Gojen, who, ad 
miring his talents and gay hu 

mor, made him welcome at his house. As 
| was to be expected, Steen repaid his kind- 
ness by falling in love with his young 
est daughter, Margaret, and gained more 


| easily the consent of Van Gojen to the mar- 
| riage than he did that of his own father, 
| Havik Steen, a wealthy brewer, then liv- 


| 


- . 4 
ing at Delft. He considered his son too 


young to marry, and too improvident to be 
able to support himself, let alone a wife— 
and subsequent events proved the worthy 
brewer to be right. However, after much 
persuasion, he yielded, and started the 
young couple in a brewery at Delft, with 
a capital of ten thousand florins. Steen, 
delighted with his prospects, took no heed 
of the business, and Margaret, indolent by 
nature, took no heed of the expenses, and 
between the two the result could easily 
be foretold. The accounts were kept on 
a slate with a piece of chalk, and the ex- 
ciseman claiming that Steen had not paid 
the city tax, he was called to an account- 
ing; but, alas! when the slate was brought, 
| the chalk marks were well-nigh illegible. 
| On examination Margaret could not tell 
| what she had written, and so judgment 
| was obtained against them; but when it 
| was enforced, it was found that the merry 

brewer had neither money, beer, nor cred- 

it; so the brewery was formally closed. 








“THE DANCING nog.” —[ JAN STEEN. | 


Again his father started him in the 
business, but the same thing was repeat- 
ed, and one fine day Margaret informed 
her husband there was in the cellar no 
beer and no wine, in the house not meal 
enough to make a loaf. Steen was a phi- 
losopher; he took the news calmly, con- 
cluded it was time to remember he was 
a painter as well as a brewer, and repro- 
duced faithfully on canvas the picture 
presented by his own disordered house- 


hold. 


en repeated that Steen painted only tav- 
ern scenes. His works show the falsity 


| of this assertion; and when he does rep- 


| 


resent drinking scenes, he always jeers at 
the drinkers, ** counsels temperance while 
holding the glass in his own hand, and 


strikes at the vices and follies of human 


| nature over his own back.” 


| 


| 


first authentic picture, and perhaps this | 


fact may have led to the statement so oft- 


| wife 


His father dying in 1669, and leaving 
Steen a house in Leyden, he determined 
to leave Delft, and in his old home open 


This one writer asserts to be his | a tavern; but to his new business he car- 


ried the same jovial 


the 


temperament, his 
same careless disregard of all 
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household economy, and as those who 
could not pay for drinks, particularly 
friends such as Mieris, Lievens, and De 
Vos, were allowed unlimited trust, there 
came a day when, like the brewery, the 
tavern had to be closed. Again the paint- 
er had to come to the aid of the tavern- 
keeper, and whatever providing was done 
for the family, Steen’s brush was the 
means by which he procured such provid- 
ing. Spite of the number of his works, 
and their excellence, Steen never gained 
much money, for two reasons: one, that 
he never took pains to sell his pictures, 
did not rate them highly, and disposed of 
them, according to Descamps, generally 
to liquor-dealers; and the other, that as 
soon as money came into his hands he 
was uneasy until he had spent it. ‘* Hav- 
ing been paid one day for a picture, he 
took the gold pieces, without heeding the 
request of his wife to give them to her, 
and went to the nearest tavern, where he 
lost at play what he did not spend for 
drink. 
what had 
haven't it now,’ he answered, ‘and what 
amuses me is that those who have gained 
it from me think they have cheated me, 
whilst they have been duped by me. Of 
all the pieces of gold I had to-day, there 
was not one that was not light weight. 
You can imagine how they will feel to- 
morrow when they find it out.’”’ 
relating this story, Blane adds, * 
weight! this expression, charming under 
the circumstances, Jan Steen could apply 
to life—his own, at any rate. Nothing 
weighed on him; his life was passed in 
observing men, laughing at their follies, 
whilst painting them, and drinking at the 
same time. If one may judge from his 
pictures, one could well believe that no 
shadow of trouble ever clouded the seren 
ity of his soul. It was not that he did not 
see the dark side of nature, but he guard 
ed against abandoning himself to discour- 
agement, and, never afflicted with mel 
ancholy himself, scrupulously refrained 
from allowing it to tinge his composi- | 
tions.” 


His wife died, leaving him six children, 
and he hastened to supply the loss by mar- | 
rying a widow with two, Marietta Her- 
kulens, who had been a market-woman. 
Among Steen’s friends was Karel de Moor, 
and Marietta, who had often begged her 
husband to paint her, without his finding | 
the time, finally accepted the offer of De | 








Moor. The picture finished, she proud 
ly showed it to her husband, who said it 
only lacked one thing he would add, and 
with a few strokes painted a large basket 
filled with calves’ heads and feet, and 
hung it on her arm. ‘* Without that, 

said he, ‘‘no one would recognize you 

There is at the Hague a picture by Steen 
representing himself and family, and the 
painter has placed himself between his 
two wives. They are both pretty, Mar 
garet the prettier; and as the painter was 
proverbial for never flattering, the like 
nesses are probably excellent. Steen died 
in 1689, at the age of fifty-three; and, spite 
of his jovialness, he must have been tol] 
erably industrious to produce so many 
works, besides many engravings. The sto 
ries of Houbraken and Weyermans have 
not done him justice, for, though a drink 
er, he was not solely that, but a careful ob 


| server, full of roguishness, with a fine ap 


| 


‘ > on ‘ | 
On his return, his wife asked him 
become of his money. ‘I| 


After | 
‘Light | 


preciation of humor, quick at perceiving 
character in all its shades, and correcting 
absurdities, not with severity, but gayly, 
as would be fitting in a man who saw the 


| ludicrous side of the great and little mis 


eries of life. 

Kugler says of him that, after Rem 
brandt, he is the most genial painter of 
the Dutch school. ‘* His abundant feel 
ing for invention, in which he far sur 
passes all other genre painters of the 
school, gives expression to inexhaustible 
humor and boundless high spirits, while 
in every other quality—composition, col 
oring, impasto, spirited and yet careful 
touch—he yields, when he puts forth his 
whole strength, to none of them.” Fro 
mentin writes in the same strain, and 
Blane asserts: *‘ Nobody could discourse 
better upon art than Jan Steen; and 
though he may never have learned the 


| great rules of art, he divined them by his 
}own acumen, for it is certain the true 


principles he observed in his pictures he 


| never could have acquired from the teach 


|ings of his father-in-law. 


He makes ev- 
ery one act out his character to the end, 
and in every slight detail. His drunken 
men betray themselves to be so, even to 
the slight disorder of their dress and the 
balancing of their body. Steen would 
never have merited Garrick’s fault-find- 


ing with an actor personating a drunken 





man—‘ My friend, your head is certainly 
drunk, but your feet and legs are undeni 
ably sober.’ ” 

Steen appeals to a large class of ad- 
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mirers, not only to those who ean appre- | and Holland are always rivals at 


a sale 
ciate the technicalities of art, but to those 


of any of his pictures, and so highly are 
vho like pictures which they can under- | his pictures prized by the English that 
stand; and when offered for sale, his works | they own more than two-thirds of his en 
always command high prices. England | tire works. 
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THE BROKEN BARS. 


THE broken bars upon the foot-path lie 
That leads across the upland, o’er whose brows 
At evening the home-returning cows 
In long procession used to wander by. 
A little maiden, with a fawn-like eye. 
And quick light feet, toward the old farm-house 
Drove the slow herd, that still would pause to browse 
Upon the sweet grass standing ankle-high. 
Now all is changed; the bars are always down: 
No tinkling bells come sounding o’er the hill; 
Upon the lonely place the sun and stars 
See nothing but the tall grass thin and brown; 
And naught is heard save that the whip-poor-will 
Flutes his sad note above the broken bars. 
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THE 


s ED DV great alms, our eager souls le ip high 
As flame, or living tree, or slender tower; 

But withered longings round such life must lie, 
Fallen like flowers of spring foredoomed to die, 


After a little space of sun and shower. 

Our trodden world is touched with poets’ fire; 
star-like, unknown, there hangs a world above; 
And we have life, can labor and aspire, 

And seek for God; vet sometimes I desire— 


Ah! how desire a level land I love! 


A land of sunny turf and laughing rills, 

A land of endless summer, sweet with dew, 

Girt with a range of everlasting hills, 

Asleep beneath a sky of white and blue. 

There, with a silver flash, ’mid grove and lawn, 
Like curving blades are thrust the narrow creeks, 
And ocean breezes rush at dusk and dawn 

With songs of freedom round the guardian peaks. 


In sparkling air the poplars quiver high; 

in every thicket sing the birds unseen; 

er sculptured walls, beneath the glowing sky, 
Fruits cluster, purple-ripe ; and waters lie 
Lucid in fountains rimmed with mossy green. 


\ clearer music whispers in the reeds 

Than reeds have ever learned by brooks of ours, 

And throughout all the year the level meads 

Are golden-green, and sprinkled full of flowers. 

As some dear child once more at home might 
stand, 

Her very self, but taller and more fair— 

Herself, yet changed in eyes and brow and hair— 

So like, unlike, the flowers in that far land, 

And violets grow very thickly there. 


And there is many a wide and busy way 

Which echoes with the singing of sweet words 
And greetings; for the wayfarers are gay, 

Light, and unwearied as the darting birds. 

Their eyes are glad for beauty that has been, 
Glad for new beauty, where they feast afresh. 
And every face is delicate and keen, 

Clothed but not burdened with its garb of flesh. 
Nor is among them stammering thought nor tongue, 
But eves and lips and hands have perfect speech. 
Outlines, or mingled hues, words said or sung, 
Sweet wordless looks, and musie finely strung 
Belong to all, and answer each to each. 


Maidens are there might bid a gazer deem 

That the soft shadows of the eventide— 

The baimy dusk when day has newly died— 
Flowed in their veins, a swift and subtle stream, 
So darkly sweet among the flowers they glide. 
Their garments, as thev flit between the trees, 
Blend their rich dyes in one imperial glow, 
Like a fair garden of anemones 

When blossoms open and the south winds blow. 
And others look upon that land’s delight, 
Gray-eyed and stately—women queenly souled— 
Grolden their hair, and in their raiment white 
Have cunning fingers woven flowers of gold. 


They have no laughter there of lofty scorn, 
Nor of a gladness from the world apart, 
N 


o sidelong merriment, no satire born 
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EL LAND. 
Of hidden pain and weariness of heart. 
Joy of the world with joy of man unites— 
Gladness of brooks that glitter in the sun, 
Greetings of lovers, leafy shades and lights 
Dancing in golden riot, all are one. 

| Sweet with the kiss of ripples on the sand, 

| With mirth of flower and bird, of maid and boy, 
Goes up the laughter of the level land, 

Its clearest note the note of human joy. 


| Like a midsummer madrigal which tells 

Of golden love in notes like golden bells 

Is that fair land for which I vainly long; 

And even were I throned where gladness dwells, 
| Mine were a note of discord in the song. 

| For dim perplexities, and hopes that wane, 

| Doubt, and the ghastly riddles Sin and Pain, 

| Burden of Duty, and contending creeds, 

| Would still pursue, oppress my weary brain, 
| And mar the musie of the river reeds. 


| 





O heavy Thought! Can Sleep no comfort yield, 
| Who conquers every pain with transient health— 
Lost ere the sick heart knew that it was healed— 
Fair Sleep, who mocks and blesses us by stealth, 
Bids us be kings and rule the empty air, 

Fly on swift pinions, or renew our youth— 

| Can Sleep no comfort yield in my despair ? 

| QO for a sleep whose visions, faint and fair, 
Should gather strength, should win a virtue rare, 
Open like buds, and blossom into Truth! 

Is there such perfect slumber ‘neath the sky? 
Nay, is there not? It might be found, I think, 
Could I attain that land. Could I but lie 
Upon the level turf, and softly sigh, 

Mid the soft sighing of the water’s brink, 
Till I forgot the strife of Right and Wrong, 
Forgot the gloom of overhanging Death, 

And slept off all my care ’mid rippling song, 

Might I not rise, and drawing fuller breath, 
Wake to no torpid creeping of the blood, 

But a quick rush of life—no languid flow 
Of joy wrung out amid encircling woe, 

But gladness pouring in a golden flood ? 

Dream of a fool! The soul makes answer, No. 


Not mine, nor shall be mine from first to last, 
That level land. There rises from the sod— 
© glory inconceivable and vast! 

| Awful as fate, and silent as the past— 

| Dimly, an infinite ascent to God. 





| Not mine that land, in days afar or near. 
| How could I ever long its shores to win ?— 
| I who strain upward toward an atmosphere 
| Of sovereign calm, so thin and erystal clear 
All lower life must faint and die therein. 


Yet is my path encompassed by the spell. 

| It lurks in written page and carven stone, 

| And blossoms from our labored gardens tell 

| Of fair lands golden-crowned with asphodel, 

| Where joys and flowers spring up, alike unsown. 
| What marvel if at times I dream again, 

| When earth is warm, and heaven is blue above, 
| And yearning for that vision sweet and vain, 


| Shrink from the soul’s high heritage of pain ? 
| O land—fair land! O level land I love! 
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AM sitting alone upon a wooded knoll at 2 Ae as 


our old farm at Hometown. Above mea 


venerable oak holds aloft its dome of bronze- 
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green verdure, and on either side the 
gnarled and knotty branches bend low, 
and trail their rustling leaves among the 
tufts of waving grass that fringe 
the slope around me. 

[t is a spot endeared to me from 
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summer's full fruition is passed and gone. 
the dross has been consumed, and in the 
lingering life whose yielding flush now 
lends its sweet expression to the de 
clining year we see the type of perfect 
trust and hope that finds a fitting em 
blem in the dim horizon, where heaven 
and earth are wedded in a golden haze. 
where purple hills melt softly in the 
sky. It is a day when one may dream 
with open eyes, and whose day-dreams 
haunt the memory as sweet realities 
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earliest memo 
ry, a loved re- 
treat whose ev- 
ery glimpse be- 
neath the over- 
hanging boughs 
has left its im- | 
press, whose ev- | 
ery feature of | 
undulating field, of wood- | 
Pe ed mountain and winding | 
; meadow brook, I have long 
been able to summon up at | 
will before my closed eyes, 
as though a mirror of the 
living picture now before 











ture ¢ 

It is an enchanted vision of nature’s 
autumn loveliness, a vision of peace and 
tranquil resignation, that lingers like a 
poem in the memory. It is a glorious 
October day, one of those rarest and love- 
liest of days when all nature seems trans 
figured, when a golden misty veil swings 
from the heavens ina haze through which 
the commonest and most prosaic thing 
seems spiritualized and glorified. The 


me. And what is this pic- | 


AN OCTOBER DAY. 


The sky is filled with rolling fleeey clouds, 
whose bases seem to float upon a trans- 
parent amber sea, from whose depths | 
look through into the blue air beyond. 
Below me an ancient orchard skirts 
the borders of the knoll. Its boughs are 
crimson-studded, and the ground beneath 
is strewn with the bright red fruit. They 
mark the minutes as they fall, running 
the gauntlet of the craggy twigs, and 
bounding upon the slope beneath. Be- 
yond the orchard stretch the low flat 
meadow-lands, set with alders and swamp 


maples, with swaying willows, now inclos- 


| ing, now rev saling, the graceful curves 
| of the quiet stream as it winds in and out 
| among the overhanging foliage. Soon it 
| is lost beneath a wooded hill where an 
| old square tower and factory bell betray 
| the hiding-place of the. glassy pond that 

sends its splashing water-fall across the 
rocks beneath the old town bridge. Look- 
ing down upon this bridge, Mount Pisgah, 
with its rugged cliff, is seen rising bold and 
stern against the sky above a broad and 
bright mosaic of elms and maples, spread 
ing from the grove of oaks near by in an 
unbroken expanse to the very foot of the 
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precipice, with here and there a sunny cupola or gable peering out among the 
branches, or a snowy steeple lifting high its golden cross or weather-vane glittering 
in the sun. The mountain-side is lit up with its autumn glow of intermingled 
maples, oaks, and beeches, with its changeless ledges of jutting rock and dense defiant 
pines, standing like veteran bearded sentinels in perpetual vigilance. 

Beyond the bed of moss near by, a scrubby growth of whortleberry takes possession 
of the ground. The bushes are now bare of fruit, but 
ruddy with their autumn blushes, tingeing the surface of 
the knoll with a delicate coral pink. 

This thicket extends far down upon the slope, even ne 
encroaching upon the wheel-ruts of the lane, and across 
again, until cut short by an ancient tumbling line of lichen 
covered stones, a landmark, which has long since yielded 
up its claim as a barrier of protection to the old orchard it 
incloses, now only a moss-grown pile, with every chink 
and crevice a nestling-place of some searching tendril, 
fern, or clambering vine. For rods and rods it creeps 
along beneath the laden apple-trees, skirting the borders 
of this old farm lane, and finally hides among a clump 
of cedars a few hundred feet away. 

Of all the picturesque in nature, what is there, 
after all, that so wins one’s deeper sympathies as the 
ever-changing pictures of rustic lanes 
or road-sides, with their weather-beaten 




















A WAY-SIDE PASTORAL, 


walls and fences, and their rambling growth of 
weeds and creeping vines? There is a sense of 
near companionship awakened by these charming 
way-side pastorals that accompany you in your 
saunterings, that reach out to touch you as you 
pass—a sense of friendly fellowship that invests 
them with a distinctive charm known to them alone. 
Even in this lane at the foot of the knoll below us, 
see the brilliant luxuriance of clustered bitter-sweet draping the side of that clump of 
cedars! It is only an indication of the beauty that envelops this lane for a full half 
mile beyond. Every angle of its rude rail fence incloses a lovely pastoral, each a 
surprise and a contrast to its neighbor. 
See how the cool gray rails are relieved against that rich dark background of dense 
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olive juniper, how they hide among the prickly foliage! Look 
at that low-hanging branch that so exquisitely conceals the low 
est rail as it emerges from its other side, and spreads out among 
the creeping briers that wreathe the ground with their shining 
leaves of crimson and deep bronze! Could any art more daring], 
concentrate a rhapsody of color than nature has here done in 

bringing up that gorgeous spray of scarlet sumac, whose 


_ fern-like pinnate leaves are so richly massed 
jy against that background of dark evergreens / 
Another jutting corner, and we confront a 
swaying mass of gold and purple, 
that magnificent regal combination 
of graceful golden-rod and asters that 

glorifies our autumn. 


WAIFS, 


Did you ever notice along the road that 
delicious whiff that comes to you every now 
and then—that pungent breath of the 
sweet-fern ? We get it now, the air is 

laden with it, from the dark green beds across the road. 

The sweet-fern, as I remember it, was the simpler’s 

panacea and the small boy’s joy—an aromatic shrub 

whose inhaled fumes, together with those of its corn- 

silk rival, seem destined by sympathetic Nature as a preparatory 

tonic to the more ambitious fumigation of after-years. Many a 

time have I sat upon this bank and tried to imagine in my do- 

mestic product the racy flavor of the famed Havana. 

Between old Aunt Huldy, with her mania for the simples, and 
the demand of the village boys, I wonder there is any of it left. 
But Aunt Huldy has long since died; all her ‘‘ yarbs” and ‘* yar- 
rer tea” and ** paowerful good stimmilants” could not give her 
the lease of eternal earthly life which she said lurked in the 
‘‘everlastin’ flaowers.”” She knew every herb that grew, but 
her great stand-by was sweet-fern. She smoked it, she chewed 
it, she drank it, and even wore a little bag of it around her neck 
‘*to charm away the rheumatiz.” 

Following the road we now descend into a long, low streteh, 
hedged in between two tall banks of alder, overtopped with 
interwoven tangles of clematis, with its cloudy.autumn clusters 

that graceful vine which, like the dandelion, is even more 
beautiful in death than in the fullness of its bloom. And so, 
indeed, are nearly all those plants whose final state nature has 
endowed with feathery wings to lift them from the earth. 
When has this swamp milkweed by the road-side looked so 
fair as now, with its bursting pods and silky seeds—those little 
waifs thrown out upon the world with every passing breeze. How tenderly they 
seem to cling to the little cozy home where they have been so snugly cradled and 
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protected ! and see how they sail away, two or three together, loath to part, until 
some rude gust shall separate them forever. 

And here’s the great spiny thistle, too, that armed highwayman with pompon in his 
cap. But he has had his day, and now we see him old and seedy ; his spears are 
broken, and his silvery gray hairs are floating everywhere and glistening in the sun. 

Now we leave the alders, and another road-side mosaic of rich color opens up 
before us, where the old half wall fence, with its overtopping rails, is luminous with a 

crimson glow of ampelopsis. It cov 





ers all the stones for yards and yards. 
It swings from every jutting rail. It 
clambers up the tree trunks, envelop- 
ing them in fire, and hangs its ara 
besques from all the branches. 














IN THE CORN FIELD, 





Above the wall, like an encampment of 
thatched wigwams, the corn-shocks lift their 
heads: a prospecting colony encamped among a 
field rich with outeroppings of gold, a wealth of creat 
round nuggets all in sight. And were we to tear away 
that thatch, we might see where they have stowed away their 
accumulated grains of riches. 

Here we are, on the road to that carding mill. We had almost 
forgotten it, and now, as we look ahead, we see the old lumber shed that 
marks the upper ledge of Devil's Hollow. From this old shed a trout brook plunges 
through a series of rocky terraces, now winding among prostrate moss-grown trunks, 
now gurgling through the bare roots of great white birches, or spreading in a swift, 
glassy sheet as it pours across some broad shelving rock, and plunges from its edge in 
a filmy water-fall. It roars pent up in narrow cafions, and out again it swirls in a 
smooth basin worn in the solid rock. At almost every rod or two along its precipi 
tous course there is a mill somewhere hid among the trees. Queer, quaint little 































THE 


mills, some built up on high stone walls, 
fed with trickling flumes which 
span from rock to rock, supporting on ev 
ery beam a rounded cushion of velvety 


others 


creen moss, and hanging a fringe of ferns 
from almost And 
there is inruins, fallen from its lofty perch, 
and piled in chaos in the stream. There 
are saw-mills, and shook mills, and eard 


every erevice, one 


ing mills, seven altogether in this one de 
scent of about three hundred feet. The 
water enters the ravine as pure as crystal, 
but in its wild booming through race 
ways, dams, and water-wheels, it gradual 
ly assumes a rich sienna hue from the 
débris of sawdust everywhere along its 
course. The interior of the ravine is mu 
sical with the trebles of the falling water 
and the accompaniment of the rumbling 
mills. Tiny rainbows gleam beneath the 
water-falls, and swarms of glistening bub 


bles and little islands of satfron-colored 
foam float away upon the dark brown 
eddies 


At last we reach the earding mill, which 
is the lowest of them all—in every sense, 
it seems, for it is as [ had feared: the flume 
is but a pile of brown and mouldy tim 
bers in the bed of the stream, and the old 
box-wheel has rotted and fallen from its 
spokes, almost obscured beneath a rank 
growth of weeds. No sound of buzzing 
teasels, no rumbling of the water-wheel, 


ROAD TO THE 
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no happy carder singing at his work: 
nothing—but a couple of boys, kneeling in 
a corner, sucking cider through a straw. 

Yes, the old mill has fallen from grace; 
but what else might one expect from a 
mill in ‘‘ Devil's Hollow,” where all its 
neighbors are engaged in making hogs 
head staves, and the very water has turn- 
ed to ruddy wine ? 

The earding-machine is gone, and has 
given place to a rustic cider-press. A 
temporary undershot wheel has 
the floor, and a rude 
trough, patched up with sods, conducts 
the water from the stream. 


been 


rigvgwed beneath 


It is the same old cider-press we all re 
member, and with the same accessories. 
Here are casks of all sizes waiting to be 
filled, and the piles of party-colored apples 
spilled upon the floor from the farmers’ 
wagons that every now and then back up 
to the open door. There is the same rus 
tic harangue on leading agricultural top 
ies, among which we hear a variety of 
opinions about the belated ‘* line storm.” 

‘Seems to gin the slip this year,” re 
marks one old long-limbed settler, with a 
slope-roofed straw hat, ‘*°n’ I don’t know 
zactly what to make ont: but I ain’t so 
sartin nuther’—he now takes a wise ob- 
servation of a small patch of blue sky 
through the trees overhead. ‘‘I eal'late 
we'll git a leetle tetch on't yit.” 
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*Likenuff, ikenuff,” responds anoth 
er, with a squeaky voice; *‘the ar’s gittin’ 
ruther dampish, “‘n’ my woman hez got the 
rheumatiz ag’in. She kin alluz tell when 
we're goin’ to git a spell o’ weather; it’s 


sure to fetch her 
all along her 
spine. But llay 
most store on 
them ar pesky tree-tuds. I heern um sing- 
in’ like all possessed ez I wuz comin’ 
through the woods yender; ‘1 it’s a sartin 
sign o’ rain when them ar critters gits 
a-goin’, you kin depend ont.” 

Presently we hear all about the pump- 
kin and the corn crop, the potato yield, 
and the regular list of other subjects so 
dear to the rural heart. 

In a corner by themselves we see the 
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1 and 


pile of ** vinegar nubbins’’—a tannec 
soft variety of apple—in all stages of varie 
gation. The‘: hopper” receives the shovy 
elfuls of fruit for the crushing ** smash 
er,’ which again supplies the straw-laid 
press. We hear the creaking turn of the 
lever screw, the yielding of the timbers, 

and a fresh burst of the trickling bev 
is erage tlowing from the surround 


ing trough into the great wood 
Here, too, is the 





en tub below. 


s 
ne 
ons 


aA 





THE CIDER MILL, 


swarm of eager urchins, with 

heads together, like a troop of flies around 
a grain of sugar. Ah! what unalloyed 
bliss is reflected from their countenances 
as they absorb the amber nectar through 
the intermediate straw—that golden link 
that I have missed for many a year! 

Here is the low thicket of weeds and 
hazel bushes where we always flushed that 
flock of quail, or started up some lively 
white-tailed hare that jumped away among 
the quivering brakes and golden-rod. 
Here are soft beds of rich green moss 
studded with scarlet berries of wintergreen 


* er cares 


a 


ES goss 


rye, aera Tapas oa 


epee sae nok 
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THE EQUINOCTIAI ul 


Now we 


if princess-pine, and here 


ind partridge Ville come upon 


i creeping mat ¢ 
among the leaves we had almost stepped 
That 


before: 


ipon a spreading chestnut burr. 


same burr L have so often seen 


that same fuzzy open palm holding out 


its tempting bait to lure the eagerness of 


youth—an eagerness which always in 


vested a neighbor's chestnuts witha pecul 
** Take 
one,” it seems to say, as it did years ago; 
and its hedge of thorny prickles truly 
typifies the dangers which surrounded 
such an undertaking, for these trees be 
long to Turner, and he 
as though their yellow autumn 


iar charm too tempting to resist. 


Deacon prizes 


them 
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leaves were so much gold. He guards them with an eagle's eve, 
and he gathers all their harvest No single nut is ever known 
to sprout in Turner’s woods if he knows it. 

This pointed reminder among the leaves fairly pricks my con 
science as I recall the many October escapades in which nutting 
formed the chief attraction. [ remember one occasion in par 
ticular, for it is indelibly impressed on my memory, and it was 
on this very spot. 

A party of adventurous lads, myself among the number, were 
out for a glorious holiday. Each had his canvas bag across his 
shoulder, and we stole along the stone wall yonder, and entered 
the woods beneath that group of chestnuts. Two of us acted as 
outposts on picket guard, and another, voung Teddy Shoopegg 
by name, the best climber in the village, did the shaking. There 
were five busy pairs of hands beneath these trees, I can tell vou, 
for each one of us fully realized the necessity of making the most 
of his time, not knowing how soon the warning ery from our 
outposts might put us all to headlong flight, for the alarm, 
‘Turner’s coming!” was enough to lift the hair of any boy in 
town. 

But luck seemed to favor us on that day. We ‘cleaned out” 
six big chestnut-trees, and then turned our attention to the hick 
ories. There was a splendid tall shagbark close by, with branches 
fairly loaded with the white nuts in their open shucks. They 
were all ready to drop, and when the shaking once commenced, 
the nuts came down like a 
shower of hail, bounding from 
the rocks, rattling among the 
dry leaves, and keeping up a 
clatter all around. We scram 
bled on all fours, and gathered 
them by quarts and quarts 
There was no need of poking 


UNDER THE CHESTNUT-TREE 
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over the leaves for them, the ground was covered with their bleached shells, all in 
plain sight W hile busily engaged, we noticed an ominous lull among the branches 
overhead 

Sst! ‘sst!”’ whispered Shoopege up above; ** I see old Turner on his white horse 
daown the road yender.” 


Coming this Way ” also in a whisper, from below. 

[dunno vit, but I jest guess vou d better be gittin’ reddy to leg it, fer he’s hitehin 
his old nag ‘t the side o° the road. Yis, sir, 
vou'd better be gittin’ aout o° this,” 


| bleeve he’s a-cummin’. Shoopegg 
and he commenced to drop hap-hazard from his 


In a moment, however, he seemed to change his mind, and paused, 
onee more upon the watch. 


lofty pereh 

‘Say, fellers,” he again broke in, as we were preparing 
for a retreat, “he’s gone off to’rd the cedars; he aint cummin’ this way at all.” So 
he again ascended into the tree-top, and finished his shaking 
in peace, and we our picking also. There was still another 
tree, with elegant large nuts, that we had all concluded to 
“finish upon.” It would not do to leave it. They were the 
largest and thinnest-shelled nuts in town, and there were 
over a bushel in sight on the branch tips. Shoopegg was up 
among them in two minutes, and they were showered down 






















. in torrents as before. And what splendid, perfect nuts they 

y were! We bagged them with eager hands, picked the ground 

all clean, and with jolly chuckles at our luck were just about 

Se thinking of starting for home with our well-rounded sacks, 

” + when a change came o'er the spirit of our dreams. There 


was a suspicious noise in the shrubbery near by, and in a 
moment more we heard our doom. 

** Jest yeu look eeah, yeu boys,” exclaimed a high-pitched 
voice from the neighboring shrubbery, accompanied by the 

form of Deacon Turner, approaching at a brisk pace, hardly 
thirty feet away. ‘Don’t yeu think yeu've got jest abaout 
enuff 0° them nuts ?” 

Of course a wild panie ensued, in which we made for 
the bags and dear life, but Turner was prepared and 
ready for the emergency, and raising a huge old shot- 
gun, he levelled it, and yelled, ‘‘ Don’t any on ye stir 
ner move, or by Christopher T'1l blow the heads clean 
offn the hull pile on ye. Id shoot ve quicker’n light 
nin’.”” 

And we believed him, for his aim was true, and his 
whole expression was not that of a man who was 
trifling. I never shall forget the un 
comfortable sensation that I experi- 


A POINTED REMINDER. 
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eneed as I looked into the muzzle of that 
both 
can 


double-barrelled shot-gun, and saw 
hammers fully raised too. And | 
see now the squint and the glaring eye 
that glanced along those barrels. There 
was a wonderful persuasive power lurk 
ing in those horizontal tubes: 
ened to inform the deacon that we 
“not going to run.” 

‘“Wa'al.” he drawled, ‘it 
leetle thet way, I thort,a spell ago; and 
he still kept us in the field of his weapon, 
till at length I exclaimed, in desperation, 

‘Point that gun in some other way, 
will you 2” 

‘Waal, no! I'm not fer pintin’ it enny 
whar else jest yit 


so I hast 


were 


looked a 


‘em, every one on ye.” 
speedily replaced, and he slowly lowered 
his gun. 


‘**Wa'al, naow,” he continued, as he | 


came up in our midst, ‘this is putty biz- 
niss, ain't it? Bin havin’ a putty likely 
sort o’ time teu, I sh’d jedge from the looks 
o these ere bags. One 
an’ I vaow they must be nigh on teu two 
an’ a half bushel in every pleggy one on 
‘em. War‘al, naow” 


two—six on’em:; 


not until you've sot | 
them ar bags daown agin, jist whar ye got | 
The bags were | 


-with his peculiar | 


draw]—** look eeah: you're a putty ondus 
trious lot o° thieves, I'm blest if ye ain't.” 
But the deacon did all the talking, for his 
such to 
‘Putty likely place teu cum 
a-nuttin’, ain’t it 7” ‘* Putty nice 
mess 0° shell-barks ye got thar, I tell ve. 
Quite a sight o° chestiuts in yourn, ain't 
they ?” 


manoeuvres were as render us 
speechless. 


» 
Pause. 


There was only one spoken side to this 
dialogue, but the pauses were eloquent on 
both sides, and we boys kept up a deal of 
tall thinking as we watched the deacon 
alternate his glib remarks by the gradual 
removal of the bags to the foot of a neigh 
boring tree. This done, he seated himself 
upon a rock beside them. 

Thar,” he exclaimed, removing his 
tall hat and wiping his white-fringed fore- 
head with a red bandana handkerchief. 
‘Tm much obleeged. Ive been a-watch 
in’ on ye gittin’ these ‘ere nuts the hull 
arternoon. I thort ez haow yeu might 
like to know it.” And then, as though 


a happy thought had struck him, what 
should he do but deliberately spit on his 
hands and grasp his gun. 
a pause, in which he cocked both barrels 

‘*veu boys wuz paowerful anxyis teu git 


** Look eeah” 
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~ 
*s 
¥ \ Eating 
a ie away from eeah a 
ate spell ago. Naow 
ee . e a 
. yeu kin gift ez live 


ly ez yeu please. 
[ hain’t got noth 
in’ more fer ye teu 
deu to-day.” And 
bang! went one of 
barrels 
directly over our 


the gun 


heads. 
We got, and when once out of gun 
range we paid the deacon a wealth of those 
rare compliments for both eye and ear 


that always swell the boys’ voeabulary. 
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eRe 
2 aA 
Fas 
a] 


BEECH-NUTTING 


‘All right,” he yelled back in answer, 
as he transported the bags across the field. 
‘Cum agin next vear—cum agin. Alluz 
welcome! alluz welcome!” 

As I have already said, the deacon 
gathered all his nut harvest, but in so doing 
he sometimes took a very novel method. 

Who does not remember some such 
episode of his old jolly days? If it was 
not a Deacon Turner, it was some one 
else. Tam sure his counterpart exists in 
every country town, and in the memory 
of every one’s boyhood days. 

There was another, a little three-corner- 
ed nut that fell among the beech-trees 
where we held our October picnics, and 
the autumn beech forest I remember as a 
lovely woodland parlor. 





Sue 
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The October day isa dream, 
bright and beautiful as the 
rainbow, and as brief and 

















































fugitive. The same clouds 

< and the same sun may be 
with us on the morrow, but 

— the rainbow will have gone 
= There is a destroyer that 
ght: he 


fastens upon every leaf, and 


LOPS abroad by Nl 


ey freezes out its last drop of 
life, and leaves it on the pa 
rent stem, pale, withered, 
stg and dying. 

But there comes a respite 
even in these sad days. 
There is a lull in the work 
of devastation, in which the 
sunny skies and magic haze 
of October come back to us 
in the charming dreaminess 
of the Indian summer. A 
brief farewell, perhaps aday, 
perhaps a week, but howev 
er lone, it is a parting smile 
that we love to recall in the 
dreariness that follows. The 
skv is luminous with soft 
sun-lit clouds, and the hazy 
air is laden with spring-like 

breezes, with now and then 
a welcome cricket-song or 
light-hearted bird-note, for 
although long upon their 
way, the birds have not 
vet all departed. 


7“ > 
The maze of 
twigs and branch 
es in the distant 
hills has envel > < 
oped them in a "y 
smoky gray, P 
and the sound § 
of rustling leaves 
follows your 
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footsteps In your woodland rambles The 
fringe of vellow petals is unfolding on 


he witch-hazel boughs; and if you only 


cnew the place, you might discover in 
some forsaken nook a solitary pale blue 
lamp of fringed gentian still flickering 


among the withered leaves. The Indian 
Per 
haps before another daybreak it will have 
flown. 


summer is soon a thing of the past. 


There is no dawn upon that morn 
ing. The night runs into a day of dismal 
cheerless twilight, and the sky is overcast 
with ominous darkness. That angry cloud 
that left us, driven away before the con- 
lowers above the 
mountain We see his livid 
feel his blighting breath, ‘‘a 
hard, dull, bitterness of cold” that sweeps 


quering spring, now 
northward 
face, and 
long the moor in noisy triumph, that 
howls the trembling 
and smothers out the last smoulder 


and tears among 
trees, 


ing flame of faded autumn. 


PIG-STICKING IN INDIA 

Yeni reader of modern English noy 

dels is familiar with the term “pig 
sticking.” The gallant young officer who 
has won the heroine’s heart, and who goes 
to India in order that the wicked rival 
may intercept his letters and destroy his 
happiness, is always engaged, while in that 
distant 


land, in either tiger-shootine or 


pig-sticking. The London Times recently 
classed pig-sticking with polo as a sport 
of inestimable value in developing the 
manly qualities of the British soldier. In 
this country.we have lately learned that 
polo is a sort of horseback croquet, in 
which heads instead of feet are smashed, 
but of the true nature of pig-sticking we 
are shamefully ignorant. 


Let us, then, 


in a sincere and earnest spirit, inquire as | 
to the character of the pigs and the process 


by which they are stuck. 

Those who have formed their concep 
tion of pig exclusively upon the tame pig 
of the civilized sty, have no adequate idea 
of the free wild pig of the Indian jungle. 
Like the North American Indian, the pig 
is debased by contact with civilization. 
He becomes cowardly, weak, dirty, and a 
prey to an inordinate thirst for swill. The 
distance between the tame Indian of Sar- 
atoga, who steals chickens and wallows 
drunken in the gutter, and the fierce war- 
rior of the Western plains, is not greater 
than that which separates the despised pig 
of civilization from the wild and fearless 
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quarry of the East Indian pig-sticker. 


The 


latter pig, whose spirit has never been 


broken with pig yokes, and whose mora 
nature has never been poisoned with swill 
inhabitants of thi 
jungle, and has been known to attack and 
put to rout the majestic elephant and thi 
ferocious tiger. 

The full name of the East Indian pig’ is 
Sus indicus, though no one except a pune 


is one of the bravest 


tilious scientific person ever calls him by 
it. Among beginners in the art of pig 
sticking he is sometimes magniloquentl 
described as a wild boar—though he is very 
often a wild sow: but pig-stickers of rep 
utation uniformly call him a pig, or a hog 
Sus indicus often grows to the leneth of 
four feet and eight or ten inches, and 
reaches the height of three feet, or even 
forty inches, at the shoulder. When full 
grown his strength is enormous, and in 
speed he will sometimes rival the fastest 
Arabian horse. He enters upon existence 
in astriped state; subsequently he becomes 
brown; when in the prime of life he af 
fects a dingy black color; and when old 
he is gray and grizzled. At no period can 
he be honestly called a handsome or 
graceful animal, but his courage and te 
nacity of life demand our respect. 

In point of teeth the tame pig has sad 
ly deteriorated. The wild boar of India, 
which is the type of the barbaric pig of 
all ages, is armed with long semicircular 


tusks. Those in the lower jaw some 
times attain the length of eight or nine 
inches. They curve outward and up 


ward, and the edges are kept sharp by 
the pig’s constant habit of scouring them 
The 
swiftness and power with which he uses 
those tusks to carve an enemy are almost 
incredible. A hunting dog is frequently 
cut nearly in two by a single stroke of a 


against the tusks of the upper jaw. 


boar’s tusks, and horses and men are oc 
easionally killed by boars which have be 
come tired of being hunted, and which 
try to infuse a little variety into the af 
fair by hunting their enemies. When 
wounded he is an exceedingly dangerous 
beast to face on foot, unless the hunter is 
a lawless ruffian who is capable of killing 
him with a rifle. One can scarcely im- 
agine an Englishman so lost to all sense 
of decency as to shoot a fox, and next to 
that crime ranks, in Anglo-Indian estima- 
tion, the loathsome outrage of killing a 
pig by any process except that of pig- 


tiple) . 
SLICKING, 









The wild hog is gregarious, but it would 
be extremely improper to speak of a herd 
or a drove of wild hogs. Several hoes 
living together constitute what the pig 
sticker calls ‘‘a sounder of hog.” = In 
like manner our sportsmen speak of a 
‘ocang’ of wild-geese, and leave the term 

flock” to be applied only to tame geese. 
The reason of these apparent freaks of 
nomenclature is unknown except perhaps 


PIG-STICKING 
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devotes himself to celibacy and a general 
disapproval of all things. The solitary 
boars are much more dangerous than 
those whose ferocity has been softened by 
social intercourse. They are like the sol 
itary ** rogue” elephants in their reckless 
and savage temper, and there is no an 
imal that they will hesitate to attack. It 
can searcely be said with truth that a 
wild boar is a match for an elephant, but 





A * SOUNDER” 


to some accomplished sportsman, though 
it is possible that they were originally in- 
tended to serve as pass-words by which true 
sportsmen could detect an impostor who 
should venture to tell apocryphal stories 


wild hogs, and whole flocks of wild-geese. 
All wild hogs, however, do not live in 
the society of the ‘‘sounder.” Frequent 


ly an aged boar whose personal habits 
render him disagreeable, or whose char 
acter fails to command respect, is expelled | 
‘sounder,” and forced to live 
alone. Occasionally, too, a younger boar, 
whose affections have been blighted, vol- | 
untarily withdraws from the world, and 


from his 


Wile 





of his prowess in killing whole herds of | 


OF WILD HOG, 


| it sometimes happens that two of these 
animals become involved in ‘a diffi 
culty,” in which case the elephant, after 
| having had his legs badly gashed, usually 
|comes to the conelusion that he is de 
| grading himself by fighting his social in 
| ferior, and thereupon limps away. 

For pig-sticking there are two requisites 


| 

| in addition to the pig—a fast, steady horse, 
| and a good hog spear. The Nugger Hunt 
| spear head, which is now generally used 
in India, is shaped somewhat like a myr 
tle leaf, with long slight curves from 
point to shank, so that it can be easily 
withdrawn, as well as easily driven home. 
| A four-edged spear-head is also sometimes 
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ised, but as it is difficult to sharpen, it is 
not much liked Of course the spear head 
is made of the best quality of steel, and its 
edges ought to be sharp enough to shave 
vith, in case any lunatic should desire to 
put it to such a use 

The spear shaft is a stout male bamboo 
about nine feet long, with the butt weicht 
ed with lead so as to balance the weight 
of the spear-head The veteran pig stick 
eris particular to have his bamboo cut at 
night, and at the 


in Which case it 


time of the new moon: 
will 


This is a native su 


is his belief that it 
not vield to dry-rot 
perstition, and perhaps strikes an English 
Man, Whose sisters make a point to cut 
their hair only at the change of the moon, 
as a rather respectable superstition which 
it can do no harm to adopt. 

Armed 


mounted, the 


with this well 


pig-sticker rides off, some 


weapon, and 


times alone, but usually with a gay com 
pany of pig sticking brother officers, and 
halts on the border of the jungle while 
the native beaters drive the inhabitants of 
the jungle down the hunters. 
The master of the hunt posts the sports 


toward 


men here and there in pairs, so that each 
hunter has an especial rival, against whom 
he is pitted, and whom he must, if possi- 
ble, forestall in spearing the hog. When 
the line of spearmen is in readiness the 
beaters advance, usually with shouts and 
the beating of tom-toms. Presently one 
horn, and the hunters 
then know that the game has been started. 
A little later, and out from the jungle 
marches the ** 


of them sounds a 


sounder,” led by the patri 
archal When the master of the 
hunt considers that the game has had a 
fair 


boar. 


advance of the hunters, he 
sounds his buel 


start in 
and the horsemen, with 
poised spears, bear down upon the devoted 


boar, which bounds away with a speed 


more worthy of an antelope than a pig. 
The one great secret of success in pig 
sticking is to ride straight after the pig 


with all the speed that your horse can 


muster. The pig must be ‘* blown” with 
in the first two miles, or else he performs 
the curious respiratory feat known as 

getting his second wind,” in which case 


the chances are that he will outrun the 


horse, and squeak derision at the baffled 
hunter. But to ride straight after a fly 
Ing pig over a grass-grown Indian plain 


requires courage as well as skillful horse 


manship. There are several small ani 
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mals whose delight it is to make pitfalls 
in the ground large enough to receive a 
hoof. When a 
snared, his leg usually 


horse's thus 
breaks, and his 
rider, after a brief trip through the air, 
tries the experiment of viewing the land 
Then 
there are frequent nullahs, or sunken wa 
ter-courses, Which the hunter does not dis 
cover until he is on their very brink. = It 
the nullah can be leaped, the hunt goes on 


horse is 


scape in an upside down position. 


If, however, it is 
too wide, the rider dismounts, and 


without interruption. 
leads 
The dismounting 
is avery simple operation; and the horse, 
if he is well trained, and has saved him 
self from plunging into the nullah, ex 
presses no surprise when his master has 
slid over his neck, but waits quietly until 
the latter has picked the pebbles from his 
face and is ready to remount. Mean 
while the pig, with grunts of sarcastic joy, 
has put half a mile between himself and 
his pursuer, and is mentally prepared to 
offer odds that he will finally escape. 
When riding, the pig-sticker carries his 
spear with the butt down, and the point 
well forward in a line with 
When closing with the pig, he aims 
to reach his left side, so as to use the right 
arm freely. The pig is to be stuck imme- 
diately behind the shoulder, so that the 
spear will pass through his lungs and out 
atthe breast. The rush of the horse drives 
the spear home, and a sudden wheel to the 
left withdraws it, and leaves the hunter 
ready to receive a charge in case the wound 
is not immediately mortal. If the pig 
does charge, he is received on the point of 
the spear, and permitted to insert as much 
of it into his interior as his ferocious tem 


his horse through it. 


his horse's 


ears. 


per demands. <A good pig-sticker nearly 
always kills the game at the first blow, and 
a novice who is charged by a powerful 
boar incurs great danger, unless he is thor 
oughly cool and self-possessed. 

There are pigs which do not wait until 
they are wounded before charging. <A 
young and high-spirited boar will aban 
don the attempt to escape by flight as soon 
as he finds that the hunter is gaining on 
him, and will suddenly turn, and dash at 
the horse’s legs. If the rider is master of 
himself and his horse, the pig is promptly 
spitted. If not, the pig gathers the laurels 
of the hunt, and rejoins his ‘* sounder” to 
boast of having spoiled a horse and dis- 
comfited a British officer. 

















JONATHAN EDWARDS'S BETROTHED 


IN WESTERN MASSACHUSETTS. | lived on the high ridge between the Con 
necticut and the Westfield rivers, to say, 
‘*Come,” I informed him of my intention 
of making a descent upon his premises 
An ascent would be more correct consid 
ering their topography. My railroad ride 


\| Y acquaintance with Western Massa- 
4 chusetts had been confined to a ride 
from Springfield to Pittsfield by rail, 
when, tired of waiting for my friend, who 


Vor. LXI.—No. 366.—56 
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might have been a tolerably wsthetic ex- 
but that I 


before we came to the beautiful part, and 


perience went to sleep just 
did not wake up till we had got well past 
it On friend had 
taken me up to the top of Mount Holyoke. 
It was the hottest of hot days, and the 


another occasion a 


whole landscape had a dull and ashen 


look. The Connecticut meadows, reo- 


¢ 
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bravely once with this amusement, when 
suddenly my count was spoiled by a log 
on which were perched some twenty or 
thirty at the least calculation. As it was, 
the liveliest incident upon my journey 
was the coming in of a big wasp at the 
car window. On the opposite side of the 
car sat three large-hooded Sisters of Char 
itv, so serene, so imperturbable, that | 





\ BUSINESS 


metrically diversified,” as said the bill, 
with strips of corn and other cereals, look 
As I] 
the winding river to the 
hills beyond, I little thought 
and peace they had in store for 
their woodsy roads and in their quiet hol 
Indeed, I did not think of much 
of anything that day except the story my 


ed like a piece of fady patchwork. 
looked across 
what joy 
me along 


lows. 


companion told) me as we sat upon a 
the story of John 
Brown's famous raid on Harper's Ferry, 
about which he knew all that worth 
knowing, having been himself one of the 
areh-conspirators, 

When, having warned my friend of 
iny approach, I finally, in the one-hun 
dredth year of the Republic, set my face 
‘in his direction, my journey was about as 
unmomentous 


mossy crag together 


IS 


as a journey of one hun 
dred and tifty miles could well be. Had 
it been in the spring-time, and my ap- 
proach had been by the Canal Road, as 
generally since, [ could have counted the 
turtles in the old eanai which gives the 
road its name, I along 


was getting 


PRANSACTION, 


could not help wondering what would be 
the consequence if the wasp should light 
on either of their ascetic noses. But he 
did not gratify my curiosity. At North- 
ampton there was a prelude of happy 
faces to my coming joy, which would, I 
think, have given Jonathan Edwards, the 
genius of the place, a pang of doubt as to 
the soundness of his He was a 
man of heart as well as brain. For every 
once I think of his ‘‘sinners in the hands 
of an angry God,” I think twice of that 
most rare and beauteous passage in which 
he describes Sarah Pierrepont, his destined 


ereed. 


wife, at the age of fourteen. Dante’s 
“Vita Nuova” has hardly anything more 
mystical: ‘‘ They say there is a young 


lady in New Haven who is beloved of 
that Great Being who makes and rules 
the world, and that there are certain sea- 
sons in which this Great Being, in some 
way or other, comes to her and fills her 
mind with exceeding sweet delight, and 
that she hardly cares for anything except 
to meditate on Him. She has a singular 
purity in her affections; is most just and 
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conscientious in all her 
conduct; and you could 
not persuade her to do 
anything wrong or sin 
ful if you would give 
her all this world, lest 
she should offend this 
Great Being. She is of 
a wonderful calmness, 
sweetness, and univer 
sal benevolence, espe 
cially after this great 
God has 
Himself to her mind. 
She will sometimes go 
from place to 
place, singing sweetly, 
and seems to be always 
full of joy and pleasure, 
and no one knows for what. 
to be alone, walking in the fields and 
cvroves, and seems to have some one invis 
ible always talking with her.” He 
married this dear girl at seventeen, 
and of their blessed union, in the 
Aaron 


manifested 


about 


She loves 


second 

Burr! 
Northampton is so beautiful 

that you might imagine Ed- 

wards’s wife to be its vuardian 

angel. The tornado of 1879 

made dreadful 

its noble elms, trailing the finest 

of their leafy summits in the 

dust, but there are still enough remaining 


generation, came 


havoe among 


to make the streets exceedingly beautiful, 
even without a bevy of Smith's College 
girls taking their constitutional, with eyes 
that look right on. It is an up grade of 
some 300 feet from Northampton to Will- 
iamsburg, where the railroad comes to an 
end, and then you must go seven miles 
further on, and up hill 1200 feet more, 
before you eome to Chesterfield, which 
is the heart of Western Massachusetts. 
From various letters which my friend 
had written me from this proud emi- 
nence, I had formed a very distinct idea 
of the place, and especially of my friend's 
house and its surroundings. [ had im- 
agined a hill not unlike Mount St. Michel, 
my friend’s house answering to the mon- 
astery on the top. Iam bound to say it 
proved as unlike this as possible. But it 
proved wonderfully sweet and good, the 
journey up through overarching trees, 
and the hill-top itself, where all at once 
the hills beyond the Westfield break upon 
your view. They lie range behind range 
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MOUNT HOLYORE 


to the westward, until they touch the sky 
at an altitude of 2300 feet. Northwest is 
Greylock, 3500 feet in height, some thirty 
miles away, and from this point of view 
looking wonderfully symmetrical, with a 
truncated top like an extinet voleano. To 
the northwest, 


The merest bulge ibove the horizon’s rim, 
Of purplish blue, as if it were a cloud 
Low-lying there, that is Monadnock proud, 
Full seventy miles away, 


But the peak by which I was the most at- 
tracted was the somewhat obtuse one of 
the old farm-house next-neighboring my 
friend’s pretty cottage, and only a few 
hundred feet off. I broke the Tenth Com 
mandment all to pieces the moment that 
I saw it. I broke it into smaller pieces 
the next year when I came again, and the 
third year L had a quiet talk with the pro 
prietor as he leaned upon his seythe un 
der his apple trees, and the consequence 
was that, immediately after, I went to my 
friend, and said to him, in the words of 
the dying emperor, ** I feel myself becom 
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GREYLOCK, FROM CHESTERFIELD 


ing a god.” I was a landed proprietor. 

I had a house a hundred years old, three 

acres of grass land, a thriving orchard, a 
vegetable garden, and four barns. Since then, 
what comfort I have had upon my heaven- 
kissing hill! My constant wonder is that hundreds 
who must leave the city in the summer do not do 
as I have done. It means ten times the comfort 
| for about one-half the expense of boarding in your 
trunks. And New England is dotted all over with 
homesteads going to decay, which can be purchased 
for a song, and made habitable and even charming 
for a few hundred dollars. 

Chesterfield is as pleasant a village as one could 
desire to see. A genius of order and neatness pre- 
sides over the place. At the village centre there 
are about a dozen houses, but among them there are some fine old mansions. Time 
was when Chesterfield was on the regular stage route from Boston to Albany, and in 
the old coaching days many were the four-n-hands that stopped at the old tavern 
door (nine a day sometimes), a lineal descendant of which still opens to receive the 
casual guest. Then there were three churches, and as many stores. Now there is 
one variety store, and one variety church, inclusive of all sects. Ido not attend the 
latter as frequently as I should, but Iam a regular attendant at the former. The 
arrival of the afternoon stage is the event of every day. It is a mysterious bond 
between us and the great outside world. It brings to our quiet and coolness news 
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DESERTED HOUSE. 


of the city’s turmoil and its raging 
heat. With what satisfaction we 
read that the mercury in New York yes 
terday stood at 103° Fahrenheit! And 
here I like to watch the tidy women com- 
ing in to barter their eggs and butter— 
such butter!—for the shop-man’s goods. 
it takes a rainy day to bring out the men- 
folk in full force. They are a silent race. 
In the coast towns of Massachusetts back- 
shop discussion very soon gets loud and 
damnatory. It does not in Chesterfield. 
But here, as there, the stove is subject to 
what Mr. Emerson felicitously calls ‘* the 
fury of expectoration.” I am convinced 
that for real enjoyment of country life 
one must become a citizen. A visitor may 
enjoy the scenery, but not till you become 
a resident do the village people say, ‘‘ He 
has become as one of us,” and open their 
hearts to you accordingly. We are as- 
sured that pessimism is the only proper 
frame of mind in view of present social 
conditions. But it is very hard to be a 
pessimist in Western Massachusetts. 

It is a piece of singular good fortune 
for me that my friend and neighbor was 
to the manner born. He knows the home 


and ancestry of every resident, and every | 


spot suggests for him a 
knows all the local traditions. 


history. He 
He can tell 


| ** Where did the plain girls live ?” 


|on cold winter nights. 


me where the menagerie elephant fell over | 


the bank, and who brought the first pine- 
apple to Chesterfield 
borough, who is now President Hayes. 


| been and has passed away. 


~a boy from Brattle- | 


His venerable aunt, who lives beside our | 
village green, assures me that she always | ‘* laylocks” and its tiger-lilies blazing in 








knew that Ruth- 
erford would turn 
out well. Chester- 
field was ineorpora 
ted about one hundred and twenty years 
ago, but once out from the centre, where 
everything is fresh and bright, one finds 
at every turn the pathos of a life that has 
Many are the 
empty and deserted houses on these roads ; 
many the 
with vines and trees. 


cellars overgrown 
My friend can tell 
me what men and women, what young 
men and what pretty girls, once lived in 
these now ruined and 
He is so eloquent about the girls that I 
am sometimes inclined to parody Charles 
Lamb's question to his mother, ‘‘ Where 
are the bad people buried?” and ask, 
But I 
am more than willing to believe all that 
he tells me about Rowena Darling and 
the rest. Somehow her name has found 
the tenderest lodgment in my memory. 
There is a cross-road leading to her door, 
along which she is sometimes my invisi- 
ble companion. I stand upon the door- 
stone on which she used to linger with her 
lovers. I note the cellar stairs down 
which she used to go for apples and cider 
The roses that 
Rowena and her dear companions planted 
bloom in many a door-yard still for any 
hand that chooses to pluck them, but the 


houseless 


deserted homes. 


| roses in their cheeks were withered long 


ago. 


And every ruin has its clump of 
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the sun. 

The town 

Was scarce 

ly settled 
when the ery 
of ‘* West 
ward, ho!” 
Was heard 
among Its 
young men. 
But then the 
West was the valley of the Mohawk. By 
the beginning of the present century the 
favorite songs at apple bees and huskings 
were all pitched to the tune of emigration. 


Wal : oy 

And we will plough and hoe, girls, and vou shall 
knit a SOW 

And we'll settle on t banks of the O-hi-o” 


The wonder is that men were ever led to 
Now all 
their homely culture and the ruins of 
their former thrift have turned to plea 


santness 


settle on these windy heights. 


Times change, and the manners with 
them. Evidently the average Christian 
was not a teetotaler a century ago. For 
it is on record that at the first church 
raising in Chesterfield Robert Webster re- 
ceived £4 16s. 103d. for a barrel of rum 


wherewith to raise the meeting-house. | 


And Chesterfield was not exceptionally a 
rum place. This was the order of the 
day. The ordination of the second min 


RUINS OF ROWENA DARLING'S HOUSE. 
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ister happened dur 
ing the Revolution 
ary war, and the 
depreciation of the 
currency is happi 
ly illustrated by thi 
prices charged for 
the drinks which 
clarified the minds 
of the councilcalled 
todetermine wheth 
er Mr. Kilburn was 
aman well-furnish 
ed for the Gospel 
nunistry. Lieuten 
ant Abner Brown 
supplied the drinks, 
and charged for 
them as follows 
Thirty-eight mugs 
of flip, twelve dol 
lars permug; twen 
tv-four mugs of ¢1 
der, four dollars per 
mug; eleven gills 
of rum bitters, six 
dollars per gill; two mugs of sling, at 
twenty-four dollars per mug.” Six hun- 
dred and sixty-six dollars in all! But 
what individuality in the choice of drinks! 
Can it be that these saintly men inter 
preted the Scriptural injunction, ** Try 
the spirits.” ma peculiar manner ? 

Whether the success of Mr. Kilburn’s 
labors justified such an expensive ordina- 
tion, | have not been able to discover. 
The nearest approach to genius I have dis- 
covered in the annals of the church was 
at the beginning of the present century, 
at which time a poet-preacher occupied the 
sacred desk. An epithalamium which he 
wrote for one of the maidens of his flock 
is still preserved. It is not as imaginative 
as Edmund Spenser’s. A single stanza 
introduces us at once into ‘the haunt of 
the main region of his song”: 

* Eliza’s bridal day draws nigh, 

And vet that day may never come; 
For like her sister she may die, 
And sink untimely to her tomb.” 


But, as it happened, Eliza lived to a good 
old age, and in the little burying-ground, 
not far from the village church, I found 
her grave, and on its headstone a verse of 
Whittier: 
“The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls; 
The gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books and scrolls.” 
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This is better than the 
epithalamium. How 
W hittier’s 
verses have already at 
tained to this sort of 
And it is 


It is a good service 


many of 


immortality ! 
no mean sort. 
he is doing in driving out the old 
time dreariness. 
to any one that a verse of Whittier 
should reach this retired spot so soon, 


If it seems strange 


[know astrangerthing. There is a 
stone on ‘the old hill’ in Marble 
head, erected only a year after the publi 
cation of Gray's ** Elegy in a Country 
Chureh-Yard,” which contains a stanza 
of this poem, for which Wolfe might well 
be willing to exchange the glory of Quebec. 
The loeation of the burying-ground of 
our village was determined in a pathetic 
manner. There was much ditference of 
opinion as to where the burying-ground 
should be. Before a decision was arrived 
at, Benjamin Bonney’s wife died, and Abiel 
Stetson dug her grave upon the land of 
Archelas Anderson. Then the burying- 
ground was laid out so as to include her 
grave, so many yards to the east of it, so 
many to the west, and soon. With a lit 
tle trouble it would be possible to diseov- 
er now the exact situation of that first 
lonely grave. To return for a moment 
to the matter of churches, there used to 
be a Baptist church in what we call the 
Hollow, through which flows the West 
field, two miles west of the village, and 
several hundred feet below its altitude. 
But a freshet carried off this church, and 
the proprietors, astonished that their pe- 
culiar element should not respect their 
meeting-house, broke up their organiza- 
tion. 


OLD BURYING-GROUND, CHESTERFIELD 


A pleasant thing about our village is 
the homely 
pales 
Wherewith the lowly farmer tames 
Nature to mute companionship 
With his own mind’s domestic mood, 
And strives the surly world to clip 
In the arms of familiar habitude.’ 


| One of the most unique of these is ** the 


Bofat,” the name of a section of the town 
ship. Constable Benjamin Bryant had 
been sent over to this section to collect 
certain unpaid taxes. 
return how the settlers in that region were 


Being asked on his 


prospering, he rephed that they were ** as 
poor as the devil's bofat.” Hence the name. 
A bofat, I need hardly say, is a little cor 
ner closet where the family rum was gen 
erally kept. The word is evidently a cor 
ruption of buffet, to which our ancestors 
did not give the French pronunciation. 
Indeed, this word butfet seems to tend 
easily to corruption, the king’s ** beef-eat- 
ers,” the yeomen of the guard, being the 
king’s buffetiers, the keepers of the king's 
buffet 

No race of weaklings could have tamed 
these rugged hills. A type of the ma 
jority was the man whose favorite relax- 
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DANGEROUS PASSAGE. 


ation was to ‘‘step over to Northampton 
and get a bag@ of salt.” Now to North- 
ampton and back is a distance of twenty- 
eight miles, to say nothing of the bag of 
salt. This race has not died out. One 
of them plants a stumpy hill-side with 
thirty acres of rye. It was a sight to 
make a painter's heart dance with delight 
to see the steep declivity one mass of bil 
lowy gold set in a frame of forest green; 
or later, when the rye had been cradled, 
to see the clumsy oxen lumbering down 
into the ford, and out upon *‘‘the river 
road.” This river road is hardly safe for 
young people to travel on, the branches 
overarch it so pleasantly, the river makes 
such a delicious murmur all the way, the 
seclusion is so perfect. If John has got 
anything to say to Mary, now is hischance. 


country lanes,” 
wonder that 
ried.” 


anybody remains unmar- 


says Thackeray, ‘*it is a | 


The Westfield River is a miracle of | 


beauty ali along its course. 
ed twenty miles with it for a companion, 


piece which is the river road par e.xcel- 
lence. So far as artist work upon it is 


I have walk- | 


the landscape has for 
the artist. There is no 
other town in New Eng: 
land which is so rich in 
minerals. Short of Si 
beria, there is no such 
vein of tourmaline as 
that whichrunsthrough 
*Clark’s Ledges” in the 
West Village. 


these ledges have been 


Tons of 


blasted away to liberate 
the beautiful crystals 
which have enriched 
every celebrated muse 
um in America and Eu- 
Other minerals 
are hardly less beauti- 
fulthan the tourmaline. 
The garnet is the most 
plentiful of all, but the 
specnnens are without 
any mercantile value. 
In blasting for a drain on my own prem- 
ise3 T brought to light one of these crys 
tals as big as an after-dinner coffee-cup. 
Then there are beautiful specimens of 
beryl, spodumene, staurolite, and I know 
not what besides, though for the last two 
years we have kept a first-rate mineral- 
ogist in our village, Professor Brush, of 
the Yale Scientific School. There is a 
certain cave in the vicinity of ‘* Clark’s 
Ledges,” to enter which at one end and 
emerge at the other is possible for some, 
but not for all. I am not one of the 
some, and in making the attempt there 
was a dreadful moment when retreat or 
advance seemed equally impossible. But 
while the lower extremities of my guide 
were painfully worrying after his head 


r¢ ype. 


| and shoulders into the open air, I man- 
‘When one thinks of country houses and 


aged to back out. 
The valley of the Connecticut is hidden 
from Chesterfield by a range of hills a 


| little higher than the village, two or three 


miles away. From these hills—‘t Ram 
Hill” and ‘* Kidd’s Lookout” are the most 


| commanding—the valley of the Connecti- 
besides driving many times the five-mile | 


concerned, it seems to be as yet The Un- | 


known River. The artists will find it 


abounding in material for them when- | 


ever they choose to turn their eyes in this 
direction. The hills through which it 


works its sinuous way have even greater | 


attractions for the man of science than 





cut and the adjacent hills and mountains 
are exceedingly beautiful to see. The 
long range of Holyoke nowhere reaches 
an altitude exceeding 1200 feet, but 1t has 
all the character of a much higher range. 
Monadnock, seen from these hills, reveals 
its true proportions. On aclear day, with 
your naked eye, you can see the Half-way 
House ‘‘sparkle like a grain of salt” in 
the intense sunlight. With my mind’s 
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RYE FIELD 


eye, upon the cloudiest or mistiest day, I 
can see forms and faces of dear friends 
upon the top, and with my mind’s ear 
hark their cheery voices signaling across 
tome. Wachusett shows a less and faint- 
er bulge to the eastward, and to the north- 
west Greylock shows its entire length, and 
justifies its homely farmer's name, Saddle- 
back. 

I suppose that every village seems cen- 
tral to its inhabitants. But Chesterfield 


to me seems quite exceptionally intend- 


ed for sallying out of into the country 














AND FORD. 


round about. Ihave driven hundreds of 
miles of various road, and found nothing 
but loveliness in the general aspect of the 
land. Directly north is Goshen, cele- 
brated by Mr. Warner as the place where 
|a boy died from not eating green apples. 
| He was very fond of them, and he pined 
so for them that he died. Next north of 
Goshen is Ashfield, in a high mountain 
| nook 1200 feet or more above the level of 
| the sea. Ido not know a sleepier hollow 
| than its village street. Ashfield has the 

least pretentious and most suggestive sol- 


| 
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GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS S HOUSE, ASHFIELD, 


diers’ monument [ have yet seen—a little 
drinking fountain, of simple and elegant 
design, inseribed with the names of the 
brave men who perished for the sake of 
Union and Emancipation. George Will- 
iam Curtis lives close by in a very simple 
and pleasant home, where from June to 
October he mixes work and play—a ht- 
tle of the latter with a good deal of the 
former. I felt sure the fountain idea was 
his, but he gave all the eredit of it to his 
friend Charles Eliot Norton, to whose 
house he looks across under his orchard 
trees, and the foot-path thither is well 
trodden. As we drove home, past hills 
and meadows where the mowing-machine 
was buzzing like a great locust, and the 
mowers’ seythes were gleaming in the sun, 
and all the air was sweet from the fresh- 
fallen e@rass, how could we but reeall 
that little song which Mr. Curtis wrote 


“a many years ago 


“T walked among the golden grain 
That bent and whispered to the plain 
‘How gaviv the sweet summer passes 
So quietly treading o'er us grasses.’ 
‘A sad-eved reaper came that wav, 
But silent in the singing dav, 
Laving the graceful grain along, 
Phat met the sickle with a son 


‘The sad-eved reapel said to me, 


‘Sad are the summer fields you see; 

Golden to-day, to-morrow gray: 

So fades young love from life away. 
“Tis reaped, but it is garnered well,’ 

Il ventured th id man to tell: 








‘ Though love declines, yet Heaven is kind 
God knows his sheaves of life to bind 
More sadly then he bowed his head, 
And sadder were the words he said: 
‘Though every summer green the plain, 
This harvest shall not bloom again.’ ’ 


Cummington, as well as Goshen, is 
next to our village on the northern side 
The spirit and the memory of Bryant 
haunt the place. The poet had some 
vears more to live when I first visited his 
hill-side home. The broad-browed, state 
ly housekeeper gave us a hearty welcome 
Now the pile of walking-sticks beside the 
door gets no additions from the poet re 
turning from his solitary walks. They 
are rotting in the sun and rain, and get 
ting decimated by the crowd of relic 
hunting visitors who come and go. The 
maple forest, which suggested the ‘In 
scription for the Entrance to a Wood,” is 
still thickening its trunks, and yielding 
annual sweetness,'as human beings do not 
do, alas! when they are bored. We could 
easily credit the assurance of the poem: 

“Thou wilt find nothing here 


all that pained thee in the haunts of men 
To make thee loathe thy life.” 


a) 


I have not contented myself with driv 
ing over the pleasant roads that radiate 
from Chesterfield. I have done some 
walking too. Once the objective point 
was Greylock, thirty miles away. We 
were off at six o'clock one bright and 


SOLDIERS’ FOUN TAIN, ASHFIELD. 
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elistening morning after a day of rain. 
Thanks to the ‘‘gay, guiltless pair” who 
cut short the confidences of their virgin 
nest. and lent their morning freshness to 
encourage our first mile! The rain of 
yesterday was lying heavy on the foliage; 





Plays on the slope awhile, and the 
(1008 prattiing Into groves again, 
Ott to its warbling waters drew 
M ttle feet when life was new, 


We had intended to rest for the night 
in Savoy, eighteen miles from Chester 


And singing down thy narrow glen, 


Shalt mock the fading voice of men.” 


every leaf was flashing in the sun. We 
broke our fast at Cummington, and did it 
so well that if I ever follow Thackeray’s 
example and write ‘‘ Memorials of Gor- 
mandizing,” that morning’s meal shall 
have an honored place. On the way to 
West Cummington we dallied for a while 
in the exquisitely beautiful ravine through 
which comes tumbling down the brook 
about which Bryant has sung one of his 
rarest songs: 

“This little rill, which from the springs 

Of vonder grove its current brings, 


Bryant's * RivuLet 


field. But the public-house was not in 
viting, and the general aspect of the place 
Was melancholy and morose. We dis 
covered afterward that a villager had just 
committed suicide, and hence the cloud 
The ‘* Pearl of 


Savoy” did not appear upon the scene, and 


upon the common heart. 


we wondered whether she might not be 
buried in the bleak and lonely burying 
ground, concerning which the legend is 
that the inhabitants, getting tired of wait 
ing for one of their number to occupy the 
first grave, borrowed a corpse from one 
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of the neighboring villages to start the 
settlement It is now populous enough. 
There is another village hereabout, a tri- 
fle dull, which has a burying-ground so 
spruce and fine that a facetious person 
said of it that it was ‘‘the life of the 
place a 

We came to the head-waters of the 
Westfield about five o'clock. The West- 
field flows into the Connecticut. Turn- 
ine the ridge of the divide, in a few mo- 
ments we came upon the head-waters of 
the Hoosae, which flows into the Hudson. 
[ had hoped that from the topmost ridge 
of the divide Greylock would break upon 
us, as Monadnock breaks all at onee on 
one who climbs the Peterborough hills. 
But it was not so to be. At length the | 
revelation came, ample and splendid—an 
enormous bulk spread out and clothed | 
with forests, and softly veiled with trail- 
ing shadows: a background sombre and 
huge and rough contrasting with a fore- 
ground of wide slopes of field and pasture 
lying bright and warm in the strong sun- | 
light. The vision kindled in our veins 
a fine hilarity. But by the time we had 
accomplished the thirty-two miles which 
brought us to North Adams, we were glad | 
to go to bed. 

Sunday, another rainy day, made Mon- 
day all the better for the ascent of Grey- | 
lock. It is not an ideal mountain. The | 
ascent is not difficult, but long and tedious. 
A sharp climb, like that which carries you | 


up over the sunburned ledges of Kearsarge | 
or Monadnock, is much more inspiring. | 
Ascending Greylock from the north, the | 
path dips down between Mount Williams, 
a great spur, and the main peak, so that 
you walk some miles without getting up 
aninch. The wetness of the ground and 
the dampness of the foliage reduced us 
to a cherubie condition; that is, in Dr. 
Holmes’s phrase, we had ‘‘no econven- 
iences for sitting down.” The mountain | 
is wooded to the very top, so that we were | 
first apprised of our nearness to it by 
meeting a Williams College student anda 
young lady, who had lost their way, poor 
things! but did not seem at all unhappy. 
Suddenly we came in sight of the Coast 
Survey beacon, made a quick rush, and | 
stood upon the summit, looking eastward, 
with a wide, billowy landscape stretching 
leagues away in front of us. Westward 
the Catskills looked so vast and blue that 
[ must believe some trick of atmosphere 
had done its best for them. We saw the 





Hudson gleaming at their feet, and the 
smoke of furnaces upon its banks. — To the 
northwest the Adirondacks looked like dim 
and shadowy ghosts of mountains that 
had been in some primeval world, and so 
did the further Green Mountains that com 
pleted the circle of our vision between the 
Adirondacks and Monadnock’s beauteous 
dome. 

What a pity that by some device of en 
gineering the Troy and Greenfield road 
could not have been carried over Hoosac 
Mountain instead of under it! Not that 
I would have availed myself of it. 
‘*Shanks’s mare” was good enough for 
me. But no time-saving can compensate 
the under-ground traveller for the loss of 
that which the traveller across the top en 
joys. It would be hard to say whether 
the westward look back upon Greylock or 
the eastward down the Deerfield Valley 
is the more enchanting. Either is beauti- 
fulenough. And so is the Deerfield Val 
ley itself, which I followed down till 
night-fall of the day after my Greylock 


|excursion, when I came to Shelburne 


Falls. Sixteen miles of pleasant walking 
the next morning brought me to Deer- 
field’s famous century - growing elms. 


| Deerfield is a beautiful old town, but there 


is a general flavor of mild decay about it 
which suggests an ebbing life. It so hap- 


| pened that on the day of my arrival the 


trustees of the Deerfield Academy held 


| their annual dinner. How sudden and 


dramatic are the transitions of human 
fortune! I who an hour before had been 
taken for a tramp and eyed askance, from 
whom innocent children had run to hide 
their faces in their mothers’ gowns, sat at 
the right hand of the president, and feast- 
ed like a king. In the tavern hall, safely 
inclosed in glass, is shown the door of the 
famous Indian House, which was incon- 
siderately destroyed not many years ago. 
The clefts made by the tomahawks in 1704 
look as fresh as though they had been 
made but yesterday, and speak wonders 
for the Indians who made them. They 
must have had the strength of Hercules. 
Another time we struck due west as far 
as Pittsfield, and then down into Southern 
Berkshire. This made a splendid tramp. 
From Chesterfield to Worthington, the 
next village westward, the road has such 
companionship of brooks and streams that 
it is a continual delight. At Peru, seven 
miles further on, you are at the top of the 
water-shed between the Westfield and the 
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Housatonic. 


The meeting-house is so ex- | finitely more beautiful and grand. On 


actly on the top that the rain on one side. our way from Worthington to Peru we 
runs off into the eastern and on the other found the tiniest, dreariest church that 
into the western river. Fancy two drops, | ever was seen, at the bottom of a little 





WESTFIELD RIVER. 


falling a hair’s-breadth apart, finding their | 
way into the ocean by such different routes, 
and reaching it a hundred miles asunder! 
What a parable of life is here! 
“One port, methought, alike they sought, 
One purpose hold where’er they fare: 
O bounding breeze, O rushing seas, 
At last, at last, unite them there!’ 


French’s Hill at this point 1s 2300 feet 
high, only a hundred less than Wachu- 
sett, but the view which it affords is in- 


hollow set in the heart of the most dainty 
bit imaginable of out-door loveliness. We 
could not but hope that every pleasant 
Sunday there was an adjournment to the 
A striped snake of quite 
magnificent proportions was basking in 
the hot sunlight that was beating down 
upon the broad, flat door-stone of the 
church, and within there was evidently a 
scattering of church mice on our approach, 
the remains of yesterday's lunches left in 


adjacent grove. 
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the pews being well nibbled. It is not 
thought, that has 
t. My friend 
was congregation and | was minister, and 


every city church, we 


such signs of life about 


we held a little service, reading a few of 
Wesley's noble hymns, and then we re 
sumed our journey. 
Peru to 


Hinsdale 


walking: but the crown of our rejoicing 


From is. pleasant 
came a little further on, when, leaving 
the modern turnpike, we struck into the 
old Boston and Albany stage route. The 
was pretty sharp, and in a little 
while Hinsdale was nestling far down be 
Then 


for a moment we stood in the presence of 


ascent 
low us in an embosomed hollow. 


two worlds, and in another the eastern 
dropped behind the mountain’s brow, and 
Berkshire was revealed to us in all its 
At the north old Greylock loom 
ed dark and immense, seeming almost op 


glory 


pressively near, and at the west stretched 
a great rgountain wall, beautiful with up 
land pastures, and great patches of sun 
light and eloud shadows, and the darker 
From 
this point of vantage it was hard to break 


shadows of the deep cool ravines. 
away. Pittsfield, to which we came in 
time for tea, is a most charming town. 
East Street and South Street will com 
pare favorably with any streets New Ene 
land has to show, those of Williamstown 
and Stockbridge perhaps excepted. But 
Pittstield is a beautiful town 
everything but name; 


a city in 
and so, though we 
had walked twenty-nine miles since morn- 
Ing, and were not so fresh as when we set 
out, we pushed on to Lenox, that we might 
sleep at length in country air, and amid 
country sights and sounds. 

A mile out of Pittsfield there is a fine 
view up the valley. Its beauty was en- 
haneed for us by the splendors of a brill 
iant sunset, clothing the eastern hills with 
violet, and the western with deep blue- 
“It is not the goal, but the 
course, that makes us happy,” says Rich- 


black dyes 


ter; but as we went on, it gradually came 
to pass that the goal assumed supreme at- 
tractiveness, and the course became a lit 
tle wearisome. But when we reached 
the hill-top overlooking Lenox from the 
north, where stands the fine old church 
in which, August 1, 1842, Dr. Channing 
spoke his last word for liberty, his last 
his remarkable 
address on the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies—thinking of him and of that 
glorious word, we 


publie word of any sort 


turned aside into the 


No wonder 


chureh-yard close at hand. 
Fanny Kemble wished to be buried here! 
The night was fast shutting down as we 
went in among the quiet graves and look 
ed down the valley. Only the outlines 
of the hills were visible, with here and 
there a light down in the village, or in 
some farm-house on beyond. The last 
lingered in the 
There never was a sweeter ending 


faint streaks of sunset 
west. 
to a happier day. 

Continuing down the valley the next 
morning, we came upon a little low red 
cottage, at which we stopped and asked if 
we might have a bow] of bread and milk. 
Assured that we might do so, we were 
about to sit upon the threshold, where the 
eat was dozing, with a still warm chip 
munk under her fatal paw; but the genial 
housekeeper insisted that we should come 
into the dining-room, where we ate our 
bread and milk out of rare china bowls, 
and drank the remainder of the family 
cotfee with a grateful mind. And, be 
hold! the house was one out of a hundred 
thousand; for here lived Nathaniel Haw 
thorne, and here he wrote the Blithedale 
Romance, the House of the Seven Gables, 
and the Tanglewood Tales. For such 
work as his it would be difficult to im 
agine a more suitable spot. 

Our hostess refusing to take anything 
‘from young students,” we went on to 
Stockbridge, and there came again upon 
Jonathan Edwards's tracks, and barred 
the door of his parsonage with the same 
bar with which he kept out bores and In 
dians midway of the eighteenth century. 
Of all New England villages Stockbridge 
is the most beautiful. There are no oth 
er trees so fine, no other lawns so velvety. 
But Shetfield’s dozy street pleased us with 


its homelier beauty quite as much as any- 


thing we had seen. 

The following day we took the cars as 
far as Huntington, upon the 
Albany road. From this point a walk of 
fourteen miles—ten along the banks of the 
Westfield and four up the hills—brought 
us again to Chesterfield. But a mile or 
two short of home there was a well-kept 
tryst, and after that, music of friendliest 
voices and young people's happy laughter 
made us oblivious of dust and weariness. 

Thus, after a fashion, something has 
been told about our village and its belong- 
ings, and the regions round about. But 
how much remains unsaid! Indeed, the 
most that goes to make a country summer 
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beautiful can not be floated off upon the | the rain; wonderful moonlight avd star 


: 4 
printed page. It is a matter of a moment | light; and, best of all, the heavens of love iy 
here, a moment there—the children com- | and tenderness opening to you, deep be 4 


ing home upon the loaded hay; the farm- | yond deep, in this pure world, as somehow 
ers driving their teams afield; the cattle | they do not, can not, in the great city’s : 
coming home at night; sunset enchant- | hot and crowded ways, albeit 

ments that no mortal can deseribe; the “Only those whe up aed ces eel 

elistening of the trees and grasses after \re of the green trees fully sensible.” 


MIDNIGHT, JUNE 30, 1879. : 
I. 
Mipnigur—in no midsummer tune 


whe pe 


The breakers lash the shores: 
The cuckoo of a joyless June { 
Is calling out-of-doors: 


And thou hast vanish’d from thine own 
To that which looks like rest. 

True brother, only to be known 
By those who love thee best. 


I. , 
Midnight—and_ joyless June gone by, 
And from the deluged park 
The euekoo of a worse July 
Is calling thro’ the dark : 


But thou art silent under-ground, i 
And o’er thee streams the rain, HW 
True poet, surely to be found 
When Truth is found again. 


ITT. 
And, now to these unsummer'd skies 
The summer bird is still, 
Far off a phantom euckoo cries f 
From out a phantom hill: 


And thro’ this midnight breaks the sun fi 
Of sixty years away, 


The light of days when life begun, : 
' The days that seem to-day, + 
When all my griefs were shared with thee, th 
And all my hopes were thine . 
As all thou wert was one with me, , 
May all thou art be mine! } 
Nore.—Charles Tennyson Turner, in whose memory this poem was written, was the brother of Al 3 
fred Tennyson, and was himself a poet He was born July 4, 1808. He graduated at Cambridge in 1832, ay 
and became vicar of Grasby. By the will of a relative, who bequeathed him a small estate, his surname ; 
. of “Tennyson” was exchanged for that of “Turner.” He died April 25, 1879. His brother, the poet 


i 
laureate, says of his sonnets that some of them have all the tenderness of the finest Greek epigram, and ; 
that a few of them are among the noblest in our language y 

- 








“1 SAW HER FACE WHITE EVEN IN ALL THAT IMMENSE RUDDY GLARE.”—[SEE PAGE 893. ] 


THE DRIFT-WOOD FIRE. 


T was our last night at the Beach House, 

and those of us that were left had clus 
tered round the fire that had been laid on 
the hearth of the great hall, where all sum 
mer we had been wont to do our masquer 
ading and our dancing 

We were none of us very gay; indeed, 
We were 


just about to separate, and summer was 


we were some of us very sad 


over It was a wild autumn storm out 
side, and there was not another house 
within a half-dozen miles of this lone 
some hostelry; but, more than all, it was 
two davs and a night since we had seen 
or heard of Ravmonde, and everybody 
ibout the place loved Raymonde, whose 
royal foreign name only bespoke a royal 





foreign nature; for how such a tropical 
soul came out of our commonplace tem 
perate existence and civilization was not 





He was wonderfully 
charming in his appearance: dark and 


to be explained. 


pale, with glowing eyes as dark as eyes 
dare be, and the dark locks falling over a 
wide low white brow. As you looked up 
at his face, you were reminded of some 
thing of the princes in the halls of Eblis 
before their hearts took fire, so gentle a 
melancholy was stamped there. Yet it 
was not easy to understand this melan 
choly; he seemed to have almost every 
thing in his life that made other people 
vlad and gay. He was rich, and had no 
sordid cares; he was so manly that wo- 
men adored him, and so gentle that men 
loved him; he had such marvellous pow 
ers that he could acquit himself well in 
almost every one of the arts—could paint, 
could model, could harmonize; and he had 
such discretion that he contented himself 
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with swallow flights, and stretched no 
broad canvases, planned no great sym- 
phonies. He liked his gun better than 
any of his playthings, and really seemed 
to be a little proud of being able to toss a 
penknife in the air, and split a bullet on 
its descending blade, and of nothing else. 
He had been at the Beach House since 
June, and had unconsciously led all hearts 
captive, although he cared for nothing 
less. We were a little interested to see 
she arrived, with her mother and aunt, 
and the maids, and the bird, and the dogs, 
without which Mrs. Mercer never trav- 
elled. Apparently he struck her no more 
than if he had been the shadow of some- 
body else. 
so none rose to her cheek, and no fresh 
light came to her eyes, as 
and saluted on the piazza, as she came in, 
by Sallie Worthen—Mr. Raymonde, stand 
ing near, was presented by Sallie with the 
air of treasure-trove; and Miss Mercer 
bowed in her slow, graceful 


way, and | 


a 
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‘*Aha, Miss Marion Mercer !” thought 
I; ‘‘now I know why it is that none of 
these suit. And you and Mr. 
taymonde such strangers, too!” 


suitors 


‘*Marion!” he exclaimed again, in a 
tone that would have rent her heart if she 
had had any, I thought. 

‘*Be so good as to let me pass,” she 
said, very low and distinctly. 

‘* No,” he returned, ‘‘not till I know 


|of what it is that you hold me guilty, 
how he would strike Marion Mercer when | 


She never had any color, and | 


when hailed | 


passed on, while Mr. Raymonde lifted his | 


hat as indifferently. We wondered a lit 
tle that Marion did not give so extraordi- 
nary a person, as we had come to consid- 
er him, a second glance, and at Mr. Ray- 
monde’s languid carelessness as well in 
the presence of Marion, who had never 
known anything but conquest; but per- 


though, for my part, nothing of the sort | 


made any difference to me 
maid, on the outside of all such matters. 
But sometimes the lookers-on in Vienna 
have a better time than the players in the 
pageant; and I realized it one evening, 
after a week had gone by, in which no 
one saw Raymonde looking over Marion’s 
sketching book, or asking her to dance, 
or exchanging a single glance with her, 
or Marion’s eye once flashing in his diree- 
tion. I had taken a longer walk on the 
lonely beach than I had intended, and, 
quite tired with hurrying, I had stopped 
to rest, on my way back, in the shadow 
of the cliff, and I think I must have fall- 


en asleep a few moments; for all at once | 


I started, shivering, to think what had hap- 
pened, and finding that it was quite dark, 
and to hear a voice—a voice that I knew 
at once was Raymonde’s—exclaiming, 
‘Marion, how long do you think I can 
endure this ?” 

‘*T don’t know what you mean, sir,” 
was the cold reply. 
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a sick old | 


why my letters have been returned, un 
opened, and my name refused at 
door.” 

‘* You wish to know!” she cried out, as 
if repression suddenly ceased, and the 
‘You dare to ad- 
you, whose wife I had prom- 
ised to be, whom [ adored, who forsook me 
for a dancing girl, and left me desolate!” 

There was one moment’s silence. 

‘**And you believed this!” he gasped. 
‘*T suppose it was the dancing girl who 
stood to me for my picture of the Almée 

that innocent little thing, the support 
of mother and sisters. 


your 


flood-gates were opened. 


dress me so 


Since you could 
believe that,” he said, in a voice shaking 
with suppressed passion, ‘‘I will not ask 
you to believe the truth, that, sketching 
in the Maremma, I was seized with fever, 
and nursed back to life by the peasants 
living in a tomb, and came to my reason 


| only to find that you and all of yours had 
haps we were just as well content, al- | 


left Rome—had left it with insult and ob- 
loquy to me. As for the dancing girl 

my God! is it possible > You believe that 
of me! I ask nothing more of you.” 
And I 


shingle; 


heard his steps ringing on the 
and then Marion had sunk down 


| where she was, in a storm of uncontrolla- 


| 


ble and unappeasable sobs, from knowl- 
edge of which I crept away like a con 
temptible eavesdropper, for those sobs said 
more than either she or Raymonde had. 
But if I had stirred before, it would have 
only increased the trouble, after all. 

It was the night for the band to play; 
but I did not see Marion that evening 
among all the gay couples, till, just be- 
fore eleven o'clock, she was visible, lean- 
ing against an open window-way, in her 
creamy crape, and her shawl of red Ma 
deira lace like a crimson cobweb round 
her hair and shoulders, not a trace of 
tears or of any emotion on her proud and 
lovely face, as she listened rather dreami- 
ly to the music, took one turn down the 
room with Mr. Munson, and going up the 


| stairs, in her slow, calm way of doing ev- 
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erything, passed Mr. Raymonde coming 
in wild and wet from the sea. I kept my 
own counsel, and rather pleased myself 
with the idea of be ing the single spectator 
of the spectacle. 

It was a day or two before Mr. Ray 
monde appeared upon the scene delving 
at his sketches in his own rooms, they 
and then 
sauntered down among the bathers, and 


said as naturally as ever he 
took his dip, and frolicked with the chil 
Water did not make him 


look as it does some people; 


dren as usual. 
the more he 
was wet, the closer curled the dark rings 
of his hair, that had only a long wave in it 
when dry, and the rich color lighted his 
cheek, that was always so pale on shore. 
Marion, too, was one of those women that 
are not ruined by sea-bathing; she came 
down to the brink completely wrapped in 
her long thick white cloak, which one of 
the Mercer maids became useful for once 
by taking, and the moment that she was 
in the water the waves all seemed to flow 
down from her shoulders like the folds of 
a garment her, and as she swam 
away she was more like a Nereid than a 
boarder at the Beach House. 
Nereid might 


shark or 


about 


But I sup- 


pose even a have had a 
cramp, or a 
seize her beautiful foot, or 
as I sat ona 
rock sketching the bathing scene, there 
Was a from Sallie and Charlotte and 
the all from Marion, 
who had thrown up her arms and gone 
under. 


to the spot directly, followed by young 


the sort; for one morning, 


cry 


rest, but none at 


Arthur Santley was swimming 


Maybank, and almost before one knew it 
a boat was putting out from shore, when 
Mr. Raymonde, had playing 
with the children at the other side of the 
little bathing cove, and had dived at once, 
now appeared swimming in, with Marion’s 
head over his shoulder; 


who been 


and wading up 
the sands, he delivered her to the howling 
maids and Mrs. Mercer, and stalked away 
to his dressing-room. 

Of course Mr. Raymonde was a hero 
for the rest of the day, though he begged 
off from some of the worship by declaring 
that it was nothing to him, for he spent 
maidens. 
But Marion was not down stairs. 


his days rescuing drowning 
| con 
fess I was a little curious to know what 
Marion would say to him when they met, 
or if she would send for him to thank him. 
But my curiosity was not likely to be 
gratified, and nobody knew of her send 


other sea-monster 


something of 
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ing for him, and after she re-appeared she 
probably said nothing, and they passed 
and repassed with the customary inditfer 
ent inclination, 


I declare,” exclaimed Sallie once. as 


she witnessed the movement, and befor 
Raymonde was really out of hearing, **] 
don't believe she has ever thanked thy 
man for saving her life!” 

‘** Perhaps she doesn't thank him,” said 
Miss Carmen. ‘* Miss Mercer always acts 
as if life were a gift not worth the taking.’ 

Still I saw that Marion did not go into 
the water again without a shudder, and 
presently ceased to go at all, although she 
went down to the shore with the rest 
She was standing alone at the head of the 
cove, looking out seaward, not far from 
my when Raymonde 
came down one morning, and joined her 
so unexpectedly that she started. 

‘*Perhaps Miss Carmen’s words were 
true,” he said, ‘and you really do not 
think life a gift worth thanks.” 

‘Oh no,” she answered, quietly. 


sketching-block, 


‘Life 
But I did not think of thank 
ing you for what you could not help do 
ing. Ido not suppose you would let a 
dog drown before your eyes.” 

‘You flatter me,” he said, and remain 
ed silent; and if, after a moment or two, 
either would have said anything 
there was no chance for the scurrying 
and seampering with which the bathers 
hurried up the cove, having seen a man 


is precious. 


nore, 


eater, or a sea-serpent, or an old log, or 
something of the sort riding along its 
outer reach. But if either had spoken, I 
made up my mind it would have had to 
be Raymonde: the solid firmament miglit 
crack, but sinee he had said that he ask- 
ed nothing more of her, nothing was his 
portion, for all of Marion. She did not 
thank him fer saving her life, I said to 
myself; she would rather have died than 
have owed it to him; and I noticed that 
although her manner was only a shade 
less haughtily distant to others, yet her 
smile would sometimes come when Arthur 
Santley brought her flowers, and she nev- 
er refused Mr. Munson the dance or the 
drive he asked, and was possibly a degree 
kinder to others if Raymonde were seeing 
it all, kindness from her in her ecold- 
ness and her sweetness having the effect 
to them all of kindness from some young 
queen. I thought it a little singular that 
Raymonde did not leave the Beach, but 
then he had established himself and taken 











his rooms for the season, and it would | 


perhaps have been absurd to allow him- 
After all, did it 
signify? Did he care?) A month had 
passed, and he had hardly glanced at 


self to be driven away. 


Marion, save once or twice with a furtive 
sparkle in his eye that seemed to break 
all his melancholy up in anger. 

Yet she was worth looking at: there 
are few people of such severe clear beauty 
as hers. I remember her especially one 
morning, as we were all on the piazza 
when the old mail-coach came lumbering 
in from the post-town, five or six miles 


She had been tossing Charlotte’s 


baby, who had elutehed her long dusky | 


brown hair and pulled it all about her 
face, and the coils were streaming down 
her white gown, and as she looked up, 


laughing and dimpling, she saw Mr. Ray- | 
| smiles nor interest for any; 


lown from the coach 


monde elimbing « 
‘box, and such a red shot over her cheeks 


and through her smile, such a light into 


her creat hazel eves, as she stood one in- | 


stant transfixed under his gaze, and then 


dropped the baby into Charlotte’s lap, and | 


moved away so quietly that it seemed to | 


me I had been dreaming, and had not real 
ly seen Marion at all, but a vision of her. 


It was the same evening that there was | 


shooting in the long meadow, when Mar- | 


ion, coming across the field with Mr. 
Munson and Sallie, stopped, as they did, 


| leaving, 


at the target one moment, to observe the | 


character of the shots, just as Raymonde 

who had come in from the shore with a bag 
of birds, and looking like a brigand, in his 
high boots and slouched hat—had been 
called and compelled to add his shot to 
the seore, and had just drawn his gun to 
the shoulder. Maybank shouted to Mr. 
Munson, and he and his party were hur- 
rying up the field and out of the way, 


when, like a thunder-bolt from a blue sky, | 


Mr. Raymonde’s gun went olf. With a 
single bound, as it seemed, he was by 
Marion’s side. 

‘*Are you hurt?” hecried. ‘‘ By heav- 
ens! There is another ball left for me if 
you are!” 

But Marion, with the same hasty red 
staining her cheeks for the second time 
since I had known her, had started back, 
and conscious that all eyes were on 
them, laughing, held up the end of the 
little lock of hair the ball had sheared. 
‘*T heard it whistle,” she said. 

‘* How tragedy treads on our heels this 
summer!” exclaimed Sallie. 
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‘But we escape him,” said Marion, 
lightly, and passed on, as Raymonde 
stepped aside, stooping presently to caress 
the spaniel that, by jumping on Ray 
monde as he stood waiting, had been the 
cause of the possible disaster. There was 
no more shooting that evening, but I saw 
who caught and hid the lock of hair the 
bullet cut away. 

Day by day went by, and Marion swept 
along with the same indifferent beauty, 
dancing and driving and bowling and 
rowing and strolling with this one and 
the other, and 
monde’s existence other than when some 


never observing Ray : 


times that rebellious red again flushed 
her cheeks, or she laughed more gayly 
than usual when she felt rather than saw 
his presence. Meantime all Raymonde’s 
old-time sweetness went; he had neither 
he ho longer 
paused to look over my poor sketching 
board, with the old pleasant words, al 
though he sometimes caught Charlotte's 
baby and tossed it in the air, if the nurse 
went by with it as he sat on the smoking 
piazza with his cigar. The children miss 


| ed him in the bathing cove, and the ama- 
| teur players in the hall; and the gossipers 


on the porches were busy with him, you 
may be sure. But he gave no sign of 
I had kept my observations to 
myself, and, except to think him stony 
hearted for being so untouched by the 


| loveliness of the woman whose life he had 


saved, and then again so nearly taken, as 
to make no more advances, I had allowed 
them as little thought as possible; and no 
one else ever coupled his name with Mar- 
ion’s, even in thought, I suppose, and so 
the gossipers were none the wiser. I, to 
be sure, had never had any experience in 
love affairs, but I knew enough to mind 
my own business, although I was often 
sorely tempted to give Raymonde a piece 
of my mind, and Marion a dreadful tak- 
ing down. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the pleasur- 
ing, we awoke one day to find that there 


| had been a frost; and although, as the sun 


mounted, it was still warm and genial, 
everybody felt that summer and pleasur- 
ing were at an end. The luggage came 
down as if it had wings, and the air, so to 
say, was full of flying trunks. <A few, 
however, yet remained, and among them 
Mrs. Mercer and her suite, she awaiting her 
husband and the cluster of more intimate 
friends. Marion appeared to be in a fever 
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to get away; but Raymonde said to me 
that he should stay as long as the house 
was open, for he had always enjoyed the 
Indian summer by the sea. And he went 
on painting in the morning, and gunning 
in the afternoon, sometimes one or other 
of the gentlemen going with him, and we 
could hear the putf of their rifles echoing 
away inthe fairy music all along the shore. 

It was the most perfect day that last 
one that he went out, and went, as it 
chanced, alone. All the distant marshes 
and woody thickets were blazing with 
vold and carmine under the softest violet 
haze, and a silver sheen hune over the 
sea like a stretch of gauze, behind or 
through which phantom sails slipped by. 
Kor a time we heard the ritle here and 
there, at least we might have heard it; J 
did; and then there was a pack peddler 
with smuggled shawls and laces at the 
door, and we were sO occupied in trying 
to get something for nothing, with the 
true feminine instinct, too, in some of us 
for smugeling, that sunset was on us In 
no time, its wide blush dying out present- 
ly in grayness and mist that before we 
rose from the tea table had settled over 
everything like rain, and through which 
no star was to be seen. 


“*Rain on the flood, nothing but seu 


]- 
t 


Rain on the ebb, as well go to bed,” 


quoted Mr. Munson. ‘‘It’s going to be a 
storm of quality, if that holds good.” 

[t was a gloomy evening, and after the 
landlady assured us we were going to 
have the equinoctial, as we should see 
when the tide turned, and it still rained 
and blew, and we might then expect a 
clorious surf, we went to our rooms early, 


and were surprised to hear, when we woke | 


next day to find a wild gale blowing with 


gusts of sleety rain, that Mr. Raymonde | 


had not returned. However, he had un- 


doubtedly found shelter in some hut along | 


the beach, they said; and after the mail 
coach, an hour late, came in, we address 
ed ourselves to our various tasks, having 
vainly tried to penetrate the thick wea- 
ther, which hid even the first white line of 
the breakers. 


} 
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men, and of the men about the place, 
came in and threw off their cloaks and 
overalls, we found that there had been 
some uneasiness in the house concerning 
Mr. Raymonde, which was increasing, 
and presently that was the one theme of 
conversation, 

It did not need much urging to cause 
exploring parties to range up and down 
the shore; and as I[ did not care a straw 
for what any one said, I did not hesitate 
to urge. But by night-fall they had all 
returned, unsuccessful, and the rain was 
still lashing the panes, the wind howling 
round the house, while the roaring and 
pounding of the surf made it impossible 
to hear any other sound if one put one’ 
head outside the door. And the storm 
and darkness did not diminish the auxiety 
about Mr. Raymonde, when those who 
knew the region stated that there was no 
shelter on all the shore, except it should be 
some casual gunner’s tent, and as for that, 
no tent could have resisted the gale, and 


Ss 


the danger was in the marshes, into which 
he might have wandered in the sudden 
shutting down of night and mist, without 
light of any kind to guide him, and where 
he might perish with exposure. 

Marion had sat calmly at a window 
of the drawing-room, with her silk knit- 
ting, ever since she came in, for we none 
of us kept our rooms; once she played 
a part of a sonata, when some one asked 
for it, and once she took up a book and 
turned its pages slowly—not too slowly. 
By-and-by she laid the book down, and 
sat there, motionless as a statue, till the 
dark fell. 

‘**What a gloomy night!” sighed Char- 
lotte. ‘It will certainly do no harm if 
we go into the great hall and amuse our- 
selves.” 

‘“And have a drift-wood fire there!” 
cried Marion. ‘* A monstrous one!” 

‘A drift-wood fire!” echoed I, 


} 


for I 


| knew where the sun-soaked timbers of the 


[saw Marion, in her water- | 


proofs, go out for a wrestle with the tem- | 


pest, which suited her defiant mood; but 
she was quite powerless in it, and came 
back, half blown on her way by the blast, 


and wet with the flying spray and foam- | 


flakes as well.as with the rain. 
or two later, as one by one of the gentle- 


An hour | 


old wreck had been stowed away, and I 
divined instantly what the light of the 
great uncurtained hall windows might be 
to any lost wanderer. .When we return- 
ed from the tea table, where Mr. Urqu- 
hart, the last arrival, was jesting with 
Marion quite as if nothing was the matter, 
although I fancied that repeated motion 
of her hand across her face was to brush 
away some trouble, but could not tell if it 
were anything but faney, knowing she 
well deserved to feel the trouble of memo- 
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when we 
returned, I say, a fire was crackling and 


ries never to be brushed away 


rolling up the big chimney-place, and 
transfiguring everything in the room with 
Marion down 
corner by the heap of old wood, 
tossing every little while, with her white 


its rosy illumination. sat 


In one 


hands and jewelled fingers, another splin 
ter on the blaze. Young Maybank sat on 
a hassock at her feet, Arthur Santley lean 
ed over the back of her chair, and kept up 
the jesting with Urquhart, since the latter 
would have it, in the pauses of the rather 
dull game that went on, all in a way that 
allowed Marion to be silent. She sat erect 
and strangely still, like one listening for 
life or death, her only motion being now 
and then to bend and throw on a billet 
that sent a shower of sparks up the chim 


ney, and then a great wallowing flame, a 


sapphire changing to an emerald glory, | 


or burning away in a ruby red glow of 
strontium, according to the salts of the 
sea with which the wood chanced to be 
saturated. 
roll through the windows wide and high, 
and lay great beams of beauty on the 
storm, and we imagined the flames to be 
the risen spirit of the old shipwreck, and as 
we clustered about the hearth we fell to 
telling stories of the dangers of the seas till 
we could talk of nothing else. 
to be past midnight, but nobody thought 
of sleep; and while they talked I sat con- 
juring darker fancies vet; and I wonder- 
ed, as I remembered his melancholy, if 


there were any possibility of Raymonde’s | 


And | 


having sought his own destruction. 
glancing over at Marion. I felt assured 
that she too had no other thought. She 
stooped mechanically, for she was not 
gazing at the fire, but at the windows, and 
threw another piece on the blaze, and 
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| drift wood fire. 
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Santley stooped too, and heaped an arm 
ful there. 
said he. 


‘The last of the rudder-post,” 
sut 
mete mpsyehoses of nature, 


‘It was a bad cuide once. 
such are the 
let us hope that it has now become a bea- 
con star!’ <As the fragments caught the 
flame and kindled it afresh, the great chim 
ney place seemed to burst into a gigantie 
blossom, or as if a holocaust of rainbows 
took flight up and into outer darkness, 
and we all exclaimed at the wonder of it 

all but Marion: and as I turned to bid 
her look, I in 
all that immense ruddy glow and glare, 
white, and fixed in terror, While her 
lips seemed vainly striving to move. And 
then, in a moment, doubt, de- 
spair, horror, hac 


saw her face white even 
a 


restraint, 
1 given place to a wild 
joy, and she had sprung to her feet with 
acry, scattering us to right and left, was 
throwing up the window and letting in a 
gust that swept the hall, was stooping to 
drag in after it something that had just 


| fallen against the sash. 
The splendid eolors seemed to 


It was Raymonde, who, wandering all 
night and day in the marsh, had found 
his bearings at last only when reason was 
near fled, and the darkness and fog were 
faintly penetrated by the blaze of the 
As he slowly opened his 


| great gaunt eyes she was kneeling on the 
It had come 


floor, her arms about him, his head on her 


| breast, her lips warming his frozen lips to 
| life, while Santley and the rest, in their 
| hurry for brandy and hot blankets, forgot 


to be amazed. ‘‘I had better die 
now,” he whispered, with the smile glori- 
fying his face. 


even 


“Oh, no, no, no!” she eried, regardless 
who heard. ‘* Oh, we have just begun to 
live!’ And I can see Mrs. Mercer’s speech- 
less horror and petrifaction at this mo- 
ment. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

AFTER THE GALE. 

YELL, indeed !” exclaimed the Laird, 
on putting his head out next morn- 

‘*This is wonderful—wonderful !”’ 


y 


ing. 


Was it the long imprisonment in the | 


darkness of the equinoctials that made 
him welcome with so much delight this 
spectacle of fair skies and sapphire seas, 
with the waves breaking white in Scalpa 
Sound, and the sunlight shining along 


the Coolins? Or was it not rather om 
long isolation from the ordinary affairs 
of the world that made him greet with 
acclamation this picture of brisk and busy 
human life, now visible from the deck of 
the yacht ? 
the world. 


We were no longer alone in 
Over there, around the big 


| black smacks, that looked like so many 


| 
| 


hens with broods of chickens, swarmed a 
fleet of fishing-boats; and as rapidly as 
hands could manage it both men and wo 


|men were shaking out the brown nets, 
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and securing the glittering silver treasure 
of the sea It was a picturesq tu sight 
the stalwart heir 


brown-bearded men in t 
nd huge boots, the | 


oil-skins a 


inl 
vellow are 


Lire d \ 


the 


women in their scarlet short gowns, 
masses of ruddy brown nets, the low 


And then t] 


ered sails. he Laird perceived 


that alone in regarding this 
busy and cheerful scene 


he not 


was 
Along there by the bulwarks, with one 
hand on the shrouds and the other on the 
gig, stood Mary Avon, apparently watch 
ing the boats passing to and fro between 
the the The Laird 
went gently up to her, and put his hand 
on She. started, turned 
round suddenly, and then he saw, to his 


smacks and shore, 


her shoulder. 
dismay, that her eyes were full of tears. 

‘What! what!” 
doubt and fe coming over him. 
all his plans failed, then? Was the 
still unhappy 

‘What What is the mat 
ter?” said he, gripping her hand so as to 
get the truth from her. 


said he, with a quick 


Had 


cirl 


“ar 


is it, lass ? 


By this time she had dried her eyes. 


‘Nothing—nothing,” said she, rather 
shamefacedly. ‘‘I was only thinking 
about the song of ‘Caller Herring,’ and 


how glad those women must be to find 
their husbands come back this morning. 
Fancy their being out on such a night as 
last night! What it to be a fish- 
and alone on shore—” 
‘Toots, toots, cried Laird, 
with a splendid cheerfulness; for he was 
creatly relieved that this was all the cause 
of the wet eyes. 
to a 


must be 
erman’s wife 


lass!” the 


‘Ye are jist giving way 
sentiment. L have that 
people are apt to be sentimental in the 
morning, before they get their breakfast. 


observed 


What! are ye peetying these folk? I 
can tell ye this is a proud day for them, 
to judge by they heaps o’ fish, They are 
jist as happy as kings; 
o their trade, they hi: 


appointed to them. 


and as for the risk 
ive to do what 
Why, does not that 
doctor friend o’ yours say that the hap 


is 


piest people are they who are hardest 
worked ?” 

This reference to the doctor silenced the 
young lady at once 

‘*Not that I have much right to talk 
about work,” said the Laird, penitently. 
‘*T believe Lam becoming the idlest cray- 
ture on the face of this world.” 

At this point a very pretty little inci- 
dent occurred. A boat was passing to 
the shore, and in the stern of her 


Vas a 
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young fisherman—a handsome young fel 
low, with a sun-tanned face and vellow 


beard. As they were going by the yacht, 
he caught a glimpse of Miss Avon; then, 


when the y had passed, he said something 
in Gaelic to his two companions, who im 
mediately rested on their oars. Then he 
was seen rapidly to fill a tin ean with two 
or three dozen herrings; and his compan- 
ions backed their boat to the side of the 
yacht. The young fellow stood up in the 
stern, and with a shy laugh—but with no 
speech, for he was doubtless nervous about 
his English he 
voung lady. She was very much pleased ; 
but she blushed quite as much as he did. 


offered this present to t 


And she was confused, for she ¢ 
Master Fred to take ¢ 
the herrings, seeing this compliment was 
so directly paid to herself. However, she 
boldly gripped the tin can, and said, ** Oh, 
thank you very much;” and by this time 
the Laird had fetched a bucket, into which 
the glittering beauties were slipped. Then 
the can was handed back, with further and 
profuse thanks, and the boat pushed off. 

Suddenly, and with great alarm, Miss 
Avon remembered that Angus had taught 
her what Highland manners were. 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon!” she called out 
to the bearded young fisherman, who in- 
stantly turned round, and the oars were 
stopped. 


vuld not 


*( 
summon ‘harge of 


‘*T beg your pardon,” said she, 
with an extreme and anxious politeness, 
‘*but would you take a glass of whis- 
key ?” 

‘No, thank ye, mem,” said the fisher- 
man, with another laugh of friendliness 
on the frank face; and then away they 
went. 

The girl was in despair. She was about 
to marry a Highlander, and already she 
had forgotten the first of Highland cus- 

But 


toms. unexpected relief was at 
hand. Hearing something going on, 


John of Skye had tumbled up from the 
forecastle,’and instantly saw that the 
young lady was sorely grieved that those 
friendly fishermen had not accepted this 
return compliment. He called aloud in 
Gaelic, and in a severe tone. The three 
men came back, looking rather like school- 
boys who would fain escape from an em- 
| barrassing interview. And then at the 
jsame moment Captain John, who had 
|asked Fred to bring up the whiskey bot- 
tle, said, in a low voice, to the young 
| lady, 

‘They would think it ferry kind, mem, 
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if you would pour out the whiskey with | opening into Loch Sligachan, and beat up 


vour own hand.” 

* And this was done, Miss Mary going 
through the ceremony without flinching; 
and as each of the men was handed his 
elass, he rose up in the boat, and took off 
his cap, and drank the health of the 
And Angus 


Sutherland, when he came on deck, was 


young lady in the Gaelic 


greatly pleased to hear of what she had | 


done: though the Laird took occasion to 
remark at breakfast that he hoped it was 
not a common custom among the young 
ladies of England to get up early in the 
morning to have clandestine flirtations 
with handsome voung fishermen. 

Then all hands on deck: for now there 
are two anchors to be got in, and we must 
not lose any of this pleasant sailing breeze. 
In these sheltered and shining waters 
there are scarcely any traces of the recent 
rough weather, except that the wind still 
comes in variable puffs, and from all sorts 


of unexpected directions. In the main, 


however, it is N. by E., and so we have to 


set to work to leisurely beat up the Sound 
of Raasay. 

‘*Well, this is indeed like old times, 
Mary!” 
fortably ensconces herself in acamp-chair: 
for Miss Avon isat the helm, and the young 
doctor, lying at full length on the sun-lit 


Queen Titania cries, as she com 


her steering; and the Laird is demonstra- 
ting to a humble listener the immeasur 
able advantages enjoyed by the Seotch 
landscape painters in that they have 
within so small a compass every variety 
of mountain, lake, woodland, and ocean 
scenery. He becomes facetious, too, about 
What if he were 
to have a room set apart for them at Den 


Miss Mary’s sketches. 


Gallery ? 


niture and ornamentation, so.that both 


He might have a skilled deco- | 
rator out from Glasgow to devise the fur- | 


through the Raasay Narrows, and steal 
by the pleasant woods of Raasay House. 
The Laird has returned to that project of 
the Marine Gallery, and he has secured 
an attentive listener in the person of his 
hostess, who prides herself that she has a 
sure instinct as to what is “right” in mu 
ral decoration. 

This is indeed like old times come back 
again. The light, cool breeze, the warm 
decks, the pleasant lapping of the water, 
and our steerswoman partly whistling 
and partly humming: 

“Thev ll put a napkin round my een, 
They'll no let me see to dee ; 
And they'll never let on to my faither and mither, 
But I am awa’ o’er the sea.” 
And this she is abstractedly and content- 
edly doing, without any notice of the fact 
that the song is supposed to be a pathetic 
one. 

Then our young doctor: of what does 

he discourse to us during this delight- 


Well, 


ful day-dreaming and idleness ! 


| it has been remarked by more than one 


of us that Dr. Angus has become tremen- 


dously practical of late. You would 


| scarcely have believed that this was the 


young F.R.S. who used to startle the good 


| Laird out of his wits by his wild specula 
| tions about the origin of the world and 
deck, is watching the sails and criticising 


similar tritles. Now his whole interest 


| seemed to be centred on the commonest 


things: all the Commissioners of the Burgh 
of Strathgovan put together could not 
have been more fierce than he was about 
the necessity of supplying houses with 
pure water, forexample. And the abuse 
that he heaped on the Water Companies 
of London, more especially, and on the 


| government which did not interfere, was 
ny-mains, to be called the White Dove 


should suggest the sea, and ships, and | 


sailors. 

Here John of Skye comes aft. 

‘*T think,” says he to Miss Avon, with 
a modest smile, ‘‘we might put the gaff 
topsail on her.” 

“Oh yes, certainly,” says this experi- 
enced mariner; and the doctor, seeing an 
opportunity for bestirring himself, jumps 
to his feet. 

And so, with the topsail shining white 
in the sun—a thing we have not seen for 


some time—we leave behind us the gloomy | 


so distinctly libellous that we were glad 
no alien overheard it. 

Then as to arsenic in wall-paper: he 
was equally dogmatic and indignant about 
that; and here it was his hostess, rather 
than the Laird, who was interested. She 
eagerly committed to her note-book a re- 
cipe for testing the presence of that vile 
metal in wall-papers or anything else; 
and some of us had mentally to thank 
Heaven that she was not likely to get test 
tubes and zine filings and hydrochloric 
acid in Portree. The woman would have 


blown up the ship. 

All this and much more was very dif 
ferent from the kind of conversation that 
used so seriously to trouble the Laird. 


a 


ea 
Ss 


sees 


aa 











he heard Angus talk with 


creat 


and abundant information 
limates that st 


Various ¢ ited par 
the 


yuses on, and about the 


best 


, and about 
oils for building he 


necessitv for strict 


municipal supery ision 


of drainage, he was ready to believe that 


ctor had not only for his 
own part handled that dangerous 


never 
that 
who 


lV stige S of Creation. but 


he had never even Known any ol 
} 
at its sophistical pages except 


Why, all the time 


that we were shut up by the equinoct als, 


with a smile of pity 


the only profound and mysterious thing 
} 


that Angus had said was this: ** There is 
something wrong when the 
himself all the trouble of 


] 
aie 


surely 


mah 
who takes on 


a bottle of is bound to ¢ 


drawing 


his friend the f 


first 





ive 


tumbler, which is clear, 


and keep the second tumbler, which is 


muddy, for har 
ly look into it, you will find that 


himself.” But if you 
—— 
nothing dangerous or un 


grumbling 


there is really 


in this saying—no 
against the ways of Providence 
ever It 


th 


Whatso 
but 


the nice points 


Was mysterious, perhaps; 


would many of 


ll so) 
bout the Semple e have been, had we 


ase 
i oe = : 1} - 
not had with us an able expositor, 


And on this occasion, as we were 


run 
ning along for Portree, our F.R.S. was 
chiefly engaged in warning us against 


paying too serious heed to certain ex 
food 


re then being put forward by a 


treme theories about and drink 


which we 
number of distinguished physicians. 
| 


‘For people in good health, the very 


worst adviser is the doctor,” he was Say 


ing; when he was cently reminded by his 
must not malign his own 


that 


hostess that he 


calling, or destroy a superstition 
might in itself have curative effects. 
‘Oh, I scarcely call myself a doctor,” 


he said, ‘‘for I have no practice as yet. 
And I am not denying the power of a 
physician to he Ip nature in certain cases 
but what I say is that for 
healthy people the doctor is the worst ad 
ble. Why, where does he get 
his experience ? 
pre 

‘ 


} 
phere Ot 


of course not; 


viser possi 
from the study of peo 
who are ill. He lives in an atmos 
sickness; 
the human body are drawn from bad speci- 
mens; 
produced on too sensitive subjects. Very 
likely, 


ed physician, he has gone through an im 
mense amount of training and subsequent 


health. 
’ 


his econelusions about | 
the etfects that he sees produced are 


too, if he is himself a distinguish- | 
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hard work; his own system is not of the 
strongest: and he considers that what he 
feels to be 


injurious to him must be 
jurious to other people. 


in 
Probably SO It 
might be—to people similarly sensitive; 
but not necessarily to people in sound 
Fancy a man trying to terrify 


people by deseribing the awful 


appear 
s internal economy 
when one drinks half a glass of sherry! 


ance produced On One 


And that,” he added, ‘‘is a piece of pure 
scientific sensationalism; for precisely the 
same appearance is produced if you drink 
half a glass of milk.” 

‘Lam of opinion,” said the Laird, with 
gravity befitting such a topic, ‘* that 
all nothing is better or 
wholesomer than a drop of sound, ster 


of steemulants 
ling whiskey. 
‘And where are you likely to get it 
‘Tecan assure ye, at Denny-mains.” 
are the masses of the 
What they 
reeking with fusel-oil, 
with just enough whiskey blended to hide 
the imposture. 
poison. If the 
tinkering at 


‘IT mean where 
people to get it? get is a 


cheap white spirit, 


The decoction is a certain 
government would stop 
Irish franchises, and Trish 
tenures, and Irish Universities, and would 
pass a law making it penal for any dis- 
tiller to sell spirits that he has not had in 
bond for at least two years, they would 
do a good deal more service to Ireland, 
and to this country too.” 

‘Still, these measures of amelioration 
must their effect.” observed the 
Laird, sententiously. ‘‘I would not dis- 
courage wise legislation. We will recon- 
cile Ireland sooner or later, if we are pru- 


have 


dent and conseederate.” 

‘You may as well give them Home 
Rule at once,” said Dr. Angus, bluntly. 
‘*The Irish have no regard for the his- 
torical grandeur of England; how could 
they they have lost their organ of ven- 

The coronal region of the skull 
has in time become depressed, through 


eration. 


‘requent shillalagh practice.” 

For a second the Laird glanced at him: 
there was a savor of George Combe about 
Could it be that he believed 
in that monstrous and atheistic theory ? 

But no. The Laird only laughed, and 
said, 

‘*T would not like to have an Irishman 
hear ye say so.” 

It was now abundantly clear to us that 
Denny-mains could no longer suspect of 
anything heterodox and destructive this 


this speech. 








pe ReR HEN 











young man who was sound on drainage, 
pure air, and a constant supply of water 
to the tanks. 

Of course we could not get into Por 
tree without Ben-Inivaig having a tussle 


with us. 


This mountain is the most in 
i] 


veterate brewer of squalis in the whole of 
the West Highlands, and it is his especial 
delight when all 
their eyes are bent on the safe 


within. But 


to eateh the unwary, 
harbor 
we were equal with him. 
Although he tried to tear our masts out 
and frighten us out of our senses, all that 
he really succeeded in doin 


2 was to put 
us to a good deal of trouble, and break a 
We pointed the 
finger of scorn at Ben-Inivaig. We sail 
ed past him, and took no more notice of 
him. With a favoring bre: 
our topsail still set, we 


tumbler or two below. 


ze, and with 

elided into the 
open and spacious harbor. 

But that first look round was a strange 

Was this really Harbor, 

or were we so many Rip Van Winkles? 

There were the shining white houses, and 


one. Portree 


the circular bay, and the wooded cliffs; 
but where were the yachts that used to 

t There 
was not an inch of white canvas visible. 
We got to anchor near a couple of heavy 


i¢ 


keep the place so bright and busy? 


smacks; the men looked at us as if we 
had dropped from the skies. 

We went ashore, and walked up to the 
telegraph office to see whether the adjacent 
islands of Great Britain and Ireland—as 
the Cumbre minister called them—had 
survived the equinoctials, and learned 
only too accurately what serious mischief 
had been done all along these coasts by the 
gale. From various points, moreover, we 
subsequently received congratulations on 
our escape, until we almost began to be- 
lieve that we had really been in serious 
peril. For the rest, our friends at Borva 
were safe enough; they had not been on 
board their yacht at all. 

That evening, in the silent and deserted 
bay, a council of war was held on deck. 
We were not, as it turned out, quite alone; 
there had also come in a steam-yacht, the 
master of which informed our John of 
Skye that such a gale he had not seen for 
three-and-twenty years. He also told us 
that there was a heavy sea running in the 
Minch, and that no vessel would try to 
cross. Stornoway Harbor, we already 
knew, was filled with storm-stayed craft. 
So we had to decide. 

Like the very small and white-faced boy 


who stood forth to declaim before a school 
full of examiners and friends, and who 


raised his hand, and announced in a trem 


tr 
bling falsetto that his voice was still for 
war, it was the women who spoke first, 
and they were for going right on the next 
morning. 

** Mind,” said Angus Sutherland, look- 
ing anxiously at certain dark eves; ** there 
is generally a good sea in the Minch in the 
best of weathers; but after a three or four 
days’ gale—well—” 
**T, for one, don’t care,” said Miss Avon, 
frankly regarding him. 

‘And I should like it,” 
woman, 
wind. Butif Captain John takes me out 


into the middle of the 


said the other 
‘so long as there is plenty of 


Minch, and keeps 
me rolling about on the Atlantic in a dead 
calm, then something will befall him that 
his mother knew nothing about.” 

Here Captain Jolin was emboldened to 
step forward, and to say, with an embar 
rassed politeness, 

I not afraid of anything for the led 
dies; fortwo better sailors I never sah ahl 


my life long.” 


However, the final result of our con 
fabulation that night was the resolve to 
get under way next morning, and proceed 
a certain distance until we should diseoy 
er what the weather was lke outside. 
With a fair wind, we might run the sixty 
miles to Stornoway before night; without 
a fair wind, there was little use in our ad 
venturing out to be knocked abeut in the 
North Minch, where the Atlantie finds it 
self jammed into the neck of a bottle, and 
rebels in asomewhat frantic fashion. We 
must do our good friends in Portree the 
justice to say that they endeavored to dis 
suade us; but then we had sailed in the 
White Dove before, and had no great 
fear of her leading us into any trouble. 

And so good-night!—good-night! We 
can searcely believe that this is Portree 
Harbor, so still and quiet it is. All the 
summer fleet of vessels have fled; the year 
is gone with them; soon we too must be- 
take ourselves to the south. 

-sood-night! 
falls over us; 


Good-night ! 

The peace of the darkness 
if there is any sound, it is 
the sound of singing in our dreams. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


‘* 4 GOOD ONE FOR THE LAST.” 





AH, well, well,” said the Laird, some 


what sadly, to his hostess, 


‘I suppose we 
may now conseeder that we have started 


} ri } ’ ] 


ling in the White 


‘I suppose so,” said she; and this was 
before breakfast, so she may have been 1n- 
clined to be a bit sentimental too. 
‘Tm thinking,” said he, ** that some of 
us may hereafter look back on this sailing 
] 
i 


as the longest and grandest holiday of 





r life, and will reeall the name of the 
White Dove with a certain amount of af 
fection. I, for one, feel that Tecan scarcely 
justify myself for withdrawing so long 
from the duties that society demands from 
every man; and no doubt there will be 
much to set right when one goes back to 
Strathgovan. But perhaps one has been 
able to do something even in one’s idle 
ness—” 

He paused here, and remained silent for 
a moment or two, 

“What a fine thing,” he continued, 
‘it must be for a doctor to watch the re 
turn of health toa patient’s face—to watch 
the color coming back, and the eyes look 
ing happy again, and the spirits rising, 
t maybe he has helped! 
And if he happens to know the patient, 


and to think th: 


and to be as anxious about her as if she 
were his own child, do not ve think he 
must be a proud man when he sees the re- 
sults of what he has done for her, and 
when he hears her begin to laugh again ?” 

Despite the Laird’s profound ingenuity, 
we knew very well who that doctor was. 
And we had learned something about the 
affection which this mythical physician 
had acquired for his imaginary patient. 

‘What a sensitive bit crayture she 
is!’ said he, suddenly, as if he were now 
talking of some quite different person. 
‘*‘ Have ye seen the difference the last few 
days have made on her face—have ye not 
observed it ?” 

‘Yes, indeed, I have.” 

‘““Ye would imagine that her face was 
just singing a song from the morning till 
the night—I have never seen any one with 
ie such expressive eyes as that bit lass has 

and—and— it is fairly a pleasure to any 
one to look at the happiness of them.” 
‘Which she owes to you, sir.” 
“To me?” saidthe Laird. ‘‘ Dear me! 


not to me. It was a fortunate cireum- 
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stance that I was with ye on board the 
vacht, that is all. What I did no man 
who had the chance could have refused to 
do. No, no; if the lass owes any grati- 
tude to anybody or anything, it is to the 
Semple case.” 

** 'W hat 

‘* Just so, ma’am,” said the Laird, com 
posedly. ‘IT will confess to ye that a 
long holiday spent in sailing had not that 
attraction for me it might have had for 
others—though I think I have come to 
enjoy it now with the best of ye; but I 
thought, when ye pressed me to come, 
that it would be a grand opportunity to 
‘et your husband to take up the Semple 
case, and master it thoroughly, and put 
its merits in a just manner before the 
public. That he does not appear to be as 
much interested in it as I had reason to 
expect is a misfortune—perhaps he will 
rrow to see the importance of the princi 
es involved in it in time; but I have 
sased to force it on his attention. In the 
mean while we have had a fine lone holi- 
day, which has at least given me leisure 


p 
ce 


to consider many schemes for the advan- 
tage of my brother pareeshioners. Ay, 
and where is Miss Mary, though ?” 

“She and Angus have been up for 
hours, I believe,” said his hostess. ‘'] 
heard them on deck before we started, 
anyway.” 

‘IT would not disturb them,” said the 
Laird, with much consideration. ‘* They 
have plenty to talk about—all their life 
opening up before them, like a road 
through a garden, as one might say. 
And whatever befalls them hereafter, I 
suppose they will always remember the 
present time as the most beautiful of their 
existence—the wonder of it, the newness, 
Itis a strange thing that. Ye 
know, ma’am, that our garden at Denny- 
mains, if I may say so, is far from insig- 


the hope. 


neeficant. It has been greatly commend- 
ed by experienced landscape gardeners, 
Well, now, that garden, when it is just at 
its fullest of summer color—with all its 
dahlias and hollyhocks and what not—I 
say ye can not get half as much delight 
from the whole show as ye get from the 


first glint o’ a primrose, as ye are walking 
through a wood on a bleak March day, 
and not expecting to see anything of the 
kind. Does not that make your heart 
jump ?” 

Here the Laird had to make way for 
Master Fred and the breakfast tray. 





acrid diem 


Pat 
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There is not a bairn about Strathgo- | had come to believe in the White Dove be 
van,” he continued, with a laugh, ** knows | ing capable of anything, especially when a 


better than myself where to find the first | certain aid to John of Skye was on board. 
primroses and bluebells and the red dead For the rest, the news was that the day 
nettle, ye know, and soon. Would ye be- | was lovely, the wind fair for Stornoway, 
lieve it, that poor crayture Johnny Guth- | and the yacht flying northward like an 
rie was for cutting down the hedge in the | arrow. 

Coulterburn Road, and putting 
dike!” Here the Laird’s face grew more | theless, or perhaps only an unusual elab 


up a stone There was a certain solemnity, never 


and more stern, and he spoke with un- | orateness, about our preparations before 


c Gun-cases were wedged 


necessary vehemence. ‘*I make bold to! going on dee 
say that the man who would cut down aj]in in front of canvases, so that Miss 
hawthorn hedge where the children go to | Avon’s sketches should not go rolling on 
} 


ieir bits 0’ flowers, and would put | to the floor; all such outlying skirmishers 


cather t 
in its place a stone wall, for no reason on | as candlesticks, aneroids, draught-boards, 
the face of the earth, IT say that man is an | and the like, were moved to the rear of 


ass—an intolerable and perneecious ass!” | compact masses of rugs; and then the wo- 


But this fiereeness instantly vanished, | men were ordered to array themselves in 


for here was Mary Avon come in to bid | their water proofs. Water-proofs ?—and 
him good-morning. And he rose and} the sun flooding through the skylight! 
took both her hands in his, and regarded | But they obeyed 

the upturned smiling face and the speak- Certainly there did not seem to be any 
ing eyes, great need for water-proofs when we got 


** Ay, ay, lass,” said he, with great sat- | above, and had the women placed in a se 


isfaction and approval, ‘* ve have got the | cure corner of the companionway. It 
roses into your cheeks at last. That is | was a brilliant, breezy, blue-skied morn 
the morning air—the ‘roses weet wi’ dew.’ | ing, with the decks as yet quite white and 


It is a fine habit that of early rising. | dry, and with the long mountainous 
Dear me, what a shilpit bit thing ye were | line of Skye shining in the sun. The 
when I first saw ye about three months | vacht was flying along at a famous pace 
ago! And now I dare say ve are just as | before a fresh and steady breeze; already 
hungry as a hawk with walking up and |,we could make out, far away on the 
le, low, faint blue 
keep ve waiting a moment.” line, which we knew to be the hills of 


down the deck in the sea-air. We will not | northern horizon, a pa 


The Laird got her a chair, next his own, | Southern Lewis. Of course one had to 
of course, and then rang Master Fred’s | observe that the vast expanse of sea lying 


bell violently. between us and that far line was of a 
** How’s her head, skipper ?” said Queen | stormy black; moreover, the men had got 

T——, when the young doctor made his | on their oil-skins, though not a drop of 

appearance: he had roses, too, in his | spray was coming on board, 

cheeks, freshened by the morning air. | As we spun along, however, before the 


‘* Well,” said he, frankly, as he sat | freshening wind, the crashes of the waves 
down, ‘‘I think it would be judicious to | at the bows became somewhat more heavy, 
have breakfast over as soon as possible, | and occasionally some jets of white foam 
and get the things stowed away. We| would spring upinto the sunlight. When 
are flying up the Sound of Raasay like a| it was suggested to Captain John that he 
witch on a broom, and there will be a! might set the gatf-topsail, he very respect 
roaring sea when we get beyond the shel- | fully and shyly shook his head. For one 


ter of Skye.” | thing, it was rather strange that on this 
‘* We have been in roaring seas before,” | wide expanse of sea not a solitary vessel 
said she, confidently. was visible. 
‘*We met a schooner coming into Por-| Further and further northward. And 


tree Harbor this morning,” said he, with | now one has to look out for the white wa- 
a dry smile. ‘She left yesterday after- | ter springing over the bows, and there is 
noon just before we got in. They were | a general ducking of heads when the crash 
at it all night, but had to run back at last. | forward gives warning. The decks are 
They said they had got quite enough of it.” | beginning to glisten now; and Miss Avon 

This was a little more serious, but the | has received one sharp admonition to be 
women were not to be daunted. They | more careful, which has somewhat damp- 
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( ] add rade 1 her hair 

White Dove still flies to the north—like 
n arrow—like a witch on a broom—like 2a 

hia nly that none of these things would 
roan so much in getting into the deep 
ouchs of the sea; and not even a witch 

on a broom could perform such capers in 

thi iv of tumbling and tossing, and 
itching and rolling 


| a4 


However, all this was mere child’s play. 


We knew very well when and where we 
hould really ‘“‘get it’: and we got it. 
Once out of the shelter of the Skye coast, 
we fo ind acon iderably neavy sea swing 
ing along tl Mineh, and the wind was 
still freshening up, insomuch that Cap 
tain John had to take the mizzen and 
fore sail off her. How splendidly those 
mountain masses of waves came heaving 
along, apparently quite black until they 
came near, and then we could see the 


sunlight shining green through the break 


ing crest; then there was a shock at the 


bows that caused the vacht to shiver from 
stem to stern; then a high springing into 
the air. followed by a heavy rattle and 
rush on the decks. The scuppers were of 
no use at all: there was a foct and a half 
of hissing and seething salt-water all 
alone the lee bulwarks; and when the 
gangway Was lifted to let it out, the next 


rolling wave only spouted an equal quan 


] 


tity up on deck, soaking Dr. Angus Suth 


erland to the shoulder. Then a heavier 
sea than usual struck her, carrying off the 
ver of the 


co and 
spinning aft; 


fore-hateh, sending it 
while, at the same moment, 
a voice from the forecastle informed Cap 
an injured tone that this 
invader had swamped the men’s 
What eould he do but have the 
main tack hauled up to lighten the press 
of the The the 
Mineh, when once they rise, are not to be 
stilled by a bottle of salad oil. 

Wehad never before seen the ordinari 
ly buoyant Whit 


tain John 
last 


inh 
berths. 


ure wind ? waters of 


Dove take in such mass- 


es of water over her bows: but we soon 
rot aeecustomed to the seething lake of 
water along the lee seuppers, and allowed 


And 


the women were now seated a step lower 


it to subside or inerease as it liked. 


on the companionway, so that the rags of 
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And so the | had been running wet with salt-water fo: 


hours; twice he had slipped and gon 


headlong to leeward: and now, with a 
double-twisted round the tiller, hi 
was steering, his teeth set hard. 

‘Well, Mary,” shrieked Queen Titania 


into her companion’s ear. 


re pe 


we are having 
a good one for the last.” 

‘Is he going up the mast ?” 
cvirl, in great alarm. 


a say W 


cried the 

e are having a good one for the 

last. 
‘Oh 


‘She 


the 


is, indeed, going fast.” 


yes!” was shout in reply. 


But about mid-day we passed within ; 


few miles to the east of the Shiant | 


ands, and here the sea was somewhat mod 
erated, so we tumbled below for a snack 
of lunch. 


The women wanted to devote 
i 


1e time to dressing their hair and 
ng tl 


adorn- 
i iemselves anew; but Purser Suther- 
land objected to this altogether. He com 
pelled them to eat and drink while that 
was possible; and several toasts were pro 
posed—briefly, but with much enthusiasm. 
We 
found that John had hoisted his foresail 
again, but he had let the mizzen alone. 
Northward and ever northward; and we 


Then we serambled on deck again. 


But 
that pale line of coast at the horizcen is be 
cinning to resolve itself into definite form 

into long, low he adlands, some of which 
are dark in shadow, others shi 


are all alone on this wide, wide sea. 


ning in the 
And then the cloud-like mountains 
beyond: can these be the far Suainabhal 


sun. 


and Mealasabhal, and the other giants that 
look down on Loch Roag and the western 
shores? They seem to belong to a world 
beyond the sea. 


Northward and 


ever northward: and 


there is less water coming over now, and 


less groaning and plunging, so that one 
can hear one’s self speak. And what is this 
wagering on the part of the doctor that 
we shall do the sixty miles between Por- 
tree and Stornoway within the six hours ? 
John of Skye shakes his head; but he has 


| the main tack hauled down. 


the waves flew by them without touching | 


them; and there was a good deal of laugh- | 


ing and jesting going on at the clinging 
and stumbling of any unfortunate person 
who had to make his way along the deck. 


As for our indefatigable doctor, his face 


Then, as the day wears on, behold! a 
small white object -in that line of blue. 
The ery goes abroad: it is Stornoway 
light! 

‘*‘Come, now, John,” the doctor calls 
aloud, ‘‘ within the six hours—for a glass 
of whiskey and a lucky sixpence!” 


‘“We not at Styornaway light yet,” 


| answered the prudent John of Skye, who is 


no gambler. But all the same he called 














bi Monitors 





two of the men aft to set the mizzen again: 
and as for himself, he threw off his oil 
skins, and appeared in his proud uniform 
once more. This looked like business. 


Well, it was not within the six hours, | 


but it was within the six hours and a half, 


that we sailed past Stornoway light-house 
and its outstanding perch ; and past a | 
floating target with a red flag, for artillery 
practice; and past a bark which had been 
driven ashore two days before, and now 
stuck there, with her back broken. And 
this was a wonderful sight—after the lone, 


wide seas—to see such a mass of ships of 
all sorts and sizes crowded in here for fear 
of the weather. We read their names in | 
the strange foreign type as we passed 
Die He imath, Georg Wash ington, F’ried- 
rich der Grosse, and the like—and we saw 
the yellow-haired Norsemen pulling be- 
tween the vessels in their odd-looking, 
double-bowed boats. And was not John 
of Skye a proud man that day, as he stood 
by the tiller in his splendor of blue and | 
brass buttons, knowing that he had | 
brought the White Dove across the wild | 
waters of the Minch, when not one of | 
these foreigners would put his nose out- 
side the harbor ? 

The evening light was shining over the 
quiet town, and the shadowed castle, and | 
the fir-tipped circle of hills, when the 
White Dove rattled out her anchor-chain 
and came to rest. And as this was our 
last night on board, there was a good deal 
of packing and other trouble. It was 
nearly ten o’clock when we came togeth- 
er again. 

The Laird was in excellent spirits that 
night, and was more than ordinarily face- 
tious; but his hostess refused to be ecom- 
forted. A thousand Homeshes could not 
have called up a smile. For she had | 
grown to love this scrambling life on | 
board; and she had acquired a great af- 
fection for the yacht itself; and now she 
looked round this old and familiar saloon, | 
in which we had spent so many snug and | 
erry evenings together, and she knew 
she was looking at it for the last time. 

At length, however, the Laird be- 
thought himself of arousing her from her 
sentimental sadness, and set to work to 
joke her out of it. He told her she was 
behaving like a school-girl come to the 
end of her holiday. Well, she only fur- | 
ther behaved like a school-girl by letting 
her lips begin to tremble; and then she 
stealthily withdrew to her own cabin, and 


| ly built luggers, with their masts rig 
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doubtless had a good cry there. There 


was no help for it, however: the child had 
to give up its plaything at last. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
ADIEU! 


NEXT morning, also: why should this 
tender melancholy still dwell in the soft 
and mournful eyes? The sunlight was 
shining cheerfully on the sweep of wood 
ed hill, on the gray castle, on the seatter 
ed town, and on the busy quays. Busy 
was scarcely the word: there was a wild 
excitement abroad. for a vast take of her- 
ring had just been brought in. There, 
close in by the quays, were the splendid 


ht at 


| their bows, and standing up in them their 


stalwart crews, bronze-faced, heavy-beard 


|ed, with oil-skin caps, and boots up to 


their thighs. Then, on the quays above, 
the picturesquely costumed women busy 
at the salting; and agents eagerly chatfer 
ing with the men; and empty barrels com- 
ing down in unknown quantities. Bustle, 
life, excitement, pervaded the whole town; 
but our tender-hearted hostess, as we got 
ashore, seemed to pay no heed to it. As 
she bade good-by to the men, shaking 
hands with each, there were tears in her 
eyes: if she had wished to catch a glance 
in the direction of the White Dove, she 
could scarcely have seen the now still and 
motionless craft. 

But by-and-by, when we had left our 
heavier luggage at the inn, and when we 
set out to drive across the island to visit 
some friends of ours who live on the west 
ern side, she grew somewhat more cheer 
ful. Here and there a whiff of the fra- 
grant peat smoke caught us as we passed, 
bringing back recollections of other days. 
Then she had one or two strangers to in- 
form and instruct, and she was glad that 
Mary Avon hada bright day for her drive 
across the Lewis. 

‘*But what a desolate place it must be 
on a wet day!” that young person remark- 
ed, as she looked away across the undula- 
ting moors, vast, and lonely, and silent. 

Now, at all events, the drive was plea- 
sant enough; forthe sunlight brought out 
the soft ruddy browns of the bog-land, 
and ever and again the blue and white 
surface of a small loch flashed back the 
daylight from amid that desolation. Then 
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occasionally the road crossed a brawling > walk alone the coast to show our compan 
stream, and the sound of it was grateful | ions the famous stones of Callernish. By 
enough in the oppressive silence. In due | this time Queen Titania had quite recoy 


| 7 ' +] sc] . « } : », ; 1 « « » »} « 
course Of time we reached Garra-na-hina. | ered her spirits, and eagerly assented, say 











OUR HANDKERCHIEFS.” 


HEADLAND AND WAVE 


A SMALL 





TOP OF 


GO OUT TO THE 


ALL 


“WE 











Our stay at the comfortable little hos- | ing how pleasant a walk would be after 
1 ‘ry was but brief, for the boat to be sei 


t | our long confinement on shipboard. 
by our friends had not arrived, and it was It was indeed a pleasant walk, through 


] ] 


proposed that in the mean time we should | a bright and cheerful piece of country. 
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And as we went along we sometimes turn 
ed vo look around us—at the waters of the 
Black River, a winding line of silver 
through the vellow and brown of the mo 
rass; and at the placid blue waters of Loch 
Roag, with the orange line of sea-weed 
round the rocks, and at the far blue bulk 
of Suainabhal. We did not walk very 
fast; and indeed we had not got anywhere 
near the Callernish stones, when the sharp 
eye of our young doctor caught sight of 
two new objects that had come into this 
shining picture. The first was a large 
brown boat rowed by four fishermen; the 
second was a long and shapely boat—like 
the pinnace of a yacht—also pulled by 
four men, in blue jerseys and scarlet caps. 
There was no one in the stern of the big 
boat; but in the stern of the gig were 


three figures, as far as we could make out. 


Now no sooner had our attention been 
called to the two boats which had just 
come round the point of an island out 
there, than our good Queen Titania be 
came greatly excited, and would have us 
all go out to the top of a small headland 
and frantically wave our handkerchiefs 
there. Then we perceived that the second 
boat instantly changed its course, and was 
being steered for the point on which we 
stood. We descended to the shore and 
went on to some rocks, Queen Titania be 


coming quite hysterical. 

“Oh, how kind of her! how kind of 
her!” she eried. 

For it now appeared that these three 
figures in the stern of the white pinnace 
were the figures of a young lady, who 


was obviously steering, and of two small 
boys, one on each side of her, and both 
dressed as young sailors. And the steers- 
woman—she had something of a sailor 
look about her too, for she was dressed in 
navy blue, and she wore a straw hat with 
a blue ribbon and letters of gold. But 
you would seareely have looked at the 
smart straw hat when you saw the bright 
and laughing face, and the beautiful eyes | 
that seemed to speak to you long before 
And then the 
boat was run into a small creek; and the 
young lady stepped lightly out—she cer- 
tainly was young-looking, by-the-way, to 
be the mother of those two small sailors 
—and she quickly and eagerly and glad- 
ly caught Queen Titania with both her 
hands. 

‘*Oh, indeed, I beg your pardon,” said | 
she—and her speech was exceedingly plea- | 


she could get to shore. 


sant to hear—‘* but I did not think you 


could be so soon over from Styornaway 


[ Note by Queen Titania.—It appears that now all 
our vovaging 1 ver, and We ! woout to retire into 
privacy again, | am expected, as on a previous occa 
sion, to come torward and address to you a kit 
epilogue, j st as they do on the stage This seems 
to me a sort of strange performan¢ it the end of a 
vachting cruise; for what if a handful of salt-water 
were to ¢ t Dow md tn trump 


erv foot-lights? However, what must be, must, as 
married women know; and so I would first of all 


say a word to the many kind peo 





very good to us in those distant places in the north 
You may think it strange to associate such th 


isket of flowers, or a « 





bunch of white 


but people who have been 





en, or ¢ 


heather, with sentiment: 





sailing in the West Hight: nk so—in 
deed, they know which is i ind 
friendly and hospital place in the wh l 
And then a word to the reader. If I might hop 
that it is the same reader who has been with us in 
other climes in other vears—who mav have driven 
with us along the devious English lanes; and ecross- 


ed the Atlantic, and seen the big cafons of the Rock 
Mountains: and lived with us among.those dear old 
people in the Black Forest; and walked with us on 


}: 


Mickleham Downs in the starlight—why, then, he 





may forgive us for taking him on such a tremen- 
dous long holiday in these Scotch lochs. But we 
hope that if ever he goes into these wilds for him 
self, he will get as good a skipper as John of Sky 

and have as pleasant and ¢rve a friend on board a 


the Laird of Denny-mains. Perhaps I may add, just 


to explain everything, that we are all invited to Der 

nv-mains to spend Christmas; and something is go 
ing to happen there; and the Laird says that so 
far from objecting to a ceremony in the Epi l 
church, he will himself be present and give away 
the bride. It is even hinted that Mr. Tom Galbraith 


may come from Edinburgh, as a great compliment; 





ind then no doubt we shall all be introduced to him 
And so—good-by !—good-bv !—and another mes 
sage—from the heart—to all the kind people who 
befriended us in those places far away.—T. ] 


THE END. 


PORCELAIN-PAINTING 

T must be to all thinking minds an as- 

sured fact that what was half-sneering- 
ly spoken of two years ago as the ceram- 
ic Mania, or even less dignifiedly as a 
whim of fashion, a new extravagance for 
the wealthy to indulge in, has developed 
among us into a decided art industry. 

Since the Centennial Exhibition it is 
easy to trace its steady growth, until, as 
Mr. Sparks aptly remarks in his excellent 
book on pottery-painting, ‘‘it has got to 
be a mark of inculture to be wholly igno- 
rant of ceramie art.” 

Many things have tended to make us, 


|as a people, grow suddenly enthusiastic 
over any new line of culture, be it in the 
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drama, art in its technical sense, or, as in 
this instance, the renewing of an industry 
nd art as old at least as the court of the 
reat Rameses II Sometimes, to our 
shame be it added, this interest and en 
thusiasm dies as soon as the fashion for 
them passes. What has taken many 
vears, In countries whose ave and learn 
ing make ours seem but a new-born babe, 
to work out and perfect, we expect to 
jump into after a few months’ labor. 
Perhaps because being so quick to see ex 
cellence when it is reached in others, we 
are also quick enough to copy that excel 
lence, ignoring the imperfections and fail 
ures that have combined to bring forth the 
perfection we admire and recognize. 
To-day in almost every family in our 


l- 
K 


larger cities one member at least has t: 


en up pottery or porcelain painting; and 
yet, considered as an art and not as a pas 
time, not one in five thousand can ever 
reach anything but mediocrity. It is a 
pleasant and a harmless occupation for 
the young ladies of the present day, and 
to those more fortunate ones who do not 
look to it as a visible means of support, no 
doubt it seems as easy as it is desirable. 

There is surely a certain amount of par 
donable pride in being able to set out your 
lunch or dinner table with a service of 
your own handiwork, and your friends are 
all surely too well bred to do anything 
but praise, although the drawing may be 
out, or the coloring harshanderude. Try 
to sell one of your pretty ‘* services,” my 
dear young amateur, at any of the lead 
ing shops or sales-rooms, and you will 
find they are not what you have fondly 
believed them to be. You are not a 
Dieul, nor a Héléene de Haugest-Genlis, 
nor a Longlacé, Béranger, or a Bracque 
mond inembryo, or indeed anything more 
than a humble imitator of any one of thes 
giants in the ceramie world. 

So much has been better said and better 
written in this connection that I fear my 
few personal experiences, failures, and 
successes may seem as commonplace as a 
twice-told tale that will scarcely bear re 
peating, but they may at least be of some 
service in defining very simply and con 


} 


cisely what was to me for a long time an 


ununderstood distinction and difference; | 


that is, what constitutes the peculiarities 
of over-glaze and under-glaze. 


The work most familiar to us as taught 
in America during the last three or four 
years has all been on the over-glaze, that 
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is, painting in mineral colors on either 
pottery or porcelain which has already 
received a fire glaze or enamel, so that 
the article is equally fit for use before as 


after decoration. 


‘ew pieces in over-glaze, unless of ex 
ceeding fineness in finish, need more than 
one firing, this firing being of sufficient 
intensity to soften the glaze already on 
the article, thus allowing the colors to 
sink into it, and when it rehardens, ren 
ders them durable and impervious to most 
outside accidents. Some firers—the best. 
such as the Doultons, Mintons, Copelands, 
of London, and Bennett, of this city—have 
an extra glaze of their own manufacture, 


| which resembles more nearly than any 


thing I can call to mind a large vat of 
thick buttermilk, into which they dip the 
article to be fired, taking great care that it 
flows well and evenly over the entire sur 
face; it is then placed in the kiln, and 
when taken out has a most beautiful and 
durable glaze. Ditferent firers have dif 
ferent modes of preparing their enamels, 
and in doing work to receive this extra 
finish it is well to bear in mind the effects 
produced when completed. 

For instance, the Doulton glaze is of a 
yellowish tint, thus making all whites and 
pinks appear of acreamy body. Minton’s 
is more thoroughly white, though, if any 
thing, inclining to a cold gray shade; 
while Copeland’s is of a bluish-white, and 
therefore, as a rule, more to be desired 
than either of the other two. When once 
one has had work fired in this way, all 
other methods seem ‘‘ flat, stale, and un- 
profitable,” for not only are the beauty and 
effectiveness of the work enhanced, but 
its durability is increased; no amount of 
ordinary heat, wear, or tear will affect the 
work thus fired. I have two specimens 
illustrating the two methods. The one 
done in the ordinary way I first mention- 
ed is uneven and gritty to the touch, and 
where the color has been used the glaze is 
much less briliant than on the plain sur- 
face; it also will accept scratches, and in 
time wear down and off. The other is 
perfectly smooth, there being no percep- 
tible difference between the painting and 
the surface; the colors are much more 
clear, pleasant, and lasting, while it is im- 
possible to deface the glaze in any ordi- 
nary way. Both pieces were finished at 
the same time, and have been in equal 
use; the latter is as perfect to-day as when 
it first came home to me, while the other 
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already wears the look of having seen 
service. | 
If your work is of more than usual del- | 
icacy and fineness, it is often desirable to 
subject it toasecond painting and a second 
firing. 
mines, reds, or purples are used, as you can 


This is especially true when car- 
| 


never be quite sure how they will appear 


when fired, and you can in this way recti- 
[ remember when 
studying in Paris under M. Bernard, at one 
time an artist and master at Sévres, that 
no piece was allowed to leave the atelier | 
without going through at least three fir- | 
ings; but the work done there was of ex- 
quisite delicacy and minutiw. It is also 


fy any imperfections. 


a well-known fact that the best work of | 


the Chinese and Japanese, than which 
nothing can be finer, is sometimes passed 
through twenty firings and more, of dif- 
ferent degrees of heat. 


firings are a necessity, the first for your | 


flat colors and outlines, the second for the 
raised portion of yourdesign. This raising 
is done by using white enamel mixed with 
the fat oil and very little turpentine, until 
it becomes as thick as ordinary flour paste. 
It should be laid on with a full brush, first 
one layer, which must be allowed to hard- 
en perfectly, then another and another, 
until it reaches the desired solidity. This 


is not at all easy to do, as any little over- | 
hurry or an imperfect firing is apt to bring | 


your time and patience to naught, especial- 
ly if tried upon a surface of any consider- 
able size. 

The best colors for over-glaze painting 
are Le Croix’s, either in tubes or powders ; 
the former are better for a beginner, and 
in my estimation equally good at all times, 
for unless you can have your powders re- 
ground for you en masse, it is not only 
very fatiguing, but almost impossible, to 
erind them to a sufficient smoothness 
yourself, to say nothing of the delicacy 


required in obtaining the right proportion | 


£ 


of paint and medium. The tubes come 
prepared for use, and only need a slight di- 
luting with turpentine to run very evenly. 
The over-glaze colors change very little, 
if any, in firing, save one or two, such as 
carmine tendre, coral red, orange, and vio- 
lette de fer. Of course every one must 
learn by personal experience what these 


changes amount to, and also the quantity | 


of medium—that is, fat oil, turpentine, 
or anise-seed oil—the colors require in 
mixing. 

Vor. LXL 
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When it is requi- 
site to raise your work on over-glaze, two 
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Another advantage to be found in over- 


| glaze painting is the facilities the colors 


give one in procuring bright and varied 
hues. In Le Croix’s list can be found not 
only every fundamental color, but every 
shade or semi-shade of each. Of course 
this allows one a great latitude, and ren- 
ders the result most satisfactory. 

The painting on under-glaze is essential 
ly different from the process I have just 


tried to describe. The vase, plaque, tazza, 


| or Whatever the article may be, designed 


for decoration, either in pottery or por 
celain, is in what is called the biscuit, that 
is, fired thoroughly, but not glazed, so that 


the surface remains almost as porous as 
when it left the potter’s hand. Both pot- 
tery and porcelain look very much alike 


in this state, and are equally pleasant to 
paint upon. 


it is necessary to cover your 


article with a thin lukewarm wash of size 
| before applying the colors, otherwise they 
would sink into the ware and be lost. 
| The colors used in under-glaze painting 
are differently prepared from those for the 
over-glaze. The best, if you can procure 
|them, are Copeland’s, in Staffordshire, 
|though those put up by Howell and 
| James, at from eighteenpence to two shil 
| lings per bottle, are much used and very 
good. They consist of a powder so exceed 

| ingly fine that no extra grinding is neces 

sary. The difficulty in over-glaze painting 
lies in getting it well fired, and also in 
there being a lack of brilliant colors ; the 
reds in particular are generally dull and 
unsatisfactory, though Mr. Goode, of Min 

ton’s, showed me a red as vivid in color as 
the Poincetta; but they refuse to sell it or 
tell the secret of its manufacture. These 
colors are mixed with fat oil and turpen 

tine to a moderate consistency, and laid 
upon the ware quickly and very evenly; 
the ware being so porous, it is somewhat 
difficult to accomplish this successfully, as 
| it soaks up the color almost as you apply 
it. Yellows, greens, dark blue, buff, gray, 
brown, and pale crimson are the most sure 
White is not de- 
sirable; it is apt to crack or split in the fir 
ing; therefore leave what you wish to ap- 
pear white uncolored except for the shad 
ing; the glaze will be sufficiently heavy 
to make it appear in harmony with the re- 
mainder of your design. Under-glaze 
work is always put through two firings, 
| though only one painting is necessary ; the 
| first dries out the oily matter in the mix- 


| ine mediums, the second receives the glaze 


colors in under-glaze. 
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and returns you your article in acompleted 
state of beauty. One must also bear in 
mind continually the different appearance 
of the colors when first put on and when 
fired. The powders are most d ceptive in 
color; for instance, a color so intense and 
positive as mazarin blue, in powder is a 
pale greenish-gray; black appears a pur- 
plish-gray ; Vandyck brown, Quaker gray ; 
chestnut brown, a light chocolate tint; 
deep crimson, the palest rose-color; and 
ultra marine, while in powder seemingly 
an azure blue, when applied has all the ap- 
pearance of ivory black. Indeed, eacl 
color deepens several degrees as you mix 
and use it, and it requires skill and ex- 
perience to learn how they will come out 
when fired. Lown toa decided partiality 
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for under-glaze work; there is a softness, | 


a depth, and certain tenderness about it 
that you do not find in over-glaze. Very 
many of the finest specimens of old and 
modern faience or porcelain painting com- 
bine the two methods, under-glaze colors 
first fora richness and depth of tone, then, 
when fired, over-glaze colors for fine fin 
ish and brilliant effects. This mode is 
very often found most successful, and at 
a recent exhibition of amateur ceramic 
artists, held at Howell and James's, of Re- 
gent Street, London, many of the finest 
prize exhibits were done in this way. 

Mr. Sparks, the master of the Lambeth 
School of Art, speaking ex officio, does not 


advise those who take up this study simply 





in producing what, for lack of a better 
name, they call modern plat sur plat. 
The clay when moulded into the desired 
shape is kiln-dried, that is, slightly hard 
ened without being passed through a regu 
lar firing. It is then taken to the design 
ing-room, where the artist sketches upon 
it in pencil or India ink the design to be 
earried out; from thence it goes into the 
coloring-room, where the workers em 

ployed are girls and women, and here thy 
coloris laidon. But these colors are pr 

pared in a unique and original mannei 

first, a soft, almost running paste of clay 
is made, mixed with a medium known only 
to themselves; this is then remixed with 
the different colors desired, these colors 
having been prepared beforehand with a 
medium, so that the preparation when fin 
ished resembles a thin batter of different 
tints; this is applied with a very stubby 
brush upon the traced pattern. Each 
worker has but one color on her palette, 
and when all of that shade is put on, she 
passes it to the next, and so on until it is 


| completed. Before each apprentice is 2 


small pencil drawing of the design when 
finished, and there is usually one good 
sized colored plate of it as well. The article 
then passes into another room, where an 
artist—also a woman—with a sharp instru 


| ment, half knife, half pencil, cuts away all 


superfluous edges or roughnesses, and re 


|turns it again to the coloring-room if a 


for pleasure to go into the under-glaze | 


painting; it is more often than not disap 
pointing, and is really better adapted for 
artistic work, per se, than for an idle 
amusement onasummer’safternoon, Mr. 
Bennett, late of Doultons’, whose beauti- 
ful work has won him a high place among 
us, was, [ believe, the first one to paint 


solid background is to be laid on. It is 
then set to dry, and when fired comes forth 
not only beautiful in color and design, but 


| that color and that design have become an 


and fire under-glaze in this city, if not in | 


this country, though he did not desire to 
teach the art or fire work of that deserip- 
tion that might be brought to him. I was 
told at the Doulton’s, however, that they 
were in negotiation with several promi 
nent people of Boston to send out one of 
their good artists and firers, in which case 
we shall be able to have any amount of 
under-glaze well fired, though it is a de- 


indissoluble part of the article, as the fir- 
ing fuses the two clays together, and the 
glaze gives itaneven enamel. The colors 
employed in this work are manufactured 
by the Doultons, and are all low and fade in 
tone. Very beautiful specimens of raised 


| work were shown me, done by this same 


process, the figures and flowers modelled 
by Tinworth. These specimens were much 


|} and most justly admired at the Paris Ex- 


| hibition; they are certainly exquisite and 


a novelty, if one can call the partial reviv- 


| ing of an old method a novelty. I follow- 


cided drawback not to be able to do your | 


work within a stone’s-throw of the kiln. 
At the Doultons’, in Lambeth, London, 
where I wandered at ‘‘my own sweet 
will,” I was much interested and pleased 
with their latest experiments and successes 


ed a piece of this work from the drying- 


| room to the final putting away to harden, 


and most interesting it was, not the least 
acreeable feature about it being the decided 
care and interest the young girls take in it. 


| The younger ones—those from twelve to 


fourteen—are given the handles and rims 
to decorate, as they are in geometrical 
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patterns and not difficult to follow, and so 


it passes on into the more experienced 
hands. 

The incising work is also mostly done 
Miss Barlow, the clever animal 


designer, draws her design upon the soft 


by girls. 
clay, always in outline; it is then incised 
or cut down by a fine steel point, and the 
eroove thus formed is filled with the de 
sired color, usually dark blue or brown, 
and then fired. It is said of Miss Barlow 
that she never makes a first sketch, con- 
sequently seldom repeats herself. She 
watches intently the subject she wishes to 
reproduce, be it dog, eat, or goat, and then 


from her memory draws at once upon the 


W ASHINGTO 


EX: 
MPNHE voyage was indeed uncomfortable, 
i and Catherine, on arriving in New 
York, had not the compensation of ** go 
ing off,” in her father’s phrase, with Mor 
ris Townsend. She saw him, however, 
the day landed; and in the 
mean time he formed a natural subject 
of conversation between our heroine and 


her aunt Lavinia, with whom, the night 


after she 


a long time before either lady retired to 
rest. 

‘‘T have seen a great deal of him,” said 
Mrs. Penniman. “He is not 


to know. 


very easy 


him; but you don’t, my dear. 


have lived with him. 


proceeded, while Catherine stared. ona 
think I know him now; I have had such 
remarkable opportunities. 
the same—or rather, you will have bet- 
ter,” and Aunt Lavinia smiled. ‘'Then 
you will see what I mean. It’s a won- 
derful character, full of passion and ener- 
gy, and just as true.” 

Catherine listened with a mixture of in- 
terest and apprehension. 
was intensely sympathetic, and Catherine, 
for the past year, while 
through foreign galleries and churches, 
and rolled over the smoothness of posting 
roads, nursing the thoughts that never 
passed her lips, had often longed for the 
company of some intelligent person of her 


she 


* Copyright, 1880, by Henry James, Jun. 


woman 


I suppose you think you know | 
You will | 
some day; but it will only be after you | 
I may almost say | 
I have lived with him,” Mrs. Penniman | 


You will have | 


Aunt Lavinia | 


wandered | 


| often. 


| all. 
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clay. fair 
reputation, and she is considered an artist 
of decided ability. 

In this most rough and imperfect sketch 
it has been impossible to do more than de 
scribe in a general way the precise practi 


Her designs have won her a 


cal differences between the two methods 
of painting on pottery or porcelain. I can 
only hope that to some few it may be a 
little rush-light of advice in the midst of 
some of the difficulties sure to be met with 


by any one who takes up this work not 


simply con amore difficulties which I 


| have often experienced myself, and only 


worked out of through great tribula 


tions. 


N SQUARE. 


own sex. To tell her story to some kind 
at moments it seemed to her that 


this would give her comfort, and she had 


| more than once been on the point of tak- 


ing the landlady, or the nice young per- 


|son from the dressmaker’s, into her eon- 


fidence. If a woman had been near her, 


| she would on certain oeeasions have treat 
|} ed such a companion to a fit of weeping; 
| and she had an apprehension that, on her 
- ; ; 1 At 

she disembarked, the girl was closeted for 


return, this would form her response to 
Aunt first embrace. In fact, 
however, the two ladies had met, in Wash- 


Lavinia’s 


| ington Square, without tears, and when 


they 


certain dryness fell upon the girl's emo- 
tion. 


found themselves alone together a 


It came over her with a greater 
force that Mrs. Penniman had enjoyed a 
whole year of her lover's society, and it 
was not a pleasure to her to hear her aunt 
explain and interpret the young man, 
speaking of him as if her own knowledge 
of him were supreme. It not that 
Catherine was jealous; but her sense of 
Mrs. Penniman’s innocent falsity, which 
had lain dormant, began to haunt her 
again, and she was glad that she was safe- 
ly at home. With this, however, it was 
a blessing to be able to talk of Morris, to 
sound his name, to be with a person who 
was not unjust to him. 


Was 


‘“You have been very kind to him,” 
said Catherine. ‘‘ He has written me that, 
I shall never forget that, Aunt 
Lavinia.” 

‘*T have done what I could; it has been 
very little. To let him come and talk to 
me, and give him his cup of tea 


that was 
Your aunt Almond thought it 


was 
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and used to scold me terribly ; | 
at 


too much, 
but 
tray 


she promised ime, least, not to be 
me,” 

‘*To betray you ?” 

‘Not to tell your father. He used to 
said Mrs. Pen 


sit in your father’s study,” 


niman, with a little laugh. 
This 


to her, and she was 


was silent a moment 
ble 


with pain, of her aunt’s 


Catherine 
idea was disagreea 
reminded again, 
secretive habits. Morris, the reader may 
be informed, had had the tact not to tell 
her that he sat in her father’s study. He | 
had known her but for a few months, and 
her aunt had known her for fifteen ye: 
and vet he would not have made the mis 
take of thinking that Catherine would see 
the joke of the thine “i 


1 
4 
thie 


urs 5 


am sorry you 
* she said, 


made him go into fa “Ss room,’ 
after a while 

‘*T didn’t send him; he 
He liked to look at 


+ 


those thing 


himself. 
and at all 
He knows 


he knows all about every- 


went 
the books, 
sin the glass cases. 
all about them; 
thing.” 
Catherine then, ‘‘I 
wish he had found some employment,” 


was silent again; 


she said, 

‘**He has found some employment. It’s 
beautiful news, and he told me to tell you 
as soon as you arrived. He has gone into 
partnership with a commission merchant. 
It was all settled, quite suddenly, a week 
ago. 

This seemed to Catherine indeed beau 
tiful 
“Oh, 'mso glad!” she said; 


news; it had a fine prosperous air. 
and now, for 
a moment, she was disposed to throw her 


self on Aunt Lavinia’s neck. 


“Tt’s much better than being under | 
some one; and he has never been used to 
that,’ Mrs. Penniman went on. ‘' He is 


they are per 
You see how right he was 


just as good as his partner 
fectly equal. 
I should like to know what your 
father can say now! They have got an 
office in Duane Street, and little printed | 
I | 
have got it in my room, and you shall see | 
That's what he said to me 
the last time he was here—‘ You see how 
right I He has got other 
people under him instead of being ¢ 
ordinate. He could never be a subordi- 
nate; I have often told him I could never 
think of him in that way.” 

Catherine assented to this proposition, | 
and was very happy to know that Morris | 
was his own master; but she was deprived | 


to wait. 


ecards; he brought me one to show me. 
it to-morrow. 


was to wait.’ 
v sub- 
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of the satisfaction of thinkine that she 
might communicate this news in triumph 
to her father. would care 
equally little whether Morris were estab 
lished in business or transported for life 
Her trunks had been brought into her 
room, and further reference to her lover 
was for a short time suspended, while sh« 
opened them and displayed to her aunt 
some of the spoils of foreign travel. These 
were rich and abundant; and Catherin« 
had brought home a present to every on 


ler father 


to every one save Morris, to whom she 
had brought simply her undiverted heart 
To Mrs. Penniman she had been lavishly 
generous, and Aunt Lavinia spent half an 


] 


hour in unfolding and folding again, with 
little ejaculations of gratitude and taste 
She marched about for some time in a 


| splendid cashmere shawl, which Catherine 


had begged her to accept, settling it on 
her and twisting down her 
head to see how low the point descended 
behind. 

‘‘T shall regard it only as a loan,” she 
said. ‘I will leave it to you again when 
I die; or rather,” 


shoulders, 


she added, kissine her 
niece again, ‘*I will leave it to your first 
little girl.” And draped in her 
shawl, she stood there smiling. 

“You had better wait till she com: 
said Catherine. 


born 


‘I don’t like the way you say that,” 
Mrs. Penniman rejoined, in a moment. 
‘Catherine, are you changed ?” 

‘*No; Tam the same.” 

‘You have not swerved a line ?” 

‘T am exactly the same,” Catherine re- 


| peated, wishing her aunt were a little less 


sympathetic. 
‘* Well, Tam glad;” and Mrs. Penniman 
surveyed her cashmere in the glass. Then, 


| ‘‘ How is your father ?” she asked, in a mo 


‘Your 
never 


ment, with her eyes on her niece. 
letters meagre—I could 
tell.” 

‘* Father is very well.” 

‘‘Ah, you know what I mean,” said 
Mrs. Penniman, with a dignity to which 
the cashmere gave a richer effect. 
still implacable ?” 

‘*Qh yes.” 

‘** Quite unchanged ?” 

‘* He is, if possible, more firm.” 

Mrs. Penniman took off her great shaw], 
and slowly folded it up. ‘That is very 
bad. You had no success with your little 
project.” 

‘* What little project?” 


were SO 


‘Is he 
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‘Morris told me all about it. The idea | fore I went away, you wished me not to 


of turning the tables on him, in Europe; 
of watching him, when he was agreeably 
impressed by some celebrated sight—he 
pretends to be so artistic, you know—and 
then just pleading with him and bringing 
him round.” 

‘‘T never tried it. It was Morris's idea; 
but if he had been with us in Europe, he 
would have seen that father was never 
impressed in that way. He is artistic 
tremendously artistic; but the more cele 
brated places we visited, and the more he 
admired them, the less use it would have 
been to plead with him. They seemed 
rmined—more 
“T shall 
never bring him round, and I expect noth- 
ing now.” 

‘Well, I must say,” Mrs. Penniman 
answered, ‘‘I never sup 


only to make him more det 





terrible,” said poor Catherine. 


coing to give it up.” 
I don’t care now.” 

‘You have grown very brave,” said 
Mrs. Penniman, with a short laugh. ‘‘] 
didn’t advise you to sacrifice your prop 


**T have given it up. 


eruy. 

‘* Yes, I am braver than I was. You 
asked me if Thad changed; Ihave changed 
in that way. Oh,” the girl went on, ‘I 
And it isn’t 
my property. If he doesn’t care for it, 
why should I?” 

Mrs. Penniman hesitated. ‘* Perhaps 


he does eare for it.” 


have changed very much. 


‘*He cares for it for my sake, because 
he doesn’t want to injure me. But he 
will know—he knows already—how little 
he need be afraid about that. Besides,” 
said Catherine, ‘‘I have got plenty of 
money of my own. We shall be very 
well off; and now hasn't he got his busi- 
ness? I am delighted about that busi- 
ness.” She went on talking, showing a 
good deal of excitement as she proceeded. 
Her aunt had never seen her with just 
this manner, and Mrs. Penniman, ob- 
serving her, set it down to foreign travel, 


which had made her more positive, more | 


mature. She thought also that Catherine 
had improved in appearance; she looked 
rather handsome. Mrs. Penniman won- 
dered whether Morris Townsend would be 
struck with that. While she was en- 
gaged in this speculation, Catherine broke 
out, with a certain sharpness, ‘‘ Why are 
you so contradictory, Aunt Penniman ? 
You seem to think one thing at one time, 
and another at another. <A year ago, be- 








mind about displeasing father, and now 
you seem to recommend me to take anoth 
er line. You change about so.” 

This attack was unexpected, for Mrs. 
Penniman was not used, in any discussion, 


| to seeing the war earried into her own 


pos d you were | 





country—possibly because the enemy gen 
erally had doubts of finding subsistence 
there. To her own consciousness, the 
flowery fields of her reason had rarely 
been ravaged by a hostile foree. It was 
perhaps on this account that in defending 
hem she was majestic rather than agile. 

‘I don’t know what you accuse me of, 
save of being too deeply interested in 
your happiness. It is the first time I 
have been told I am capricious. That 
fault is not what Iam usually reproach 
ed with.” 

“You were angry last year that I 
wouldn't marry immediately, and now 
you talk about my winning my father 
over. You told me it would serve him 
right if he should take me to Europe for 
Well, he has taken me for 
nothing, and you ought to be satisfied. 
Nothing is changed—nothing but my feel 
ing about father. I don’t mind nearly so 
much now. I have been as good as I 
Now I don’t 
I don’t know whether I have 
| grown bad; perhaps I have. But I don’t 
eare for that. I have come home to be 
married—that’s all I know. That ought 
to please you, unless you have taken up 


nothing. 


could, but he doesn’t care. 
care either. 


some new idea; you are so strange. You 


may do as you please, but you must nev 
er speak to me again about pleading with 
father. Ishall never plead with him for 
anything; that is all over. He has put 
me off. Iam come home to be married.” 

This was a more authoritative speech 
than she had ever heard on her niece’s 
lips, and Mrs. Penniman was proportion- 
| ately startled. She was indeed a little 
awe-struck, and the force of the girl's emo 
| tion and resolution left her nothing to re- 
ply. She was easily frightened, and she 
always carried off her discomfiture by a 


concession—a concession which was often 
accompanied, as in the present case, by a 


little nervous laugh. 
XXVI. 

If she had disturbed her niece’s temper 
—she began from this moment forward to 
talk a good deal about Catherine’s temper, 
| an article which up to that time had nev- 
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er been mentioned in connection with our | 


heroine—Catherine had opportunity on 
the morrow to recover her serenity. Mrs. 
Penniman had given her a message from 
Morris Townsend to the effect that he 
would come and welcome her home on 


he day after her arrival. 


t 


He came in 
the afternoon; but, as may be imagined, 
he was not on this occasion made free of 
Doctor Sloper’s study. He had been com 
g and going, for the past year, so com- 

rtably and irresponsibly, that he had a 
certain sense of being wronged by find 
ng himself reminded that he must now 
mit his horizon to the front parlor, which 
was Catherine’s particular province. 


1? 


i 
] 
I 


‘Tam very glad you have come back,” 
he said; ‘*‘it makes me very happy to 
see you again.” And he looked at her, 
smiling, from head to foot, though it did 
not appear afterward that he agreed with 
Mrs. Penniman (who, woman-like, went 
more into details) in thinking her embel 


li hed. 


To Catherine he appeared resplendent; 


it was some time before she could believe | 


again that this beautiful young man was 
They had a 


creat deal of characteristic lovers’ talk 


her own exclusive property. 


1. soft exchange of inquiries and assur 
ances. In these matters Morris had an 
excellent grace, which flung a picturesque 
interest even over the account of his dé- 
but in the commission business—a sub- 
ject as to which his companion earnestly 
questioned him. From time to time he 
got up from the sofa where they sat to- 
gether, and walked about the room; after 
which he came back, smiling and passing 
his hand through his hair. 
quiet, as was natural in a young man who 
has just been reunited to a long-absent 
mistress, and Catherine made the reflec 
tion that she had never seen him so ex- 
cited, It gave her pleasure, somehow, to 
note this fact. He asked her questions 
about her travels, to some of which she 
was unable to reply, for she had forgotten 
the names of places and the order of her 
father’s journey. But for the moment 


state of mind—that he had not yielded an 
inch. 

‘“We must not expect it now,” she 
said, ‘‘and we must do without it.” 

Morris sat looking and smiling. ‘' My 
poor dear girl!” he exclaimed. 

‘You mustn't pity me,” said Cath- 
erine. ‘'I don’t mind it now; 
to it.” 

Morris continued to smile, and then he 
got up and walked about again. ‘* You 
had better let me try him.” 

“Try to bring him over ? 
only make him worse,” 


I am used 


You would 
Catherine an- 
swered, resolutely. 

‘You say that because I managed it so 
badly before. But I should manage it 
differently now. I am much wiser; I 
have had a year to think of it. I have 
more tact.” 

‘Ts that what you 
of for a year ?” 

**Much of the time. You see, the idea 
sticks in my crop. I don't like to be 
beaten.” 


1 
| 


rave been thinking 


‘** How are you beaten if we marry ?” 

‘Of course I am not beaten on the 
main issue; but I am, don’t you see? on 
all the rest of it—on the question of my 
reputation, of my relations with your fa- 
ther, of my relations with my own chil- 
dren, if we should have any.” 

‘We shall have enough for our chil- 
dren; we shall have enough for every- 
thing. Don’t you expect to succeed in 
business ?” 

‘** Brilliantly, and we shall certainly be 
very comfortable. But it isn’t of the 


| mere material comfort I speak; it is of 


He was un- | 


she Was SO happy , sO lifted up by the be- | 


lief that her troubles at last were over, that 
she forgot to be ashamed of her meagre 


answers, 


It seemed to her now that she | 


could marry him without the remnant of | 


a seruple, or a single tremor save those 
that belonged to joy. Without waiting 
for him to ask, she told him that her fa- 


ther had come back in exactly the same 


the moral comfort,” said Morris—‘‘ of the 
intellectual satisfaction.” 

‘*T have great moral comfort now,” 

Catherine declared, very simply. 
But with me it 
I have staked my pride on 
proving to your father that he is wrong, 
and now that I am at the head of a flour- 
ishing business, I can deal with him as an 
equal. I have a capital plan—do let me 
co at him!” 

He stood before her with his bright 
face, his jaunty air, his hands in his 
pockets; and she got up, with her eyes 
resting on hisown. ‘* Please don’t, Mor- 
ris; please don’t,” she said; and there was 
a certain mild, sad firmness in her tone 
which he heard for the first time. ‘‘ We 
must ask no favors of him—we must ask 
nothing more. He won't relent, and 


‘* Of course you have. 
is different. 
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nothing good will come of it. I know it 
now—l have a very good reason.” 

** And pray what is your reason ?” 

She hesitated to bring it out, but at last 
iteame. ‘ He is not very fond of me.” 

‘*Oh, bother!” cried Morris, angrily. 

‘*T wouldn't say such a thing without 
being sure. I saw it, I felt it, in Eng 
land, just before he came away. He talk 
ed to me one night—the last night—and 
then it came over me. You ean tell 
son feels that way. I wouldn't | 
accuse him if he hadn’t made me feel that | 





vhen a pers 
way. Idon't accuse him; I just tell you 
that that’s how it is. He can’t help it; 
we can't govern our affections. Do I] 
Mightn’t he say that to | 
me? It’s because he is so fond of my 


sovern mine? 


mother, whom we lost so lone ago. She 
was beautiful, and very, very brilliant; 
he is always thinking of her. I am not 
at all like her; Aunt Penniman has told 
me that. Of course it isn’t my fault; but 
neither is it his fault. All I mean is, it’s 
true ; and it’s a stronger reason for his 
never being reconciled than simply his 
dislike for you.” 

**Simply’?” cried Morris, with a laugh. 
‘Tam much obliged for that.” 

‘{ don’t mind about his disliking you 
now; I mind everything less. I feel dif- 
ferently ; I feel separated from my father.” 

‘Upon my word,” said Morris, ‘‘ you 
are a queer family.” 

‘*Don’t say that—don’t say anything 
unkind,” the girl entreated. ‘‘ You must 
be very kind to me now, because, Morris, 
beeause”—and she hesitated a moment 
‘because I have done a great deal for 
you.” 

‘*Oh, I know that, my dear.” 

She had spoken up to this moment with- | 
out vehemence or outward sign of emo- 
tion, gently, reasoningly, only trying to | 
explain. But her emotion had been in- 
effectually smothered, and it betrayed it- | 
self at last in the trembling of her voice. 
‘It is a great thing to be separated like 
that from your father, when you have | 
worshipped him before. It has made me 
very unhappy; or it would have made | 
me so if I didn’t love you. You can tell 
when a person speaks to you as if—as if—” 

** Asif what ?” 

‘As if they despised you!” said Cath- | 
erine, passionately. ‘* He spoke that way 
the night before we sailed. It wasn’t | 
much, but it was enough, and I thought | 
of it on the voyage all the time. Then I | 


| trayed you, and there has been no 


made up my mind. I will never ask him 
for anything again, or expect anything 
from him. It would not be natural now. 
We must be very happy together, and we 
must not seem to depend upon his for 
giveness. And, Morris, Morris, you must 
never despise me!” 

This was an easy promise to make, and 
Morris made it with fine effect But for 
the moment he undertook nothing more 
onerous. 

XXVIT 

The Doctor, of course, on his return, 
had a good deal of talk with his sisters. 
He was at no great pains to narrate his 
ravels or to communicate his impressions 
of distant lands to Mrs. Penniman, upon 
vhom he contented himself with bestow 


ing a memento of his enviable experience, 


in the shape of a velvet gown. But he 


| 
conversed with her at some length about 
matters nearer home, and lost no time in 
assuring her that he was still an inflexi 
ble father. 

‘‘T have no doubt you have seen a 
creat deal of Mr. Townsend, and done 


| your best to console him for Catherine’s 


absence,” he said. ‘* I don’t ask you, and 
you needn't deny it. I wouldn’t put the 
question to you for the world, and expose 
you to the inconvenience of having to—a 
excogitate an answer. No one has be 
p\ 


Las 


Elizabeth ] 
told no tales, and has never mentioned 
you except to praise your good looks and 


cood spirits. 


upon your proceedings. 


The thing is simply an in 
ference of my own—an induction, as the 
philosophers say. Itseems to me likely 
that you would have offered an asylum 
to an interesting sufferer. Mr. Towns 
end has been a good deal in the house; 


| there is something in the house that tells 


me so. We doctors, you know, end by 
acquiring fine perceptions, and it is im 
pressed upon my sensorium that he has 
sat in these chairs, in a very easy attitude, 
and warmed himself at that fire. I don't 
grudge him the comfort of it: it is the 
only one he will ever enjoy at my ex 
pense. It seems likely, indeed, that I 
ve able to economize at his own. I 


don’t know what you may have said to 
him, or what you may say hereafter, but 
[I should like you to know that if you 
have encouraged him to believe that he 
will gain anything by hanging on, or that 
I have budged a hair’s-breadth from the 
position I took up a year ago, you have 
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played him a trick for which he may 
exact reparation. I’m not sure that he 
may not bring a suit against you. Of 


course you have done it conscientiously ; 


you have made yourself believe that I 
ean be tired out. This is the most base 
less hallucination that ever visited the 


Lam not in 
n I 


years yet. 


brain of a genial optimist. 
the least tired; ] fresh as whe 
started: I am good for fifty 
Cath 


am as 


herimne appears n t to have budged an 
| SO 


we 
This 


inch either; she is equally fresh; 


are about where we were before. 
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shall make no row about the wine: I shall 
set it down as compensation to Lavinia. 
She is capable of telling me that she 
it all herself. Think of the incone 


bad taste, in the cireumstances, of that fe] 


) ’ 
arank 


vable 


low making free with the house 
ing there at all! If that doesn’t deseribe 
him, he is indeseribable.” 

‘* His plan is to get what he ean. La 
vinia will have supported him for a vear,” 
said Mrs. Almond. rained,” 

‘She will have to support him for the 
rest of his life, then,” cried the Doctor. 


or com 


oe 


It'sso much 





however, you know as well as I. What] ‘' But without wine, as they say at the 


[ wish is simply to give you notice of my | tables Chéte.” 
own state of mind. Take it to heart, | ‘Catherine tells me he has set up a 
dear Lavinia Beware of the just resent- | business, and is making a great deal of 


; 


ment of a deluded fortune-hunter!” 
‘I can't say I expected it,” said Mrs. 


| money.” 


The Doctor stared. ‘*‘She has not told 


Penniman. ‘And I had a sort of foolish | me that—and Lavinia didn’t deign. Ah!” 
hope that you would come home without | he eried, ‘‘Catherine has given me up 


Not that it matters, for all that 


odious ironical tone wit! 1 
| ness amounts to.” 


that 1 whieh you the busi 
treat the most sacred subjects.” 
**She has not giv 


said Mrs. Almond. 
first half- minute. 


* Don't undervalue irony; it is often of 


It is not, however, always ne 


en up Mr. Townsend,” 
**T saw that in the 
She has come hi 


oroeat nse 
reat use. 


ary, and I will show you how grace 


ces 10m 
fully I ean lay it aside. I should like to | exactly the same.” 
know whether you think Morris Town ‘*Exactly the same; not a grain mor 


intelligent. She didn’t notice a stiek or 
you your own |a stone all the while we were a 
Mrs. “Vou! not 


‘Yr wait and see.” 


send will hang on ?” 

‘TI will 
Ww ‘apons, ” 
had bett 


Do you eall such a S] 


answer with wav 


not 


said Penniman. a picture nor a view, statue 
cathedral.” 

‘* How could she notice ? he had oth 
|} er things to think of; they are never fo 
thing an instant out of her mind. She touch 
‘* He will hang on long enough to make | me very much.” 

| 


a nor 2 


veech as that one She h: 
of my own weapons? I never said any 


so rough. 


you very uncomfortable, then.” | ‘*She would touch me if she didn’t irri 
‘**My dear Lavinia,” exclaimed the Doc- | tate me. That's the effect she has upon 
tor, ‘‘do you call that irony? I call it|me now. I have tried everything upon 


pugilism.” | her; I really have been quite merciless 
But it is of no use whatever; she is abso 


lutely glued. 


Mrs. Penniman, however, in spite of her 


pugilism, was a good deal frightened, and I have passed, in conse 


she took counsel of her fears. Her brother | quence, into the exasperated stage. At 
meanwhile took counsel, with many res- | first I had a good deal of a certain genial 


vw} 


curiosity about it; I wanted to see if she 
really would stick. Bi 
curiosity is satisfied ! 
of it, and now she ean let go.” 

‘She will never let ¢ 
Almond. 

‘*Take care, or you will exasperate me 
too. If she doesn’t let ¢ will be 

‘*T believe he was in the house a good | shaken off—sent tumbling into the dust. 
deal,’ Mrs. Almond answered. ‘‘ But you | That’s a nice position for my daughter. 
must admit that your leaving Lavinia | She can't see that if you are going to be 
quite alone was a great change for her, | pushed, you had better jump. And then 


Mrs. Almond, to 10m he 


was no less generous than to Lavinia, and 


ervations, of 
it, good Lord, one’s 
sha 


a good deal more communieative. [ see she is capable 

‘T suppose she has had him there all 
the while,” he said. ‘*] 
the state of my wine. You needn't mind 
telling me now; I have already said all I 


mean to say to her on the subject.” 


must look into ro,’ said Mrs. 


‘- 7 
ro, sne 


and that it was natural she should want | she will complain of her bruises,” 
| ‘*She will never complain,” said Mrs. 
‘I do admit that, and that is why I | Almond. 


some society.” } 

















‘That I shall object to even more. But | 


the deuce will be that I can't prevent any- 
thing. 
“Tf she is 


; 


to have a fall,” said Mrs. 
laugh, ‘‘ we must 


Almond, with a gentle 
spread as many carpets as we can.” And 
he carried out this idea by showing a 

eat deal of motherly kindness to the girl. 

Mrs. Penniman immediately wrote to 
Morris Townsend. The intimacy between 
these two was by this time consummate, 
but I must content myself with noting but 
a few of its features. Mrs. Penniman’s 
own share in it was a singular sentiment, 
which might have been misinterpreted, 
but which in itself was not dise reditable 
to the poor lady. It was a romantie in 
terest in this attractive and unfortunate 
young man, and yet it was not such an 
interest as Catherine might have been 
jealous of. Mrs. Penniman had not a par- 
ticle of jealousy of her niece. For herself, 
she felt as if she were Morris's mother or 
ister—a mother or sister of an emotional 


temperament—and she had an absorbing 


1 
i 


a eee 
She had striven to do so during the year 
that her brother left her an open field, and 
her efforts had been attended with the sue- 
coss that has been pointed out. She had 
never had a child of her own, and Cath- 
erine, Whom she had done her best to in- 
vest se i importance that would nat 

rally belong to a youthful Penniman, 
iad Oo! Boy partly rewarded her zeal. Cath- 
affection and soli- 
citude, had never had that picturesque 
charm which (as it seemed to her) would 
have been a natural attribute of her own 
progeny. Even the mater 
Mrs. Penniman would have been roman- 
tie and factitious, and Catherine was not 
constituted to inspire a romantic - — 
Mrs. Penniman was as fond of her a 
but she had grown to feel that with ( ‘ath. 
erine she lacked opportunity. Sentiment- 


crine, as an object of 


1al passion in 





ally speaking, therefore, she had (though | 


she had not disinherited her niece) adopt- 
ed Morris Townsend, who gave her oppor- 
tunity in abundance. She would have 
been very happy to have a handsome and 


tyrannical son, and would have taken an | 
extreme interest in his love affairs. This | 
was the light in which she had come to | 


card Morris, who had conciliated her at 
t, and made his impression by his del- 
icate and calculated deference—a sort of 
exhibition to which Mrs. Penniman was 
particularly sensitive. He had largely 








| hardly improve. 
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abated his deference afterward, for he 
economized his resources, but the impre 

sion was made, and the young man’s very 
brutality came to have a sort of filial value. 
If Mrs. Penniman had had a son, she would 
probably have been afraid of him, and at 
this stage of our narrative she was certain 
ly afraid of Morris Townsend. This was 
one of the results of his domestication in 
Washington Square. He took his ease 
with her as, for that matter, he would 
certainly have done with his own mother. 


XXVIIL. 

The letter was a word of warning; it 
informed him that the Doctor 
home more impracticable than ever. She 
might have reflected that Catherine would 
supply him with all the information he 


needed on this point; but we know that 


P : ’ j 


Mrs. Penniman’s reflections were rarely 


had Come 


just; and, moreover, she felt that it was 


not for her to de pent lon what Catherine 


might do. She was to do her duty, quite 
irrespective of Catherine. I have said 
that her young friend took his ease with 
} 


her, and it is an illustration of the fact 
that he made no answer to her letter. He 
but he lighted his 


cigar with it, and he waited, in tranquil 


took note of it amply; 


confidence that he should receive anoth- 
er. ‘* His state of mind really freezes my 
blood,” Mivs. Penniman had written, al 


| ° . 1 
luding to her brother; and it would have 


seemed ok upon this statement she could 
Nevertheless, she wrote 
g herself with the aid of 
a different figure. ‘‘ His hatred of you 
burns with a lurid flame—the flame that 
‘* But it doesn’t 
— up the darkness of your future. If 


ny affection could do so, all the vears of 





again, expressin; 
never dies,” she wrote. 


your life would be an eternal sunshine. 
| can xtract nothing from C.; she is so 
terribly secretive, like her father. She 


seems to expect to be married v« ry soon, 





} . } 42 . 
and has evidently made preparations in 


Europe quantities of clothing, ten pairs 


| of shoes, ete. My dear friend, you can 


not set up in married life simply with a 
few pairs of shoes, can you? Tell me 
what you think of this. I am intensely 
anxious to see you, I have so much to 
say. I miss you dreadfully; the house 
pty without you. What is 
»wn town? Is the business 


seems so em 


I 
the news d 
extending 7—that dear little business: I 
Couldn't I 
come to your office ?—just for three min- 


think it’s so brave of you! 






eos 
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utes? I might pass for a customer—is 
that what you callthem? I might come 
in to buy something—some shares or some 
railroad things. Tell me what you think 
of this plan. I would earry a little reti 
cule, like a woman of the people.” 

In spite of the suggestion about the ret 
icule, Morris appeared to think poorly of 
the plan, for he gave Mrs. Penniman no 
encouragement whatever to visit his of 
fice, which he had already represented to 
her as a place peculiarly and unnaturally 
difficult to find. But as she persisted in 
desiring an interview up to the last, aft 
er months of intimate colloquy, she call 
ed these meetings ** interviews’ —he agreed 
that they should take a walk together, 
and was even kind enough to leave his 
office for this purpose during the hours 
at which business might have been sup 
posed to be liveliest. It was no surpris¢ 
to him, when they met at a street corner, 
in a region of em] lots and undevel 
oped pavements (Mrs. Penniman being 
attired as much as possible like a ‘** wo 
man of the people”), to find that, in spite 
of her urgency, what she chiefly had to 
convey to him was the assurance of her 
vmpathy. Of such assurances, however, 
ie had already a voluminous collection, 
and it would not have been worth his 
vhile to forsake a fruitful avocation 
merely to hear Mrs. Penniman say, for 
the thousandth time, that she had made 
his cause her own. Morris had some- 
thing of his own to say. It was not an 
easy thing to bring out, and while he 
turned it over, the difficulty made him 
acrimonious. 

‘Oh ves, I know perfectly that he com 
bines the properties of a Jump of ice and 
a red-hot coal,” he observed. ‘* Cather 
ine has made it thoroughly clear, and you 
have told me so till Iam sick of it. You 
needn't tell me again; I am perfectly sat 
istied. He will never give us a penny; I 
regard that as mathematically proved,” 

Mrs. Penniman at this point had an in 
spiration, 

‘Couldn't you bring a lawsuit against 
him?’ She wondered that this simple ex 
pedient had never occurred to her before. 

{will bring a lawsuit against you,” 
said Morris, ‘‘if you ask me any more 

uch aggravating questions. A man 
should know when he is beaten,” he add- 
ed,inamoment. ‘I must give her up!” 

Mrs. Penniman received this declara 


+ 


tion in silence, though it made her heart 








beat a little. It found her by no means 
unprepared, for she had accustomed her- 
self to the thought that, if Morris should 
decidedly not be able to get her brother's 
money, it would not do for him to marry 
Catherine without it. ‘It would not do,” 
gue way of putting the thing: 
but Mrs. Penniman’s natural atfeetion 


Was a Va 


completed the idea, which, though it had 
not as vet been so crudely expressed be 
tween them as in the form that Morris 
had just given it, had nevertheless been 
implied so often, in certain easy intervals 
of talk, as he sat stretching his legs in the 
Doctor's well-stuffed arm-chairs, that she 
had grown first to regard it with an emo- 
tion which she flattered herself was plil- 
osophic, and then to have a secret tender 
ness for it. The fact that she kept her 
tenderness secret proves, of course, that 
she was ashamed of it; but she managed 
to blink her shame by reminding herself 
that she was, after all, the oflicial protect 
or of her niece’s marriage. Her logie 
would scarcely have passed muster with 
the Doctor. In the first place, Morris 
must get the money, and she would help 
him to it. In the second, it was plain it 
would never come to him, and it would 
be a grievous pity he should marry with 
out it—a young man who might so easily 
ind something better. After her brother 


had delivered himself, on his return from 
Europe, of that incisive little address that 
has been quoted, Morris’s cause seemed so 
hopeless that Mrs. Penniman fixed her at- 
tention exclusively upon the latter branch 
of her argument. If Morris had been her 
son, she would certainly have sacrificed 
Catherine to a superior conception of his 
future; and to be ready to do so, as the 
case stood, was therefore even a finer de- 
cree of devotion. Nevertheless, it check- 
ed her breath a little to have the sacrifi- 
cial knife, as it were, suddenly thrust into 
her hand. 
Morris walked along a moment, and 
then he repeated, harshly, 
‘*T must give her up!” 
‘*T think I understand you,” said Mrs. 
Penniman, gently. ~ 
‘*T certainly say it distinctly enough 
rutally and vulgarly enough.” 
He was ashamed of himself, and his 
shame was uncomfortable; and as he was 
| extremely intolerant of discomfort, he felt 
vicious and cruel. He wanted to abuse 
somebody, and he began, cautious] y—for 
he was always cautious—with himself. 
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‘Couldn't you take her down a little ?” 


he asked, 
‘Take her down 2” 
‘** Prepare her—try and ease me off 
Mrs. Penniman stopped, looking at him 
very solemnly. 


‘My poor Morris, do you know how 
much she loves you 2” 

‘*No, I don’t. I don’t want to know. 
I have always tried to keep from knowing. 
It would be too painful.” 

‘She will suffer much,” said Mrs. Pen 


niman. 

‘You must console her. If you are as 
good a friend to me as you pretend to be, 
vou will manage it.” 

Mrs. Penniman shook her head sadly. 

‘You talk of my ‘pretending’ to like 
you; but I can’t pretend to hate you. I 
can only tell her I think very highly of 
you; and how 
losing you?” 

‘The Doctor will help you. He will 
© delighted at the thing being broken 
off, and as he is a knowing fellow, he will 


vill that console her for 


invent something to comfort her.” 
‘*He will invent a new torture,” cried 
Mrs. Penniman. ‘‘ Heaven deliver her 


from her father’s comfort! It will con- | 


sist of his crowing over her, and saying, 
‘T always told you so!” 
Morris colored a most uncomfortable 


red. 


‘If you don’t console her any better 
than you console me, you certainly won't | 


be of much use. t's a damned disagree- 
able necessity; I feel it extremely, and 
you ought to make it easy for me.” 

‘T will be your friend for life,” Mrs. 
Penniman declared. 

‘*‘Be my friend now!’ And Morris 
walked on. 

She went with him; she was almost 


rembling. 


**Should you like me to tell her ?” she 


asked. 

* You mustn't tell her, but you can 
And he hesitated, trying to 
think what Mrs. Penniman could do. 
‘You can explain to her why itis. It’s 
because I can’t bring myself to step in be- 
tween her and her father—to give him 
the pretext he grasps at so eagerly (it’s a 
hideous sight!) for depriving her of her 


you can 


rights.” 


Mrs. Penniman felt with remarkable | 


promptitude the charm of this formula. 
‘*That’s so like you,” she said; ‘‘ it’s so 
finely felt.” 
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swing. 


Morris gave his stick an angr 


<4 


**Oh, damnation!” he exclaimed, per- 
versely. 

Mrs. Penniman, however, was not dis 
couraged, 

‘It may turn out better than you 
think. Catherine is, after all, so very pe 


eculiar.” Ands 


he thought she mighi take 
it upon herself to assure him that, what 
ever happened, the girl would be very 
quiet—she wouldn’t make a noise. They 
extended their walk, and while they pro 
ceeded Mrs. Penniman took upon herself 
other things besides, and ended by having 
assumed a considerable burden; Morris 
being ready enough, as may be imagined, 
to put everything off upon her. But he 
was not for a single instant the dupe of 
her blunderin 


what she promised she was competent to 


ce alacrity ; he knew that of 
perform but an insignificant fraction, and 
the more she professed her willingness to 
serve him, the greater fool he thought 
her. 

‘What will you do if you don’t marry 
her?” she ventured to inquire in the course 
of this conversation. 

‘*Something brilliant,” said Morris. 
‘Shouldn't you like me to do something 
brilliant 

The idea gave Mrs. Penniman exceed 


ing pleasure. 


‘I shall feel sadly taken in if you 
don’t.” 


‘T shall have to, to make up for this. 
| This isn’t at all brilliant, you know.” 
| Mrs. Penniman mused a little, as if 
| there might be some way of making out 
that it was; but she had to give up the at 
tempt, and, to carry off the awkwardness 
of failure, she risked a new inquiry. 

“Do you mean do you mean another 
|} marriage 7” 
| Morris greeted this question with a re- 
flection which was hardly the less impu- 
dent from being inaudible. ‘Surely wo- 
men are more crude than men!’ And 
then he answered, audibly, 

‘*Never in the world!” 

Mrs. Penniman felt disappointed and 
snubbed, and she relieved herself in a lit 
tle vaguely sarcastic ery. He was cer 


tainly perverse. 
Te 


| man, but for a wider career,” Morris an- 


give her up, not for another wo 


nounced. 

This was very grand; but still Mrs. 
| Penniman, who felt that she had exposed 
| herself, was faintly rancorous. 
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mean to to 
9) ) 


she asked, with some sharp 


vou never come see 


Oh no, I shall come again: but what 
the u it out? J 


came 


e 
oO; dragging 0 


have 


en four times since she back, and 
awkward work. I can’t keep 


it up indefinitely; she oughtn’t to expect 


terribly 


A woman should never 
‘ep aman dangling,” he added, finely. 
“Ah. but must last 


urged his companion, in whose 


you have your 


tion the idea of last partings oc 


a place inf 


inferior in dignity only to 


bE BS 
He came again, without managing the 
last parting; 
out 


and again and again, with 
finding that Mrs. had as 
yet done much to pave the path of retreat 
with flowers. 


Penniman 


It was devilish awkward, 
as he said, and he felt a lively animosity 
for Catherine’s aunt, who, as he had now 
u 
] 


it 
LL¢ 


» formed the habit of saying to him 
If, had dragged him into the 


q 
mess, and 
was bound in common charity to get him 
Mrs. to tell the 
in the seclusion of her own 


Penniman, 


and, I may add, amid the sug 
‘stiveness of Catherine’s, which wore in 


days the 


appearance of that of a 
lady laving 


u her trousseau 
had measured her re 
ponsibilities, and taken fright at their 
rit The task of preparing Cath 
» and easing off Morris presented dif- 
.  ] 


out 
Penniman 


de. 


1 increased in the execution, 
ed the impulsive Lavinia to ask 
iether the modification of the 
young man’s original project had been 
A brilliant 


onscience ex- 


en | 
} 
I 


conceived in a happy spirit. 
future, a wider career, a ec 
from the reproach of interference be 
a young lady and her natural rights | 
ent things might be too trou- 
purchased, From Catherine 
;. Penniman received no assist 
hatey 


without suspicion of her danger. 


ance W er; the poor girl was appar- 
ently 
She ier lover with eyes of un- 
, and though she had less 

in her aunt than in a young 
man with whom she had exchanged so 
many tender vows, she gave her no han- 
1] Mrs. 
faltering and wavering, de 
red Catherine was very stupid, put off | 
rreat scene, as she would have called | 


Lisiie 


a° 
aint 


confide 


for explaining or confessing. 


nniman, 


it, from day to day, and wandered abou 
very uncomfortably, with her unexploded 
b in her hands. 


bom! Morris's own seenes 


were very small ones just now; but even 
He made 
his visits as brief as possible, and, while 
he sat with his mistress, found terrib], 
little to talk about. 
him, in vulgar parlance, to name the day 
and 


these were beyond his strength. 


She was waiting for 


so long as he was unprepared to be 
explicit on this point, it seemed a mock 
ery to pretend to talk about matters more 
abstract. 
she 


She had no airs and no arts 
never attempted to disguise her e: 
pectaney. She was waiting on his good 
and would wait modestly and 
patiently; his hanging back at this su 
preme time might 


pleasure, 


appear strange, but of 
course he must have a good reason for 
Catherine would have made a wife of t 
gentle old-fashioned pattern 


if. 
regardine 
reasons as favors and windfalls, but no 
more expecting one every day than she 
would have expected a bouquet of camel 
lias. During the period of her engage 
ment, however, a young lady even of the 
most slender pretensions counts upon 
more bouquets than at other times; and 
there was a want of perfume in the air 
this moment which at last exe'ted the 
cirl’s alarm. 

‘*Are you sick ?” she asked of Morris 
‘* You seem so restless, and you look pale. 
‘**Tam not at all well,” said Morris; and 
occurred to him that, if he could only 
make her pity him enough, he might get 


at 


34 
} 
it 


| off. 


Tam afraid you are overworked; you 
oughtn’t to work so much.” 

‘*T must do that.” And then he add 
ed, with a sort of calculated brutality, ‘ 
don’t want to owe you everything.” 

** Ah, how ean you say that ?” 

‘*T am too proud,” said Morris. 

**'Yes you are too proud,” 

‘Well, you must take me as I am,” he 
went on. 


J 


‘You can never change me.” 
‘*T don’t want to change you,” she said, 


gently. ‘I will take you as you are.” 


| And she stood looking at him. 


‘*You know people talk tremendously 
about a man’s marrying arich girl,” Mor- 
ris remarked. 
able.” 

‘*But Iam not rich,” said Catherine. 

‘* You are rich enough to make me talk- 


**Tt’s excessively disagree- 


| ed about.” 


It’s 


‘*Of course you are talked about. 
an honor.” 
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with.” 

She was on the point of asking him 
whether it was not a compensation for 
this annoyance that the poor girl who 
had the misfortune to bring it upon him 
oved him so dearly and believed in him 
so truly; but she hesitated, thinking that 
this would perhaps seem an exacting 
speech, and while she hesitated, he sud 
denly left her. 


I 
] 
i 


‘It’s an honor I could easily dispense | 


| stroke, but 
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This ought perhaps to have been a great 
it ‘Where are 
Catherine simply repeated. 

‘To New Orleans. About buying some 
cotton.” 


misearried, 


you going ”” 


‘Iam perfectly willing to go to New 


Orleans,” Catherine said. 


‘*Do you suppose I would take you to 


a nest of yellow fever?” eried Morris. 


| ‘*Do you suppose I would expose you at 


| such a time 


The next time he came, however, she | 


brought it out, and she told him again 
that he was too proud. He repeated that 
he couldn't change, and this time she felt 
the impulse to say that with a little effort 
he might change. 
Sometimes he thought t 


7 
} 


only make a quarrel with her it might 


| said Morris. 


iat if he could | 


help him; but the question was how to | 


quarrel with who had 


‘*T suppose 


a woman 


such treasures of concession. 


young 


you think the effort is all on your side,” 
‘Don’t you believe that I 
have my own effort to make ?” 
‘It’s all yours now,” she said. 
effort is finished and done with.” 
‘* Well, mine is not.” 
‘“We must bear things t 
Catherine. 


he broke out. 


‘“My 


ether,” said 
‘*That’s what we ought todo.” 
attempted a natural smile. 
‘“There are some things which we can't 
very well bear together 
aration.” 

‘* Why do you speak of separation ?” 

‘*Ah! you don’t like it; 
wouldn't.” 

‘‘ Where are you going, Morris ?” 
suddenly 


Morris 


for instance, sep- 


I knew you 


ie 


asked. 


for a part of that moment she was afraid 
of it. ‘Will you promise not to make 
a scene ?” 

‘A scene !—do I make scenes ?” 

‘* All women do,” said Morris, with the 
tone of large experience. 

‘‘T don’t. Where are you going?” 

‘Tf I should say I was going away on 
business, should youthink it very strange?” 

She wondered a moment 

‘Yes—no. 
you.” 

‘*Take you with me—on business ?” 

‘* What is your business ? 
ness is to be with me.” 

‘*T don’t earn my living with you,” said 
Morris. ‘‘Or rather,” he cried, with a 


Not if you will take me with 


—or what the world says I do!” 


as this 7” 
“If there is yellow fever, why should 
vou go ¢ 


se It 


Morris, you must not go.” 
is to make six thousand dollars,” 
“Do you grudge me that 
satisfaction ?” 
‘** We have no need of six thousand dol 
lars. You think too much about money.” 
‘You can afford to say that. This is 
a great chance; we heard of it last night.” 


; And he explained to her in what the 


chance consisted; and told her a lone sto 


ry, going over more than once several of 


the details, about the remarkable stroke 


| of business which he and his partner had 
| planned between them. 


But Catherine’s imagination, for rea 


| sons best known to herself, absolutely re- 
| fused to be fired. 
| Orleans, Je 
| shouldn't you catch yellow fever quite as 
| easily as 1? 


“Tf you can go to New 


an go,” she said. ‘* Why 
I am every bit as strong as 
in the least afraid of any 


When we were in Europe we were 


and not 
fever. 


you, 


| in very unhealthy places; my father used 


|to make me take some pills. I 


never 


| caught anything, and I never was nerv 


Ous. 


What will be the use of six thou- 


| sand dollars if you die of afever? When 
He fixed his eye on her a moment, and | 


persons are going to be married they 


| oughtn’t to think so much about business. 
| You shouldn’t think about cotton; you 


| long already.” 


, gazing at him. | 


| never asked you anything before. 
Your busi- | 
| was a comfort to her to think that she had 


should think about me. You can go to 
New Orleans some other time—there will 
always be plenty of cotton. It isn’t the 
moment to choose: we have waited too 
She spoke more forcibly 
and volubly than he had ever heard her, 
and she held his arm in her two hands. 

‘* You said you wouldn’t make a scene,” 
cried Morris. ‘‘I call this a scene.” 

‘“Tt's you that are making it. I have 
We 
And it 


have waited too long already 


hitherto asked so little; it seemed to make 


| her right to insist the greater now. 
sudden inspiration, ‘‘ that’s just what I do | 


Morris bethought himself alittle. ‘‘ Very 
well, then; we won't talk about it any 
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more. I will transact my business by let- 

ter.” And he began to smooth his hat, as 

if to take leave. 
‘You won't go ?” 


ng up at him. 


And she stood look 


He could not give up his idea of pro- 
voking a quarrel; it was so much the sim 
plest way. 
turned face with the darkest frown he 


He bent his eyes on her up 
could achieve. ‘You are not diserect. 
You mustn't bully me.” 

But, as usual, she conceded everything. 
‘No, Lam not discreet: I know I am too 
But isn't it natural? It is only 
for a moment.” 


pressing. 
| © 


‘Ina moment you may do a great deal 
of harm. Try and be calmer the next 
time I come.” 

** When will you come 2” 

“Do you want to make conditions ?” 


Morris asked. ‘*I will come next Satur- | 


day. 

‘Come to-morrow,” Catherine begged: 
L will 
be very quiet,” she added; and her agita- 


+ 


tion had by this time become so great that 


‘T want you to come to-morrow. 


the assurance was not unbecoming. A 
sudden fear had come over her; it was like 
} 


¢ 


the solid conjunction of a dozen disem- | 


bodied doubts, and her imagination, at a 
single bound, had traversed an enormous 


distanee. <All her being, for the moment, 


is centred in the wish to keep him in the 


room. 

Morris bent his head and kissed her 
forehead. ‘* When you are quiet, you are 
pe rfection,” he said; ‘* but when you are 
violent, you are not in character.” 


It was Catherine’s wish that there should | 


be no violenee about her save the beating 
of her heart, which she could not help; 
and she went on, as gently as possible, 
‘Will you promise to come to-mor- 


? 


row { 
‘*T said Saturday!” Morris answered, 
smiling. He tried a frown at one mo- 
ment, a smile at another; he was at his 
vits’ end. 

‘* Yes, Saturday too,” she answered, try- 
‘* But to-morrow first.” He 
was going to the door, and she went with 
him quickly. She leaned her shoulder 
against it; it seemed to her that she would 
do anything to keep him. 


ing to smile. 


‘If I am prevented from coming to- 
morrow, you will say I have deceived 
you,” he said. 

‘*How can you be prevented? You 
can come if you will.” 








| ‘*T am a busy man—I am not a dan- 
gler!” cried Morris, sternly. 
His voice was so hard and unnatural 
| that, with a helpless look at him, she 
turned away; and then he quickly laid 
his hand on the door-knob. He felt as if 
he were absolutely running away from 
her. But in an instant she was close to 
him again, and murmuring ina tone none 
the less penetrating for being low, ‘* Mor 
ris, you are going to leave me.” 
‘* Yes, for a little while.” 
‘** For how long ?” 
“Till you are reasonable again.” 
| ‘*] shall never be reasonable, in that 
|} way.” And she tried to keep him long- 
* Think 
of what I have done!” she broke out. 
| ‘* Morris, I have given up everything.” 

‘* You shall have everything back.” 

‘You wouldn't say that if you didn’t 
mean something. What is it ?—what has 
happened ?—what have I done ?—what 
has changed you?” 

‘*T will write to you- 
Morris stammered. 

‘* Ah, you won't come back!” she eried, 
bursting into tears. 

‘*Dear Catherine,” he said, ‘‘ don’t be- 
lieve that. I promise you that you shall 
see me again.” And he managed to get 
away, and to close the door behind him. 


er; it was almost a struggle. 


that is better,” 


| 


SECURING A COMPETENCE. 


I. 


| ‘& is a stock remark that Americans 
| love the dollar. The saying, like most 
stock sayings, misses the point; the real 
| point is, not that Americans love money 
|;more than other people, but that they 
| love comparatively few things besides 
|money. We have fewer objects of serious 
| pursuit than other Western nations have; 
| we do not, as a people, pursue the fine 
arts, or literature, or scholarship, or so- 
ciety, with the zeal or the fruitfulness that 
we find in European communities, and so 
we are regarded as being still somewhat 
deficient in our duties as a civilized na- 
| tion. We love these things less than the 
| Old World communities love them. We 
| do not love money more than they—prob- 
| ably, indeed, not so much as they. It is 
| 
| 


| 


the exclusiveness, not the zeal, of our pur- 
suit of money that is the thing to be re- 
gretted. Some day, perhaps, we shall try 
| to do better than this; meanwhile, most 
| of us pursue the dollar, without thinking 
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of stopping much for rest until we take rest | 


where no work is. No community thinks 
so little about rest from work as ours. 

We seek money, and we find it: yet do 
we love it either well or intelligently 
enough to use it fruitfully, to keep it safe- 
ly, or to bequeath it wisely? First, let us 
glance at the wealth we possess as a na 
tion. Let us see what place a century of 
money-making has given us. 
ourselves a rich people: how rich a people 
are we? A very little comparison of fig- 
ures will show. 
tand as to the total valuation of the na- 
tional wealth ? 

We stand near the head of the list- 
third on the list of all the Western na 
tions. The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland heads the list with a 
capital valuation of 44,400 millions of 
dollars; then come France with 36,700 
millions, the United States with 82,000 
millions, Germany with 22,000 millions, 
Russia with 15,000 millions, and the Low 


capital collectively. These are the valua- 
tions made by those countries of their en- 
e resources. What is the average an- 
nual income per inhabitant in various 
countries? We come to the front in this 
comparison, The average annual income 
in the United Kingdom is $165; in the 
United States, $165 also; in the Low Coun- 
tries, $130; in France, $125; in the British 
colonies, $90; in Germany, and also in 
Seandinavia, $85. In this reckoning, Rus- 
sia, with her ninety millions of people, is 
out of sight as yet: she will not be very 
long.* 


ed States it is 825 millions! Our inerease 


of national wealth since 1850, says a good 


| English authority, 


We eall | « 


And first, where do we | 


would be enough to 
purchase ‘‘the whole German Empire, 
with its farms, cities, banks 
manufactures, ete. 


shipping, 
The annual accumu- 
lation has been 825 millions of dollars 
and therefore — decade adds more to 
the wealth of the United States than the 
pital value of Italy or Spain. Every 
day that the sun rises upon the American 
people it sees an addition of $2,300,000 to 
the wealth of the republic.” 

These are figures to make a poor man 
expect wealth; but let 
that they do not prove us any happier, or 
wiser, or more estimable in the sight of 
the world, than many another poorer na- 
tion is. What these figures do prove is a 
different thing: they prove the bounty of 


us hasten to say 


| nature toward an energetic race; they do 


not prove what we sometimes take for 


| cranted on the strength of them, that our 
| nation is great or admirable in the great 
Countries with 11,150 million dollars of | 


Once more: taking the question from | 
another point of view, let us ask, What is | 


our annual accumulation of wealth, as 
compared with the annual accumulation 
of other nations? And here we step far 
in advance of any community which 
gives us full estimates; it should be borne 
in mind, however, that the rate of inter- 
est for agricultural capital, with us, is 
double the average rate for Europe. 

ire annual accumulation of wealth, 
then, in Germany, is 200 millions of dol- 
aa: ; it is 325 millions in the United King- 
dom, 375 millions in France; in the Unit 


miles; the United States and Territories, including 
Alaska, 3,603,844 square miles. <A single Russian 
province, Siberia, is one-third larger than our total 


area: it contains 4,826,287 square miles. (7/eé 
Statesmain's Year Book.) 


est and most admirable things. No: we 
have been busied with necessary things; 
in great and admirable things our reeord 
is still, for the most part, to be made. 


Il. 


But let us leave aside the question of 
any national 
nomic achievement. 


achievement except eco- 
What do these fig- 
ures of capital, of income, of accumula 
tion, mean for the individual? Do they 
prove, as we might suppose, that we have 
many assured incomes, many permanent 
that we get the ¢ cood of the 
continent we have fructified so rapidly ? 
It is here, unfortunately, that - shall 
fall behindhand, and very far behind 
hand, in the comparison with some poor- 


competences 


er nations. It isa commonplace that we 
make money faster, but also spend it fast- 


er, than any other people. Money has 


| with us a less permanent power and a 
| less effective value than with other na- 


/it long in the same hands. 


tions, for, with all our love of it, we do not 
often manage it well enough to preserve 
There is no 


| table of the average duration of fortunes 


but the statistics of business failures in 
the country since 1866 show that the av- 


jerage yearly failures ranged from 1 in 
* The Russian Empire contains 8,444,766 square | 


| 
| 
LF. 


163 in the year 1871, to 1 in 75 in 1876. 


* Thi Progress of the World since the Beginning 
+ ap ge cag ury. By Micnaet G, Mutmat, 
SS. mdon: 1880. 12mo. 
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How many business men in a thousand 
fail, more, during their business 
lifetime, I ean not learn. 


] 
4, 


once or 
The proportion 
for New England, at 


That is probably too high a 


used to be estimatec 
97 per cent. 
figure for the business of to-day, conduct 
ed as it is upon much shorter credits than 
formerly. But the proportion of traders 


who fail is probably not lower than 75 
per cent. of the whole number. 
How many of our people live upon their 


In 1866 our income-ta 


invested means ? X 


returns showed 771,000 incomes of $500 per 
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| the good of even a small assured compe- 
tence. The land is full of people who have 
not, on the other hand, and who are not 
likely to have, any assured competence, 
however moderate, but who have nothing 
io expect but labor to the end. That is, 
indeed, the appointed human lot for the 


| majority in.any community; but need it 


be, in a country of resources like this, so 


| nearly the universal lot? Might not many 


vear and ove Yr, é 1d six million incomes of 


it these were not incomes 


ul 
Bi 


less than $500. 
from capital; they were mostly earnings 


f., 
iif 


or wages. Probably not one in a hundred 
of these smaller incomes, and not over ten 
per cent. of the incomes over $500, repre 
sented the interest upon investments. In 
France, ten years later, the census re- | 
turned no less th: f peo- 


in two millions of | 
ple, rentiers, who live entirely upon their 
invested means. 


In 1877 seven anda half 
1 
i 


millions of the people—one-fifth of the 
population—were enrolled as rentes-hold 
ers or savings-banks depositors; but it 


must be added that the savings-banks do 
not often fail in France, and that sooner 


or later they are apt to fail with us. Most 
But no 
less than two millions of the French can 
sav with Petrarch, Parva sed apta mihi: 


“it 


Thus, in spite of the resources of the 


of these deposits are small ones. 


is little enough, but it will do for me.”’ 


country, in spite of the almost universal 
search for wealth, and in spite of the fact 
that we have a great many rich men at 
any given time, we still do not have a 
large class of permanently rich men; we 
do not even have, like the French, a large 
class of persons who have a permanent 
though competence. The 
American's wealth is extremely volatile; 
in nine cases out of ten it is ‘* fairy gold.” 
The old land-owners form the chief ex 


small 


| to do because we must do it. 


of us avoid it by a greater care for a mod- 
erate competence, a lessened ambition for 
fortunes ? 

Iam not going to make any plea for 
or for an indolent el: 
the weakening of any ambition that is ra 
tional. But perhaps we sing the praises 
of labor a little too indiscriminately ; per- 
haps we confound it with work. 
is essentially effort with suffering; work 
is natural power healthfully exerted. La- 
bor is doing for pay what we do not want 
It is *‘ the 
contest of the life of man with an oppo- 
site.” From that we should seek the re 
lease which competence gives. But true 
work, especially in the higher pursuits, is 
often best done by those who are no longer 
under any obligation to labor. 

Now is it not time, in view of the com- 
petence which is within easier reach among 
us than in most of the Old World’s busi 
ness communities, for our active men to 
give a little more thought to the securing 
of part at least of what they have won ? 
We have subdued the land in great part; 


idleness, uss, or for 


Labor 


| we have put the machinery of agriculture 


| earned some title to quiet fruition ? 


rich | 


ception to the rule; especially in our large | 


cities, where the increase of values has 
been great. 

But if our class of permanently wealthy 
people is small, so also is our class of desti- 
tute people. We are fortunate in having 
few of the very rich or the very poor, in 
having no immense and harmful 
y of fortunes as we see in mod- 
ern England. Our ill fortune is this, that 


iy elas F lerate competences is al 
our class of moderate competences 1s also 


such 


inequalit 
J 
i 


small, that so few of us, in spite of our 


and manufactures into play; have we not 
It 
seems to me full time that our national 
usages began to improve in this matter. 
We present the curious anomaly of a rich 
nation in which the great majority of the 
inhabitants are practically poor. Some 
are rich, some have been rich, all hope to 
be rich; but meanwhile the comfort, the 
security, the independence, that are rep- 
resented by a modest assured income are 


| comparatively rare in the community. 
| The Nile stream of wealth rushes past us, 


| 


and sooner or later, American business 
men have a chance to dip from it; how 
few of our gardens does it make perma- 
nentlyany greener! I say nothing about 
the ways of making money; I address 
myself to those, and they are many, who 
are now actually making money, and 
I say a considerable percentage of the 


opportunities and our labors, have seized |men who are making money to-day or 
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who have made it will certainly lose it 
within five years from now. It is the way 
of fortunes in America. Now is it not 
better to invest, say, one-half of one’s prop- 
erty, and in the securest way possible, be- 
fore trying to double it?) Are you “fifty 


thousand dollars ahead,” as a friend of | 


mine tells me he was lately ? 


a thousand dollars a year: 
not starve on that. Why risk the capi- 


A half of | 


that sum in the four per cents. will yield | 


a man need | 


tal sum in trying to make it a hundred | 
it is not to be had by wishing merely. 


thousand, as my friend did ? 
that case you may lose it all 
did. 

Our first need in this matter is to fix 
our thought clearly on the distinetion be- 
tween competence and wealth. Schopen- 
hauer marks this, once for all, so well that 
I will quote him: 


Perhaps in 
as my friend 


competence. To possess at the outset so 
much that it were possible to live com- 
fortably and in real independence—that 
is, without laboring—is an inestimable 
advantage; it is the exemption from the 
privation and worry attendant on human 
life, the emancipation from the universal 
villanage which is the natural lot of mor- 
tals. He only who is thus favored by 
fate is master of his time and his powers, 
and may say every morning, ‘The day is 
mine.’ For this reason, the difference be- 
tween a man who has a thousand, and 
one who has a hundred thousand thalers 
income, is much less than between the 
former and one who has nothing. He- 
reditary fortune attains its highest value 
when it falls to a man who, endowed with 
intelligence of a high order, follows pur- 
suits which are incompatible with bread- 
winning. He is doubly endowed by fate: 
he ean live for his genius: but he will re- 
pay his debt to mankind a hundredfold. 
On the other hand, he who does not at 
least try to effect any such thing, who 
does not by the thorough acquisition of 
some service qualify himself to aid man- 
kind—such a one, with a hereditary for- 
tune, is despicable, and a mere idler.” 
We talk a great deal about our political, 
intellectual, moral, and social independ- 


orator who must repeat the stock notions 
of his hearers, the professor who has to 


reconcile evolution with theology; how 


much liberty of action has the voter who 
depends upon a government salary, or 
who is in a politician’s employ? One 
can not very seriously blame these peo- 
ple, to vhom independence often means 
What I want to set in clear 
light is this: that independence in life 
and thought depends, more than we like 
to believe, upon pecuniary independence ; 


starvation. 


Individuals there are, and always will 
be, who will suifer for their moral or in- 
tellectual independence; but communities 
will be what circumstances make them. 
This, again, I want to set in clear light 
that we are, as a community, deficient, in 


| spite of all our national wealth, and un- 
‘**T urge the care of earned or inherited | 


ence: all the world has heard us talk | 


about them. We do not enjoy them as 
fully, perhaps, as we think. How much 
independence of thought has the journal- 


ist, for instance, who must bid for an au- | 


dience, the author whose first thought 
must be never to displease a reader, the 
Vou. LXI.—No. 366.—59 


necessarily deficient, in the best part of 
independence—the power to enjoy our 
lives. In this respect we are behind our 
friends in France, with their two millions 
of people living upon their incomes. 
These two millions of people are not, 
for the most part, either idle, or frivo- 
lous, or wealthy people. Many of them 
live in the cities, but more of them are 
quiet people living on their modest prop- 
erties in the country, and enjoying their 
competence in a rational way—enjoying 
friendships, social pleasures, family affee- 
tions, and all the kindly observances of 
home life in a way that we have little idea 
of—in a way that the tourist in Paris sees 
nothing of. We have much to learn from 
the French, and among the things that we 
have to learn are some that may surprise 
us. One of these things is the comfort, 
the unity, and the permanence of French 
The French home and family, 
their happiness, their unity, their perma- 
nence, these have been developed by the 
combined industry, thrift, and domestic 
sentiment of the most intelligent people 
in Europe, and especially by its great 
middle class. We have the significant 
testimony of Prince Bismarck ‘‘ that the 
French nation has a social solidity such 
as no other nation of Europe enjoys.” 
And Mr. Matthew Arnold, from whose 
Mixed Essays I quote, adds: ‘** This can 
only come from the broad basis of well- 
being, and of cause for satisfaction with 
life, which in France, more than in other 
countries, exists.” If we had two mill- 
ions of people, or one million, who were 


homes. 


| enjoying a competence, earned or inher- 
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ited, can it be doubted that we should be | anything to make by my death. 


a happier people, and a better one, than 
France and the United States 
have this important feature in common 


we are ¢ 


in each country nearly one-half of the | 


people live directly by agriculture; but 
our country homes and families have not 
attained the comfort or the permanence of 
theirs. 

II. 


fairs—the men who are winning money 
and who are enjoying it—such a reader 
may naturally say, if he has followed 


trouble about a future thousand dollars a 


As for 


my girl, I may give her something when 


| she gets married; but I don’t want any- 


body courting her for her money.” 

There spoke the stock ideas of seven 
millions of American fathers, thought I 
Iam hearing the almost unanimous voice 
of the American father from Maine to 
Montana. <A stock idea—what a world 


| of harm a single one may do, if it is en- 

I have mentioned our homes and fam- | 
ilies. Those of my readers who are, or | 
have been, in the current of successful af- | 


tertained by seven millions of people, and 
is false! But in these words of my friend 
L thought I distinguished three or four 
stock ideas, none of them true ones; and 
it seemed to me a good thing to unravel 


| them clearly, and convincingly, if Ieould, 
me as far as this: *‘ Why should I take | 


year? I have made my place, I am able | 


to keep it; if I should lose ten times that 


And he would 
perhaps add that he has made two or three 
fortunes already, and that he is quite con- 


make another fortune.” 


tent to take the splendid chances, along 
with the risks, of this exciting American 
business life. 

Well, we will quit commending to him 
For the 
sake of his family we may perhaps say 
a little more, but changing the ground 
of the plea. 
man is likely to object, not that it will 
be time enough for that when he shall 


have doubled his present fortune—he is 


a competence for his own sake. 


4 


more likely to say that he doubts whether 
it will do his children any good to leave 
them any money at all. 

I was riding in the train the other day, 


and talking with a very successful busi- | 


ness man, a man of intelligence and culti- 
vation too—one of the large class who 
have made their money in railways, and 
one who has not, as yet, passed over to 
that larger class who have lost their mon- 
ey in railways. After a dusty stretch of 
road the train pulled up at a way-station 
(in front of an asylum for Destitute Chil- 
dren, I remember), and my friend said: 
‘*T haven’t made up my mind just how 
to leave my money, but I'll tell you what 
I'm not going to do with it. I don’t be- 
lieve it does boys any good to leave them 
any money at all. Ill give my son an 
education, so that he can take care of him- 
self, and then turn him loose. Let him 
make his way as his father did. Money 
left to him would probably spoil him; be- 


sides, I don’t want him to feel that he has 


toothers. And as the train began to pull 
away from the asylum for Destitute Chil- 


dren, I began to note down the points for 


| this paper. 
° ° . . ° | 
income, it will be an easy thing for me to | 


The first stock idea that I noted was 
my friend’s notion that by giving his son 
‘‘an education” he was thereby making it 


| sure that he would sueceed in the world. 


An edueation, yes; but what sort of an 
education? A bricklayer’s education, an 


| artisan’s, a farmer’s, would indeed help 


him to earn a living. A college educa- 
tion would give him a social advantage, 


but it would not, in itself, increase his 


| chance of earning a living: it would rath- 


For our suecessful business | 


er diminish it. For, as was pointed out 
in an interesting paper lately published in 
this Magazine, our colleges do not, like the 
French and German universities, instruct 
a young man in the bread-winning pur- 
suits; the American colleges are, on the 
contrary, institutions for general culture. 
I do not take up the question here of the 
amount and value of the culture they sup- 
ply. The point for us to note is that the 
educated young American who has not 


| a special education as a bread-winner is 


worse off, as to his money prospects, than 
the young American who has no college 
education at all. Dig he can not, and 
to beg he is ashamed. But perhaps my 
friend intended a professional course for 
his son—a course of law, or medicine, or 
divinity? Two of these professions at 
least are fatally overcrowded. The United 
States, with a population not greatly larger 
than that of the German Empire, gradu- 
ates every year five times as many physi- 
cians; for the German Empire limits the 
number of its doctors, and we do not limit 
that of ours. Very many of our physi- 
cians not only wait years for practice, but 
never get into practice at all. It is much 
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the same with the profession of law. In 
both professions there are prizes fora few, 
and failures, more or less complete, for 
themany. The engineering, mining, and 
other scientific professions offer a some- 
what better chance, and public life, al- 
most neglected as a profession, will at- 
tract a better class of young men from 
year to year. But upon none of these, 
save in favored and exceptional cases, as 
where a son succeeds to his father’s prac- 
tice, can a young man depend for fortune, 
or even for immediate support. They , too, 
But as a 
rule it is the laborer, artisan, or trades- 


offer a certain social dignity. 
man that has the better chance of support- 
ing himself: it is the edueated man that 
has, more frequently, to wait before he 
can pay his way. If, therefore, we edu 
cate our sons, it is all the better reason 
why we should provide, not indeed for 
the ir independence, but some aid during 
the years which they are likely to spend 
in waiting before they can achieve their 
position. 

It is to be remembered, too, that these 
vears of waiting may become, with such 
aid, years of scholarly or scientifie ae- 
complishment, if not of money-making; 
years of strengthened preparation; years 
that might introduce and brighten a ea- 
reer, instead of wasted years that cloud or 
spoil it. 

I am now speaking of sons who have 
character and ability, and who only need 
to wait. It is by character and ability 
that one succeeds; but not every one can 
count upon that energy which is needed 
Are we to 
cast our sons quite indifferently into the 
stream of the world, with John Adams’s 


for success in competition. 


words for a motto, ‘‘Sink or swim, sur- 
vive or perish” ? ‘*Let him make his 
way, as his father did”—that is the see- 
ond of our stock sayings; and what a 
hard one it is! We forget, when we say 
that, that even in this country ten fail 
where one succeeds, and that the compe- 
tition grows sharper with each new gen- 
eration. Your doctrine, thought I, is a 
very old one; it is the Spartan doctrine 
of the exposure of infants ; 
] 


it is, in our 


vival of the fittest. But is it the doctrine 


day, the Darwinian doctrine of the sur- | 


. . . . . | 
for us to apply indiscriminately to our 


children ? 


and the willing boys take to the water; 
ut need we cast them all into the stream, 
Surely not, if we can 


to sink or swim ? 


By all means let the hardy | 
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help it; 
our finer-grained young men a better way 
than the exposure to cold and hunger 
upon Mount Taygetus! Must we insist 


surely we may find for some of 


that they all pass through fire and water ? 
Even Mill breaks off, in one of his diseus- 


sions of capital, to say: ‘*I confess Iam 


| not charmed with the ideal of life held 


out by those who think that the normal 
state of human beings is that of strug 
gling to get on; that trampling, crushing, 
elbowing, and treading on each other's 
heels are the most desirable lot of human 
kind, or anything but the svmptoms of 
one of the phases of industrial progress.” 
And, to say nothing of the cruelty of sub- 
jecting a young man of proud and deli 
cate temperament to this way of life, it is 
The wor- 
thiest careers are not won by energy 
alone, but by fineness of intellect. How 
much chance has a delicate intellect in a 
What would Paseal 
have done, or Gray, in such case? what 
did poor Chatterton do? And to join the 
scramble lessens, in any case, the chance 
for the intelligent choice of a ealline, be- 


a great waste of the best lives. 


scramble like this ? 


cause it throws too many of the young men 
into the comparatively few and crowded 
pursuits which offer the most immediate 
prospect of support: it makes lawyers of 
painters, clergymen of chemists, and doc- 
tors of literary men. 

But, again, as my friend said, money 
left to his son might spoil him: it would 
make him an idler, a spendthrift; and he 
told me several cases of laborious fathers 
and spendthrift sons. We have all seen 
such cases, or heard of them; they are 
common enough, here and elsewhere: 
commoner, indeed, here than elsewhere. 
But they are not generally cases where 
the parents have been people of quiet lives 
who have bequeathed a competence sim- 
ply: they have more generally been cases 
where the father has been engrossed in 
money-making, and the son an idler. 
And what sort of character and educa- 
tion has the parent fostered in his sons, 
who dares not leave them money? What 
sort of ideas have such parents had, and 
shared with their spendthrift children / 
I think you will find that the sons, in 
cases of this sort, have not been taught 
many of the old-fashioned virtues: they 
have learned, on the contrary, to look 
upon money as a means of ostentation 


| they value it for the show that a fortune 


makes, not for the serious good that may 
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the power of choice how to live, the pow- 
er of escaping, if we choose, from the 
the unscrupulousness, of 
And our children need to 
be taught to see the better uses of money, 


haste, the heat, 
the struggle. 
he opportunity for finer pursuits than 
read-winning, for something better than 
indolence or ostentation. It is indeed a 
peculiarly American ditficulty, that mon 
ey left to your son will ruin him. Inthe 
Old World they do not complain that this 
is the ca 


t 
t 
1 
I 


se; parents think that a bequest 
is likely to benefit a child, at least to save 
him from suffering. To cut your son off 
that, in England, is the 
last and gravest injury that a father can 
The American father, on the 
other hand, gravely makes up his mind 
that the best thing he can do is to cut off 
his son with Could there be 
and is it to the 


with a shilling 


ra 
miict, 


a shilling. 
1 4 
any sharper contrast 
credit of the En 
training ? 


And what sh 


remark, ** 


all we say of my friend's 
I don’t want my son to feel that 
he has anything to make by my death” ? 
Let us hope that that is not a stock re 


mark, it, with the seven millions 
English novelists 


us of sons who have that thought ; 


or thoug! 





of American fathers. 
tell 
but they are the eldest sons who are to 
inherit entailed « 


neither 


states—estates that have 
on, nor held, nor aug 
mented, nor bequeathed, by any parental 


eare 


been W 


or Such estates we have 
Why did not my 
in France the fa 


sacrilice. 
not in this country. 

friend remember that 
ther’s care to leave a 
to his children than he received is one of 
the great bonds of affection and family 
union, not of distrust? There the prop- 
erty is equally divided among the chil- 
dren. The idea of a son’s looking with 
expectation to his father’s death would 
be looked upon with horror. I do not 
forget the frequent duty of the child to 
support the declining parent. But which 
parent is likely to win the most devotion 
from his children, the who 
them into the world to shift 
selves, and says, Money will hurt you— 


one sends 


his children 
and saves for 
them that they may have the more when 
he is gone? Soon the son is planning in 
his turn to hand down a little competence 
he next 


to the 


who sees or divines when 
need his aid, and gives it, 


generation. 


A competence means simply | 


elish or of the American 


better inheritance | 


family ties are strengthened, and extend 
across the generations; a natural bond of 
affection springs from the forethought or 
the sacrifice of the father. 
feeling of the bond of family is greatly 


This deeper 
needed in our community. It is a thing 
which does not spring from our boasted 
independence. What an opportunity the 
American parent misses when he takes 
this irresponsible attitude! The family 
ties are weakened by every father who 
says, when his children leave his roof, I 
have done with them. By every father 
who aids them, according to his means and 
to their need, the family bond is strength- 
ened more surely than if he had given 
away ten fortunes in miscellaneous chari 
ties. 

I have left myself no space to speak of 
my friend’s dowry for his daughter, ex 
cept to remind other independent parents 
how many girls have died old maids for 
want of that timely aid toward marriage. 

This paper will be read in many fam 
ilies; in many, among others, where the 
means of assured future comfort are in 
easy grasp, but are not } 
cured. Of these families, now rich, it is 
certain that many will be before 
many years. If this paper should lead 
one father or guardian to think that an 
assured competence, though a small one, 
is a better thing than insecure wealth, 
however great, then there may be one 
more family living in comfort, one desti- 
tute family the fewer, than if it had not 
been written. 


ermanently se 


pe or 


REV.MR.BLAND’S WRESTLE WITH 
THE CHESTER WHITE HOG. 
TINHE scene of the Rev. Mr. Bland’s trial 
HI lies among the Salt River hills, Ken 
tucky, with a homely but picturesque vil- 
lage nestled in the low farming lands, 
which begin on the north bank, the limbo 
of politicians, and slope off into the Ohio 
basin. Handsome country-seats adorn 


| the spurs of adjacent hills, and overlook 
| the checker-board verdure of field and fal- 


for them- | 


low, with the soft blue velvet knobs fall- 


| ing away, south and west, at either hand. 


look for nothing from me—or the parent 


The Ohio River has burst its way through 
the range, forming a beautiful cluster of 
sand and rocky islets, or more fertile tracts, 
in the rapids, which are fast wasting away 
under the grand trowels of the water-shed. 
But as we follow the little tributary we 


And thus the! meet the contrast of wild and rugged scen- 




















ery of hill, dale, and river lying contigu- 
ous to arable and pasture, to which the 
pleased imagination gives the name of the 
Picturesque. <A unex pectedness 
adds to the charm of contrasts in travel 
through this region, which, indeed, is best 
Now 
tilth, the 


eertain 


we 
par 


yursued with dow and gun. 
| { 


come on farms lusty in 
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the death of the Hon. James Griffin, for 
merly member of Congress from the dis 
trict. The reverend gentleman was rather 
a strict disciplinarian for the gentle and 
forbearing Methodist Episcopal Church, 
but he had delivered his famous sermon 


| on the prophecies of Daniel, and the city 


tridge whirring in the stubble, and wide- 


open barns bursting with harvest; then a 
turn brings us upon scenes of wild, untu- 


tored nature, unspoiled by the woodman’s | 
axe, or Macadam’s invention of road-bed, 


out of which suddenly the wild glens de- 
velop a stately villa, embroidered with 
walks, drives, shrubbery, and fair pavil 
ions set in the lonely forest. 
the various tributaries of Floyd's Fork, 
Long Run, Harrod’s Creek 
Beargrass, we meet continuous examples 
of the physical law that ascribes to each 
water-shed its own peculiar features, till, 
from a gentle acclivity, the characteris- 
tie 
squared avenues, the stately roofs, chim- 
neys, and cupolas of the city of Louis 
ville. 
trast re-appears in a population in which 


, and elassic 


unexpectedness develops the broad, 


The same prevailing spirit of con- 


Crossing | 


the highest culture associates with rural | 


simplicity; or humanity preserves its sav- | 


age characteristics among the rough, law- 
less charcoal-burners of the Wet Woods. 

It has been many years since I looked 
upon these scenes, once so familiar to my 
boyish sports; yet they lie before the 
al beauty of foliage that meets my daily 
walks. 
books and men and boyish playfellow 
have knitted themselves into the embroid- 


Many pleasing reminiscences of 


ery of these old home scenes; and it pleases 
my fancy to reflect that the subjective sen- 
sation still remains, as vivid to my im- 
agination as if I were actually to look on 
them again, and more harmonious, In- 
deed, without the sensitive receptive fae 
ulty of the boyish heart, I fear the new 
impressions would come like a blurred 
photograph that disfigures more than it 
represents. Nothing is more dangerous 


than revisiting scenes on which memory | 


too fondly dwells; for if we do not find 
saddening changes in the scenes them- 
selves, we are sure to find them in the al- 
tered feeling in ourselves with which we 
look upon them. 

The Rev. Mr. Bland was assigned to the 
village church in one of these neighbor- 
hoods, about the time it suffered a loss in 


churches in which he had been alternated 
for many years were reluctant to lose the 
services of a preacher of such piety and 
But the good man had lost 
his wife a short time before, and was anx 
He brought with him 
his daughter Estella, no less an aequisi 
tion to the young people than her father 
proved to be to the society of her elders. 
He bore with composure the pseudo-en 
thusiasm which welcomes every new-com 
er, and gradually established himself in 
the confidence of the more select body of 
reflecting persons capable of understand 
ing his practical and mathematical theo- 
ry of the prophecies. A part of his con- 
gregation did, indeed, look upon him a lit 
tle coldly, as a Presbyterian in disguise: 
and one loose fish, of no Church at all, 
objected that Rev. Mr. Bland wanted ev- 
ery one to wear his Sunday-go-to-meetin's 
an extravagance of habit, he 
thought, few even of church-goers could 
afford. As usual, there was a leaven of 
justice in these criticisms. Mr. Bland in 
clined to severity in discipline, and his 
habits of accurate thought led him to elee 


scholarship. 


ious for a change. 


a-week-days 


tion and predestination in theory. 
mind’s eye as vivid as the soft, half tropie- 


But the mild gossip which, in America 
at least, grows out of an abstract differ 
ence of doctrine was soon lost in the keen 
er zest of a rumor which connected his 
name with the relict of the late Mr. Grif 
fin—a very interesting and wealthy widow 
lady of the neighborhood. There could 
be no inequality in a marriage between 
a gentleman of probity, piety, and repu- 
tation, and the widow of the late Repre 


| sentative in Congress, however ample her 


| brother, was the principal of these. 


dower, and his congregation viewed it 
with satisfaction, as a means of attach 
ing him to them. But others, connected 
with the lady, objected, from chiefly in 
terested motives. Mrs. Miller, née Sally 
Sampson, wife of Robert Miller, the lady's 
My 
neighbor Tom Gwynn—a hearty, man 
ly fellow—said that Mrs. Sally ordered up 
the junior of Miller, Sampson, and Co., 
Mr. Job Newsants, from the counting 
house as she would order a horse from 
the stables, and came down to make a 
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Sabine marriag It was good as a play 
about Mrs. Sally. He said she had trad 
ed on Hon. James Griffin’s influence, and 
filled her sideboard full of china and sil 
ver as presents, until she drove him out 
of polities. Then she had borrowed his 
wife’s inheritance of the Colonel to put 
in her husband’s business, ‘‘ because, you 
know, dear, you never gave Robert Miller 
anything when you had influence.” ‘‘She 
got at him about our investments in wild 
land,” laughed Tom; ‘‘said it was wicked, 
and quoted the parable of the buried tal- 
ent onus. I offered to put up the monu- 
ment to Jim myself,” added Tom Gwynn, 
‘if they'd let me write the inscription 
‘Died of a Sally Sampson.’”’ 

‘*What sort of a person is this gentle 
man ? what is his name ?” I asked. 


‘‘Nuisance,” blurted out Tom, stretch- | 


ing his long arm out for the flask. We 
had stopped to lunch at Rock Spring while 
partridge shooting. ‘* A confounded nui 
There are men, Will—and they 

fill no undistinguished places in the world 
who find a corner in the midst of its 


sance, 


| and what in the deuce Aunt Abby in the 
to hear Tom swear out his prejudices | 


kitchen would find for these people to eat. 


| Oh, Em has got to marry. She can’t man- 


most audacious ventures, and yet take no | 


risk. Messieurs, faites votre jeu, is con- 
tent with the sure per cent. of the table. 
That's the fellow, by the croupier’s face 
of him. And that woman—oh Lord!” he 
ejaculated. ‘She heard of the parson’s 
visits of condolence—I hope he may get 
her—and she just lit down on the poor 
woman: ‘Robert Miller could not come. 


I've just run down to see how you are | 


or tting on. 
have things your own way, and nobody 
to hinder.’” 

‘*Come, old fellow,” said I, ‘‘ that is too 
strong—congratulating a woman on the 
death of her husband: draw it mild.” 

‘‘Not a bit,” said Gwynn. ‘Nelly 
heard it. Depend on it, Sally Sampson 
did not think it a shocking speech. It 
suited her to have poor Jim out of the 
way, and it must be so to everybody. 
Besides, there was more of it, Nelly told 
me. ‘You'll like Job Newsants,’ was her 
next speech. ‘So much dignity, force of 
Just the husband for Emma,’ 
You know, if you or I had gone 
on in that style to Emma Griffin six 
weeks after poor Jim died, she would 
have dropped off in hysterics. But what's 
the use? The poor thing, with forty chat- 
tels of her own on the place, was wonder- 
ing who would take Mr. Newsants’s horse, 


character. 


I said. 


It must be right pleasant to | 


| 





age that place. 
come to time. 
for ?” 

Why, indeed? It was no use for the 
widow to try to defend herself, or to deny 
herself to Mr. Newsants. He would be 
rolled in on his casters by Mrs. Sally, and 
his merits as an article of furniture crack- 
ed up in the bagman’s plainest prose. It 
was certainly time fora protector to appear. 

But there was a burden on the spirits 
of Mr. Bland which deprived him of that 
airy lightness necessary to captivate the 
butterfly of a lady’s affection. It was 
not his daughter Estella, for Mr. George 
Shanklin was anxious to relieve him of 
that incumbrance. Neither was it the 
prevalence of heretical opinion in mesmer- 
ism and table-tipping necromancy. Nor 
did it grow out of his interpretation of the 
Book of Daniel, by which the heaven was 
to be rolled up like a seroll at a period 
significant of nothing worse than the roll- 
ing up of the Southern rebellion. Neither 
was it that the want of a riding-horse gave 
his visits on an animal at livery too much 
the appearance of a shop-boy’s holiday. 

No: his difficulties were of far too se- 
rious a character to spring from wounded 
vanity, or morbid self-consciousness. It 
was of the kind that lies down with one 
and gets up with him. It was of the ma- 
licious I-don’t-know-what-to-do-with-you 
kind, 


I hope Mr. Bland will 
What is he holding back 


“This sort of grief 
Can not find in religion the slightest relief,” 
or the Rey. Mr. Bland would have found it. 
It was too ridiculously insignificant and 
contemptible to think about; and he could 
think about nothing else. Yet he did not 
dare mention it, or even hint of it, for 
fear of ridicule. It did not touch his con- 
science or moral character, it affected no 
one but himself, and yet it was no phys- 
ical defect or obliquity. It would injure 
him in the good opinion of no one if 
known, vet it lowered him in his own 
eyes, and rebuked his whole life for a 
want of charitableness for the weakness 


or foibles of others. It arose up in judg- 


ment, and turned his own intellectual 
skill against him, whipping through any 
casuistry with which he would shield him- 
self. Moreover, it degraded him in his 
own eyes, as a man and a gentleman, to 
feel how severely its contemptible insig- 
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nificance preyed upon him. It was a 
pig. 

One of his parishioners, soon after his 
coming to the village, had presented him 
with a Chester White pig. Mr. Bland had 
been bred in the city, and his life had been 
passed in cities. The country and _ its 
primitive habits he knew only through 


its habit of afternoon. It would cause 
him to give a troubled look to the pew 
where his daughter sat with Mr. George 
Shanklin, in devout attention, and per- 
haps suggest the tactics of allowing the 


young people to precede him—a sort of 


| oflering up of his children to that Moloch 


| of a pig. 


the mirage of his reading; and these pic- | 


tured the life as full of rural simplicity, 
and healthful occupations among the 
flocks and herds. From the Bucolies to 
‘*Seasons” the ideal felicities 
of such an existence had gone on ripening, 
in the turmoil of the city, until, indeed, 
it became the motive in him which had 
influenced the Conference to loeate him 
among such scenes. 


my ’ 
Liomsons 


The pig, therefore, 
Was an expression, a realization to the 
preacher's mind, of many vague, half-poet- 
ic longings for a pastoral life: it was the 
thing itself incarnate, and he rejoiced in 
it. It was such a plump, full-bodied, 
cleanly pig. It was an intelligent pig, 
| 
bragged about it, and turned the conversa- 
tion to stock-raising in order to bring it in. 
He had time to repent. That pig had 
not been appreciated. Vulgar minds had 
only regarded his perishable flesh, and 
kept him pent up, neglectful of his high- 
er instinets. Now he was allowed to curl 
his tail over his back, and show the pre- 
eocious daring of an original investigator 
in the natural sciences. 
turist he was of the radical school, but, 
with a catholicity of spirit worthy of the 
philosopher, he pushed his researches into 
all branches that bore fruit. 


Cauliflower | 


In charity to such evil-minded 
promptings, let it be said that Mr. Shank- 
lin and his daughter exhibited the most 
complete indifference upon the subject, as 


| if unconscious of the existence of such a 


creature; or if the animal, by a spirit of 


| diligent inquiry, did force itself upon at- 


tention, the young gentleman contented 
himself with compliments to its owner 
upon its fine condition. It comforted the 
father to discover such reckless courage in 
one so young, but it did not hurt the pig. 

Denied the prospect of the front yard, 


| the animal gave way to no vain repining, 
| but cultivated a talent for opening gates 


| and doors. 


The statement of a neighbor- 


| ing truant that it learned to climb a tree, 
and subject to the gentler influences. He | 


in order to rob an apple orchard, lacks 
confirmation in its details. But it could 
insert its tough membranous rooter under 
a door, like a hand, and by leverage of 
neck and shoulders throw the valve off 
latch, and proceed to investigate the dough 
tray or pan of rusk, left to rise against the 
close of service. Sometimes it was the 
pantry ; and its investigations included the 


| consumptive and digestive labor of weeks 


As a horticul- | 


and columbine were alike gone into; and | 


he left no subject until he had gotten to 
its roots, and digested them fully. 

After investigation of some forty or 
fifty dollars’ worth of rare exotics, a 
paling fence divided the front and back 
premises. This gave quite a new interest 
in life to the pig and the family. Often 
between the heads of his discourse the 
question of the pig’s probable presence 
in the front yard crossed the preacher's 
mind, If it rendered the sermon some- 
what desultory and disconnected, it school- 
ed him in processes of carrying on two 
trains of thought simultaneously. Some- 
times he was distracted by mental debate 
over the feasibility of climbing the fence, 
on his return home, in preference to open- 
ing the gate, at hazard of having the pig 
run between his legs, as was sometimes 


in a single afternoon—so thrifty is a wise 
economy in household affairs. 

As this intelligent animal grew in size 
and spirit, it comprehended the Shakspear- 
ean adage, ‘‘Home-keeping youth hath 
ever homely wit,” and declined to limit its 
faculties. If a neighbor ventured to set a 
pail of slops for the evening cow, this sa- 
gacious animal threw its nose in the air, 
grunted, and, by gate, lane, and across lots, 
proceeded to investigate. It was equally 
unerring on a potato hill, and invariably 
turned up in the right place, until its im- 
partial investigations left a general ap- 
pearance of ploughed ground, Indeed, it 
threatened to create a village famine; for 
though it could not climb a tree, it was 
currently charged with shaking down the 
fruit; and no gate, fence, or hedge could 
stay its active industry, no cunning se- 
creting foil its elaborate research. The 
fame of so enterprising and sagacious an 
animal spread far and wide, and came 
back to its happy possessor in the shape 
of various shaken heads and fists. 
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The good gentleman began to be timid, | ubiquitous animal at opposite extremities 
and not easy in mind about his sacred du- | 


tic terribly embarrassed in his exhorta- 
How 
could he preach the divine law of return 
ing good for evil, when it seemed like ask- 
ing perpetual license for the ravages of 
that terrible, impenitent pig ? 
he speak to the widow of resignation to 
the Divine will, or the particular way in 


tions to penitence and amendment. 


of the village at the very time when he 
had the rational evidence of his own 
senses that it had broken into his store- 


| room and made havoc of his provisions. 


He had not butchered the brute, partly 


| because it was too much fresh meat for 


How could 


his little family, and partly because he 


| was city bred, and thought it a proper 


which widows may take comfort, when he | 
felt that a whole neighborhood described | 


him to her as ‘‘a man as fats his hogs off’n 
other folk’s garden sass”? He knew they 
did, for—et tu, Brute—the very neighbor 
who had given him that frightful beast 
had addressed those very words to him 
that forenoon. As you take the fair Es- 
meralda by the hand, and look into her 
divine eyes, just fancy that she has that 
character of you strictly defined in her 
mind, and then go on with your pretty 
talk if you can. 

This explains that curious reluctance of 
which Tom Gwynn had complained. Soon 
after, I was called into the case. Not by 
Mr. Bland—in whom was the stubborn 
blood of the martyrs, or rather the stoic 
spirit of the American Indian that dies and 
but by the widow. She 
was sure something preyed on his mind. 
She had asked Estella, but the young lady 
had interests of her own that occupied her 
entirely. Mr. Bland had not been at Dun- 
hopen for a month. Would I see him, 
and try to draw him out, and say how 
glad Mrs. Griffin would be to see him, ete. ? 

Love is, I believe, much like the whoop- 
ing-cough or measles, that passes lightly 
over the young, who are liable to a second 
or seventy-second attack ; 


makes no sign 


but as we get 
older our less flexible organization quiy- 


ers with it; it enrheums the eyes, shakes 
the larynx and vocal organs, and hangs 
on desperately. The widow had my en- 
tire sympathy. She was forty, and did 
not look thirty; and her daughter Luey— 
Of course I was interested. 

But I was like a physician who has not 
the confidence of his patient, nor a single 
symptom by which to diagnose the case. 
He gave a sickly smile and blush at my 
message from the pretty widow at Dun- 
hopen, and said he was physically well, 
and would call to relieve Mrs. Griffin’s 
friendly anxiety. 

But he failed to do so. He had begun 
to be superstitious about the hog. He 
would hear of ravages committed by that 


and creditable thing to raise and cure his 
own meat, like a country gentleman. 
Had he been country bred, he would haye 
thought little of such economy; but it is 


|a confession of our poor humanity to 





think other lives finer than our own, and 
try to imitate them. 

In the mean while the situation of the 
widow in her straitened garrison was be- 
coming really desperate. Tom Gwynn 
had not exaggerated in speaking of it as 
a Sabine marriage. As the reader may 
be incredulous about the ability to en- 
trap a middle-aged, discreet lady, having a 
contrary preference, into a match against 
her will, it may be better to give the ex- 
act detail, as explained later by my old 
chum Tim Griffin, who was then in Eu- 


| rope, and confirmed by his sister Lucy 


and Nelly Gwynn. 

Sally Sampson was a sharp, energetic 
little woman, of sandy hair and complex- 
ion, and gray eyes, in one of which was 
a brown or chestnut spot as large as a 
pin’s head, as if that color had splashed 
into the iris. 

Mrs. Griffin had been drifting, by a se- 
ries of civilities, into a sort of forced con- 
fidence with her sister-in-law and her 
confederate. The three were in the sit- 
ting-room at Dunhopen, the ladies hav- 
ing some pretense of needle-work, and 
Mr. Newsants sitting, with that croupier’s 
face on him, watching the game, when 
Mrs. Sally made her great coup. 

‘*Now, Mr. Newsants,” said she, ‘‘ Emma 
and I have been talking business; and 
there is a matter in which Emma is di- 
rectly interested, on which we want your 
candid opinion.” 

The croupier is politely willing to ex- 
plain the rules of the.game. Mrs. Griffin 
is in a flutter, as if asked to stake down 
on the double zero. She looks to the 
door, as if meditating flight; but there 
are her guests. 

‘* Now about those wild lands, Mr. New- 
sants. Will you please to explain that?” 


continues Mrs. Sally. 
‘*Certainly, madam ;” and he turns and 
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explains in a clear and incisive way to the 
widow. 

‘‘The original investment was a very 
prudent one ; the lands were bought in 
at a nominal rate of one dollar and a 
quarter. Colonel Griffin had them ex- 
amined by an expert, and they developed 
coal and iron. 
advantage then. He did better. He fos- 
tered a railroad enterprise through them; 
the lands have gone up cent. per cent. 
But they have reached the maximum. 
The object of the investment is accom- 
plished. Had Colonel Griffin lived, he 
would have realized: that remains to be 
done, and should be done at once, while 
the securities are steady.” 

“What I like about Mr. Newsants is, 
he is so clear and impartial,” interpreted 
the chorus. ‘‘ Now, sir, what do you 
think about Emma’s future? She can’t 
stay in this poky place among idle, inso- 
lent blacks.” 


‘It is not necessary,” responded he. 


‘With capital from these wild lands, and 
the sale of her Southern plantation and 
slaves on account of the unsettled politic- 
al condition of the South, her income will 
exceed her expenditure. 
Miss Lucy’s account, investments should 
be such as to relieve her mother of care, 
that she might take personal charge of the 
young lady.” 

‘Just what I told Emma,” interrupt- 
ed Mrs. Sally. ‘* Will you sacrifice your 
blacks? And there’s Timothy! Must he 
come home from the court of St. Jeemes’s 
and the Tooleries to that sort of thing!” 

‘**Under the 
Griffin can exercise his own pleasure,” 
said the croupier. ‘‘ His mother's invest- 
ments in pork and tobacco will enable her 
to make his allowance very ample.” 

‘** Now that is what I call considerate,” 
said Mrs. Sally, stealing her arm about 
the widow as she closed the trap. ‘* Ev- 
ery true mother must think of those dear 
ones first; and it is noble and like Mr. 
Newsants to think of them and make that 
so clear. But now, Mr. Newsants, about 
Emma herself. She can’t manage things: 
she must have some one she can trust. 
You understand me—some honorable, up- 


ter, that her family knows and trusts, in 
order to her perfect security. Robert 
Miller will never consent to less than that, 
for dear Emma’s sake.” 


He might have sold to | 


As he made the final coup, the game- 
ster’s face was as cold and impassive as 
ever, but a shade paler; for the stake in 
the wicow’s hands might touch a quarter 
of a million. He spoke, however, in the 
same cool, incisive tone: ** I shall be very 
happy to devote myself to Mrs. Griffin 
and her interests entirely. I shall see 
that her tastes and preferences are con- 
sulted, and her intentions about the chil- 
dren and the disposal of her property shall 
remain as completely in her own hands as 
in her widowhood. Ishall be satisfied to 
have secured her person and happiness by 
the arrangement.” 

‘“*T am sure,” hesitated the widow, not 
a little puzzled by this courtship of the 


| third person singular, and not seeing, for 
| her part, what she was to say, or what it 


all meant—‘‘I am 


| rassed! 


Espec ially, on 


sure you are very 
obliging; and Tim and Lucy, and per- 
haps—’ 

‘*Perhaps they should be informed,” 
interrupted Mrs. Sally, stringing these 
fragments on a meaning of her own. 
‘You dear Em! How prettily embar- 
Mr. Newsants ought to be a very 
happy man.” At which the widow look- 
ed down, blushing, more seared and em- 
and Mrs. Sally fell 
to kissing her, as if that feature of the 


barrassed than ever: 


| queer courtship must be done by proxy 


j}too. ‘‘ But,’ she added, ‘‘I just 


knew 


| you two would suit; and I am so glad it 


| has turned out so well.” 
children for this poky place and its lazy | 


arrangements, Mr. Tim | 


After which she 
kept up such a rattle as to leave the widow 
no time for remonstrance or reflection, 
until Mr. Newsants took his hat, and with 
a stiff bow relieved her of his presence. 
He had seemed the same impassive watch- 
er of the game; but out-of-doors he stopped 
and breathed short, as if he had been run- 
ning. 

‘** Your brother will be so glad!” began 


rat 


| her sister-in-law. 


** But, Sally—” interrupted the widow. 
‘*Of course he'll call to-morrow 
‘But, Sally—” repeated the widow. 
and see you alone,” said Mrs. Sally. 
‘But I don’t want to see him,” cried 
the widow. ‘‘I want you to see him, and 
say— 


‘*Indeed, I'll do no such thing,” said 


| Mrs. Sally, who knew very well the wid- 
right man of established business charac- | 


ow wanted to revoke, but lacked the cour- 
age; ‘‘and now I am going to write your 
brother all about it.” 

Left to herself, the widow became fran- 
tic with apprehension of being married, 
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spite of herself, to the wrong man. I 
gota civil note requesting me to ask Rev. 
Mr. Bland to call, and a second missive 
It did not find Tom 
Gwynn, but it found the only match for 


went to Gwynn’s. 


Mrs. Sally Sampson the country-side af 
forded Nelly Gw ynn. The strate gy ¢ f 


that young heroine, however, has nothing 


to do with the Rey. Mr. Bland’s experi- 
ences. He was sufliciently moved by this 
second request to order that the hog 
should be butchered; that is, he sent for 


an expert to do execution. 


It only led to another disappointment. | 


The expert in this business was a shifty, 
tricky old rogue, who lived somewhere 
up in Breakneck Gap, known as Old Joe 
Bumponlog. Indeed, I find so much to 
admire in old Joe,Il wonder I did not 
choose him for my hero rather than the 


Chester White. Everything that came 
- 


to old Joe was a trade. ra cow Sstraye d | 


into his bunch of cattle, he explained that 
he had got her in trade. If an owner set 
up an adverse claim, he was required to 
identify the animal in beef; for old Joe 
had her hide at the tan-yard in about the 
time it took to take off his own ragged 
coat. Old Joe never broke into houses, 
or waylaid travellers on the highway; 
and he could barely write his own name, 
| 


much less forgeanother’s. He just traded | 


mostly in cows or beef cattle, though he 


might deal a little in horseflesh, or even 


poultry, if it came in his way. 
He was always to be seen on the poor 


old sore-backed horse, with a ragged flap 


saddle, or driving a rickety old wagon | 


with splints out of the sides, and a bit of 
He would 
stop in the road to pick up a horseshoe or 
a bit of bridle, which he threw into the 
‘“kyart.” Nor, to be candid, was this 
thrift restricted tothe highway. He could 
do the same in your barn-yard, content 
even with waifs of more value, which 
he ‘‘‘lowed warn’t no use to nobody, 
nohow.” 

In season, he borrowed ploughs and 
hoes and rakes, and kept them, by that 


broken plank for a tail-board. 


curious function of trade. He would have 


borrowed a steam locomotive, if he could 
have found a lender, and converted it into 
irrecognizable value, by way of trade. He 
was much about the court-house, and 


could tell shrewd stories of lawyers and | 
judges, if he would; but these experiences | 


he was a little shy of revealing. 
Old Joe had his weakness: he soaked. 


That is the local definition. He carrieda 
flat green glass flask of the vilest distilla 
tion in a ragged pocket, of which he par- 
took raw, without any vanities of water 
or ice, as he jogged along on his poor old 
jade. At times this habit got the better 
of him, and he lay snoozing in the mud, 
while the old horse picked grass at the 
road-side, but never offered to leave him. 
They were very much alike, old Joe and 
the sore-backed horse. These slips were 
Generally he soaked and 
| kept his wits, picking up odd, out-of-the 
way theories, which, by some mental pro 
cess, he appropriated to himself, as if he 
had got them in trade. 1t often surprised 
strangers, and even old acquaintances, 
how much there was in that muddled old 
head. He had theories of sowing and 
ploughing and harvesting and butchering 
and pruning and transplanting, and the 
weather and the moon, and the power of 
yarbs, in which, indeed, he was quite a 
pharmacopeeia, and made you think he 
might have been something if he liked, 
only he didn’t, except to be old Joe. But 
at all times, drunk or sober, he was the 
same sly, unscrupulous, but not unkindly 
or ill-natured old Ishmaelite. His exist- 
ence had become a habit, if not a necessi- 
ty, to the neighborhood. He could physic 
a dog, take the hooks out of a horse’s eyes, 
or cure glanders. He could make rabbit 
raps and partridge nets, and his clumsy 
| old fingers could manage a salmon-fly that 
seemed bewitched, it was so lucky.  Be- 
| sides all these, he was the neighborhood 
butcher, by which your Southern readers 
understand the one who undertakes to 
supply fresh meat, and does not do it. 

To be entirely consistent, old Joe did 
not come as he had promised; but Mr. 
Bland was in earnest by this time, and re- 
newed his application until the slinking 
old pariah was brought to book. Old Joe 
| stopped and looked at the brute, with his 
elbows on his ragged pockets, and the 
| stump of a whip-stock protruding, only 
| to pronounce the hog too young, and that 
| the pork would be too green or measly; 
of which the poor vietim only understood 
it would be highly improper to butcher it. 

‘* Wy, that air’s a Chester White,” add- 
|ed old Joe. ‘‘He ain’t got more’n half 
| his size yit. Wait a bit; he'll be too big 
| to git in a door, an’ meat enough to do ye 
| more’n half a year.” 

About the meat was all very well; but 
the fable that the Chester White could not 


not common. 
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go through any door was a greater mira- 
cle than any recorded in Mr. Bland’s Bible. 
It did not have to lift now; it just brushed 
the door off the hinges, and went grunt 
ing indifferently through the splinters. 
It did grow. It swelled visibly before his 
very eyes, like a blown bladder. He and 
If they heard 
the hog coming, they snatched whatever 


his daughter had given up. 


could be saved, and fled. The Chester 
White had taken the parsonage. 
Good Mr. Bland never forgot it. He 


carried the whole tremendous gross weight 


| Phariseeisin, peculiar to a 


of the hog on his conscience night and | 


vord or sign did he 
betray, even to his daughter, how cruel 
the burden was, or what subject of med- 
She 
could but see the change, but she put it 


day, and yet by no 


itation so engrossed his thoughts. 


down to any cause but the right one. 
weaker man would have complained; the 
minister gave no sign. 

It might be too curious a speculation to 
analyze his feelings at this time, but cer- 
tainly they were double. In one was the 
clear common-sense view that regarded 


i}and he sent 
| layed. 


A| 


the matter as certainly annoying, perhaps | 


vexatious, but too trifling a concern to en- 
The other 
felt the animal to be possessed of the evil 
spirits once assigned to such, 
especially to try him. 


tertain serious thought over. 


and sent 
It did try hin. 


| the hollow. 


| 


He felt that it had tested him in every | 


point in which he had felt strong, and he 
had proved fragile asa reed. It rebuked 
him. He began to think he had mistaken 
his calling. There must be something in- 
herently vicious in one in whose hand so 
familiar and harmless an animal became 
so terrible. As to trusting himself with 
a horse, he did not dare think of it. One 
brute was enough. <A horse in his hands 
would murder half the village. 

He never forgot it. If he thought of 
his views of the prophecies or of Dunho- 
pen and its fair owner once, he thought of 
the hog a thousand times. He felt it al- 
ways, and went about thinking how its 
ravages had made the villagers hate him, 
and talk ill of him to one another. 
was not fatal; it was not so kind. 
like the itch—something to cause him to 


be avoided, to be misjudged. It was some- 


thing loathsome that isolated him from | 


kindly and familiar nature, and set him 
apart in a kind of moral leprosy, and yet 
its absurdly, ridiculously 


ity of martyrdom. To affect it would be 





equally profane and contemptible. He 
began to look forward to the first frost of 
hog-killing time like a yellow-fever pa 
tient in a Southern hospital; and he se- 
cluded himself in the interval. It in no 
way affected his sermons; probably be- 
cause he was unable to compose a sermon 
at the time; but his prayers grew to be 
the fervent and passionate appeals of a 
broken and contrite heart. It was impos 
sible to hear them without being strongly, 
even painfully, moved. The suspicion of 
pure and rigid- 
Wise and 
good as he was, he was the humblest, most 
penitent Christian in the congregation. 
At length the frost came, with a cold snap, 
and old Joe de 
But the preacher would put up 


ly exact nature, was all gone. 


for old Joe, 


with no procrastination in the matter. 
In rather more cheerful frame of mind, | 


e 
borrowed a neighbor's horse, and set out 
in search of old Joe’s quarters. 

He lived in a remote 
neck Gap 


corner of Break 
a rocky ravine that turned a 
flare edge over the hill-tops from the vil 
lage below. 
the 
log’s wash-kettle at the spring branch in 
He found the master of th 
house sitting on the stoop, and opened the 
subject of his neglect. 

‘‘But ye ain't noticed it’s light o’ the 


His cabin stood shouldered 


against cliffs, with Dame Bumpon- 


e 


| moon,” said old Joe. 


It | 


It was | 


‘* What has that got to do with hog-kill- 
ing?” asked the preacher. 

‘*D'ye want the meat all for to run to 
lard?” was the Soeratic rejoinder. 

‘*N-no,” said Mr. Bland, ‘* certainly not 
that. Why ?” 

‘*Less’n ye kill an’ cure in dark o’ the 
moon, the fat all runs to grease,” was the 
sententious reply. 

‘*T don’t understand,” said Mr. Bland. 

‘*The moon does oodles high-larnt men 
dursn't old ‘When 
d’ye sot out seedlin’s ?” 

‘‘In the spring, I suppose,” 
Bland. 

‘* But what time o’ the moon ?” 
old Joe. 

‘*T don’t set them in the moon,” said the 
other, quizzically. 

‘Ye put ‘em out light o’ the moon. 


know,” said Joe. 


said Mr. 


insisted 


| Long sass, light o’ the moon; short sass, 


insignificant | 
character deprived him even of the van- 


dark o’ the moon,” said old Joe, gravely. 
‘*There is nothing in Holy Writ or 
common-sense for the opinion,” said Mr. 


Bland. 
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‘Lieht, light,” insisted the hospitable 


Ishmaelite, as he proceeded to explain. 
‘The moon’s loaded stone, you'll ‘low ?” 

‘**Loaded stone!” repeated the puzzled 
divine. 

‘Wot picks up nails an’ needles,” ex 
plained old Joe. ‘‘ Chunks out’n it, airy 
lights, has lit down onto the yea’th, an’ 
they're all loaded stones.” 

** Oh, loadstone,” said the preacher. 

‘Ay. Loaded stone i’ the moon draws 
the water: youll ‘low that ?” insisted the 
philosopher. 

‘You mean the tides ?” 
ventured to cuess. 

‘* Yes, sir. 
the tree, and busts out in leaf, an’ draws 
the grease outen the fat, ef ye kill light o’ 


the minister 


An’ it draws the sap into 


the moon,” said old Joe; and he was go 
ing to set forth his theory in detail, but 
Mr. Bland interrupted him to insist on 
having the butchering done at once. 

‘I ‘lowed you'd wait tell dark o’ the 
moon,’ said Joe; ‘‘ but seein’ as it is, 1] 
be down tomorrornexday,” running it cu 
riously ‘Ye done got the 
trough an’ kettles a’ready ?” 

“Why, no,” said the preacher; ‘‘ but I 
suppose I can borrow.” 

‘“Well, have the critter penned,” said 
old Joe, ‘‘agin I get thar, an hour by sun.” 

Mr. Bland rode off, a little distrustful of 
the penning, but satisfied withal. Then, 


as his spirits rose in prospect of relief, he 


into one word. 


. . . | 
laughed over old Joe’s philosophies about 


} 


the moon, and being in high good-humor, 
I do not 
know what passed, only Mrs, Sally found 
her yielding sister-in-law suddenly stub 
born, and like to take the bit in her teeth. 
In desperation, she ventured to work upon 
the widow's superstitious fears through 


ventured to eall on the widow. 


table-tipping. 
messae, 


appear. It was only the masterly strat 


egy of Nelly Gwynn that finally routed | 


the hitherto indomitable sister-in-law. But 
the reader is more interested in knowing 
what new development robbed Mr. Bland 
of his courage in such a crisis. 

The household of the preacher were up 
betimes. The hog was lured into a cor- 


ner by cabbage stalks and pot liquor, and 


duly fenced in with rails and beams. The | 


trough and kettle were borrowed, and the 
water heated. 

Mr. Bland, in his study, had taken up 
the subject of the prophecies where he had 
left it when this huge incubus bore him 


It caused another urgent | 
and again Mr. Bland failed to | 


down. It was a bright, cool, fall day, just 
right for pork butchering, and as he con- 
templated regaining his popularity, he felt 
He had borne 
it all in silence and without a murmur. 
Surely this world does not know its mar 
tyrs or martyrdoms. How the most in- 
significant trifle may cause more settled, 


his hopes and spirits rise. 


continuous wretchedness than many great 
calamities! The crossness of a husband, 
the peevishness of a wife, the pertness of 
a girl, or, less than that, some petty habit 
| of eating or sleeping—all of these may at 
some time play the part of the Chester 
White hog, and be the pebble in the shoe 
through all our daily walks. But Mr. 
Bland had borne his eross, and the hour 
of relief had come. He felt as if his na- 
ture was swept and purified. He took up 
his theory at that point in which, by in- 
controvertible mathematic solution, he es- 
tablished an epochal identity in the peri- 
ods of prophetic weeks to the equinoctial 
and solstitial points of the Great Year, so 
to fix the apocalyptic dates and periods 
with a precision and verity never before 
attempted. Love and fame should be his 
future handmaids. At the moment, his 
daughter Estella came tripping into his 
study to say that Mr. Bumponlog had 
come, and wished to see him. He came 
down smiling, in dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, with a thought of quizzing this same 
learned Theban a little upon his lunacies. 

Old Joe was in shirt sleeves, a great 
| wooden-hafted knife in his hand. He 
spoke first: ‘‘ You air a high-larnt man; 
[ ‘lowed you'd better see this here critter 
you calls a hog.” 

What did the fellow mean? But Mr. 
Bland stiffened his cartilage to resist any 
more humbugging, and followed to the 
pen. 

‘You ‘lowed it were a hog,” getting 
| over into the ineclosure and kicking the 
lazy brute till it grunted and rose to its 
feet. 

‘* A hog!” repeated the preacher, won- 
dering if the fellow would pronounce it a 
rhinoceros, or the great behemoth itself, 
lving under the shady trees, whose nose 
pierceth through snares. 

‘*Yes, hoss,” repeated old Joe, ‘‘ you 
‘lowed it were a hog. But it air a sow, 
an’ a brood sow at that. I ’low no man 
as is a Christian, an’ a preacher to boot, 
don’t ‘low for to kill a brood sow in litter. 
Why, the meat ’ud be good for nuthin’; 
an’ the onnateralness on it!” 
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ind was far too meek a man to 
‘No, no,” he stammered, mechan- 
ically, ‘‘not if it would hurt the poor 
thing.” 

As old Joe gathered his knives and 
scrapers, Mr. Bland stole back 


Mr. Bi: 


insist. 


ACK 
per chamber. 
r how the 


an’ 


stop outside and tell a village 
preacher ‘lowed for him to 
butcher a brood sow, and the 
into a great shout of laughter. It would 
be all over town in ten minutes, all over 
the county ina day. He would not dare 
leave home. He was completely wrecked. 


come 


too foolish a thing to pray about, too ab 
surd to ask sympathy in; but as he real- 
ized the re} 
sort of superstitious dread seized him. 
They would uproot the village. It would 
cause him to be dismissed from the Con- 
ference, and driven into the desert! 


yrroduction of such a ereature, a 


Through it all he knew this misery was 
utterly absurd; that he should pay no at 
tention to it; 
ed him less because he was burdened with 
a troublesome animal. Instead of reliev- 
ing, it quickened his misery to know it 
wa and that he 
ought to shift it off, for he knew by re- 
peated trial that it 
neous eruption that 


s absurd, extravagant, 
uta- 
must run its course. 
Before we condemn his weakness, let us 


stuck close as a ¢ 


study some of our own petty troubles— 
habits that have grown upon us that we 
ought to shake off, 1 


and yet which we know 
have stuck 


to us, 
years, In spite of 
ourselves of them. 

The next report was that Rev. Mr. Bland 
was seriously unwell, and could not preach 
the following Sunday. 
admitted to his study. He was sitting at 
He 
received me in a grave, quiet way, and 
when I asked for his health, he hesitated, 
and said he believed it was much as usual. 
After a pause he added, ‘‘I am think 
of resigning the ministry.” 

I was thunder-struck. I had never met 


a table in dressing-gown and slippers. 


of the minister indeed. I hastily asked 
the reason for his strange resolution. 


‘*The apparent cause,” said he, ‘‘ would 


appear too insignificant; but it is not that. 
He has His way of trying us by means 
that seem to our fallible judgment wholly 
inadequate; but they serve—they serve 
He has tried me severely. 


His purpose. 








two burst | 


As we have suggested, it seemed to him | 


that no sincere man respect- | 


to his up- | 
He heard the rude fellow | 


I have found myself deficient, sadly defi 
cient, in all those things which become 
the Gospel teacher. I pray, William, that 
you may be spared the bitterness of find- 
ing, after years of experience in error, that 
you have mist and he 
leaned his head on his hand, and seemed 
profoundly moved. I could not speak 
from sympathy. 


iken your ealling ;” 


At the moment there was a touch at the 
id the widow Griffin entered with 
a salver and napkin. She removed the 
latter, and a dish 
curds, and a pitcher of thick sweet cream. 

“Stella told me 
anything to eat,” 


door, al 


showed of delicious 
you were not taking 
**T knew you 
were fond of this; and you must eat it, for 


she said. 


I made it with my own hands.” 

He thanked her, and looked at her ear 
nestly. It made her blush and hesitate. 
To cover her confusion, she went on: ‘*] 
‘Stella was 
much annoyed by a hog you have in this 
little yard. I made Ben in the 
wagon out to Dunhopen.” 


‘*Ma’‘am!” 


another liberty. 


have taken 
take it 
said he, starting up. 

‘** But,” said the frightened widow, ‘ 
ean bring back when you 
‘Stella told me you prized it very highly. 


it are 


It shall be taken care of, or brought back, 


| if you wish.” 


| please. 


and grown stronger for | 
every resolution to rid 


I called, and was | 


ing | 


any one who so completely filled my ideal 


‘**No, no, thank you—that is, do as you 
I beg pardon.” He 
much agitated. He walked up and down, 
stopped at the dish of curds, and tasted it 
and then turned to the wondering woman. 
I believe 


you have saved my life, or 


was V ery 


‘*T beg your pardon. [am sure 
at least 
If the devotion of a whole life 

I don’t know exactly what followed, for 
I got an impression that there was one 


my 


reason. 


person too many in the room, and could 
not resist a suggestion that it was myself. 


But Rev. Mr. Bland did not resign the 


ministry—at least not at that time—and 
he did marry the widow Griffin. ' 
OCTOBER. 
Lona looked for was the summer. Anxious eyes 
Noted the budding bough, the crocus flame, 


That told its coming. Now, ’neath autumn skies 





The leaves fall slowly, slowly as they came. 7 
m1 . . ° £ 
There is no need to watch while winter weaves 

Fair buds to crown another gold prime, 

For something heavier than the autumn leaves 
len eves that looked for summer-ti 


Has hid 
The trees shall wake from thei 
Unto new blossom and a ten 
The countless trees'—but never one 
A little leaf or flower that s! 


it Ss 


forgetful sleep 


ler green— 
will keep 
ie has seen ! 
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SCIENTIFIC COMMON-S 
EDUCATION. 


HOOL 


‘Qi YME months since an educational doe- 
\ 


4 | 4 
ument was publishe din Massachusetts 


to which the 
propriately be applied. It was a report 
on the common schools of Norfolk Coun- 
t prepare 1 by Mr. George A. Walton. 
ssary to premise that Nor 
folk County, in Massachusetts, lies imme- 


It is merely nece 


diately south of Boston, adjoining the city 
limits, and contain 


sa number of the more 
wealthy and populous suburban towns, 
while Mr. Walton is well known as a prac 
tical edueationalist, and has for several 
years been connected with the State Board 
its visiting 


on the Norfolk County schools is unique 


as one of agents. His report 
from the fact that in it he presents, not 
theories, inferences, and conclusions, but 
1 mass of raw material; it shows exactly 
what the common schools examined by 
him do, and how they do it. It shows 

» what they do not do, and why they 
do not doit. This is done by means of a 

ries of lithogr uphie re productions of the 
written ex the chil- 


dren, and through these any one who cares 


‘rcises handed in by 


to do so is enabled to judge for himself of 
the quality and value of the educational 
taple vhich is being supplied by a State 
which certainly has not been sparing of 
its money when the common schools were 
in question, and has been wont to nota 
little pride itself on the 


money so expended was supposed to pro- 


results which the 


duce. 

Those results, as now revealed by Mr. 
Walton, are sufficiently startling, and the 
secretary of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education certainly did not overstate 
the ease when, in his recent annual report, 
he said that they were 


‘not altogether 
flattering to the pride of a Massachusetts 
citizen.” They certainly are not, if the 
editorial comments upon them of the Chi- 
cago Times, in its issue of March 22 last, 
are true, and there seems to be no sutffi- 
cient reason for doubting that they are. 


term unique might not inap- | phe <1] 


That journal then expressed itself as fol- | 


lows: 


“The examinations were, in the first place, 
of the simplest and most practical character. 
There was no nonsense about them. They 
had but one object—to see if, in the common 
schools, the children were taught to read, 
write, and cipher. They did not touch the 
ap ae 


rher branches or the refinements of educa- 





ND 
tion; they were confined to its hard, practical 
results As a result, it is not too much to 


say that there is not a single utterly exploded 
method of teaching children to read, write, and 
cipher which was not found flourishing in full 


igor within ten miles of Boston State 


house, 
showing 
excellent, and of them we shall speak present- 
] 


made by some of the towns was 
In the case of others, and of many others, 
it is evident from what Mr. Walton says, and 
still more evident from what he intimates, that 
the scholars of fourteen years of age did not 
They 


is true, repeat the pieces in their 


cnow how to read, to w rite, or to cipher. 
could, it 
school readers, and parse and spell in classes, 
and rattle off rales in grammar and arithmetie, 
not one word of which they understood; but 
if they were called upon to write the shortest 
of letters or the simplest of compositions, or 
to go through the plainest of arithmetical com- 
The y 
had, in fact, been taught what to them were 
conundrums without end;, but the idea that 
the teaching was to be of any practical use in 


binations, their failure was complete. 


the lives of these children, when they grew to 
be American men and women, formed no part 
of the system, and evidently had never entered 
into the heads of the instructors. \ Take writ- 
As Mr. Walton intimates, to 
© able to write an ordinary letter of the sim- 
plest description is in life not a wholly unuse- 
ful accomplishment. He further tells us that 
in Norfolk County, Massachusetts, ‘writing in 
many schools is limited to what is done in the 
copy-books,’ while ‘far too much reliance is 

ling? The children taught 
n these exploded ways were then called upon 
to write the simplest of letters, and the results, 
so far as they are given, were even more fear- 
ful than they were wonderful. 


ing, for instance, 


} 


placed on oral spel 
: 


In some of the 
schools the teachers objected to submitting 
their scholars to so severe a test, while in oth- 
ers it was found that ‘the pupils were wholly 
unused to the exercise of letter or composition 
writing: in some, in fact, could neither write 
nor make the printing letters.’ In yet others, 
the scholars, ‘after the materials were placed 
in their hands, and the directions were given, 
sat in apparent amazement, as if the most un- 
reasonable demand had been made upon them ; 
to some, indeed, the directions were at first in- 
comprehensible, and had to be many times re- 
peated. Nor was this condition limited to the 
lower grade of pupils. Some, even of the gram- 
mar grade, after dipping the pen in ink, had 
nothing to write, and finally returned the pa- 
per as blank as when it was given them. Very 
many of both grades gave evidence that they 
had never been taught even the mechanical 
part of any written exercise.” And all that 
within twenty miles of Harvard College, and 
in the wealthiest portion of New England! 
Then, when the letters and compositions were 
brought in, the ingenuity in bad spelling seems 
simply incredible. Unless the different mis- 
spellings of the word ‘scholar,’ for instance, 


were given, as in this volume they are, who 
would believe that they would be some 230 in 
number? Then, again, 65 different spellings 
are enumerated of the word ‘dépdét;’ 108 of the 
common word ‘whose ;’ and 58 of ‘which.’ ‘Out 
of 1122 pupils who used the adverb “ too” in the 
narratives, 859, or nearly 77 per cent. of the 
whole, spelled the word incorrectly’ Then on 
pages 218-219 and 246-248 of the report we are 
given fac-simile lithographs of these letters 
and compositions, showing their average ex- 
cellence in certain of the towns, and anything 
worse it would be hard to conceive. Language 
fails to do justice to them; they only can do 


it to themselves. 


So far as Norfolk County is concerned, 


this does not seem to be an overstatement | 


of the e: 


seem to be good reason for suspecting that 


ise; and, moreover, there would 
the schools of that 
W alton 
than similar schools in other parts of our 
State,” but that, on the contrary, they are 
distinctly of the better class. 
ing for general distribution a special edi- 
tion of Mr. Walton’s report, the commit- 
tee of the Norfolk County School Associa- 


county are et, as Mr. 
‘‘neither better nor worse 


SaVS, 


tion go yet further than this, and clearly | 
intimate their belief that, if subjected to | 


similar practical tests, the schools of no 


other section of the country would, as a | 
It is al-| 


whole, show any better results. 
ways asserted that this is not the case— 
that an ideal condition of affairs exists, if 
not in the next county, then surely in 
some neighboring State. That there are 
cities and towns which have been excep- 
tionally fortunate in having intelligent 
direction, and through it have secured an 
excellent system of schools, no one would 
deny. Speaking generally, however—tak- 
ing one district, as a whole, with another 
—the weight of evidence would seem to 
indicate that the highly unsatisfactory 
condition of affairs which has been found 
to exist in Massachusetts will be found to 
exist pretty much everywhere else. 

The question, then, naturally recurs,— 
Why isthis so? It certainly is not so be- 
cause the proper apparatus is not supplied, 
or a sufficiency of money spent on it. In 
Massachusetts, the common schools alone, 
as now conducted, cost some $4,000,000 a 
year. There is then a whole system of 
normal schools to train teachers for the 
common schools. In fact, as is well 
known, instead of being behindhand in 
this matter, Massachusetts is rather fa- 
mous as a nursery of teachers, who are 
looked upon as one of the staple products 
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| But the question yet remains 
| are there in 


| which to create it ? 


In publish- | 
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of the State. The results shown in the 
Walton report are not due, then, to want 
of money, or natural aptitude, 

apparatus. 


or suitable 
Mr. 
Walton says that his ‘‘examinations clear- 


] y 


To what are they due? 


indicate that more depends upon the 


| supervision of the schools than upon all 


other causes combined”; and the seereta- 
ry of the State Board, in his accompanying 


report, very distinetly intimates that the 


| . . . . . . . 
| one thing, in his opinion, needful for the 


Massachusetts common schools is a good 
system of county supervision. 
In this conclusion he is probably right. 
W hat is 
t 


good system of county supervision” 


ha 
-and 
Massachusetts the materials 
now at hand and the organization out of 
This is at least open 
todoubt. That a system of supervision— 
a new machinery of old school superin- 
tendencies—could be organized in Massa- 
chusetts as good, perhaps, as is to be found 
at least in this country, 
little question. Is that, 
that is required ?—Is 
something very different and more far- 
And if it should so 
appear, and we do not at least make an 
effort toward something, 
will we not show ourselves unequal to the 
occasion ?—Is not the systematic develop- 
ment and organization of a new phase of 
the common-school superintendeney the 
thing now needed ?—and is not that im- 
plied in Mr. Dickinson’s ‘‘ good system of 
county supervision’? 


anywhere else, 
admits of v« 
however, all 


yy 


not 
reaching called for ? 


realizing that 


To make clear, however, what is meant 
by the development of a new phase of the 
superintendency—to show that this ex- 
pression represents a distinct idea, and is 
not a mere sounding form of words— 
something of a retrospect is necessary. 
Of late years a great deal has been heard 
about evolution—a new word to describe a 
familiar process. Evolution, as every one 
knows, is the tendency of things to pass 
from lower and simpler to higher and 
more complex forms of organization. In 
speaking of this tendency as it has evinced 
itself in the common-school superintend- 
ency, it is not easy to avoid saying things 
which it will not be pleasant for many su- 
perintendents to hear. It is not agreeable, 


lof course, when one has done good and 


honest work in one’s life—been, indeed, 
the pioneer of the coming time—to be 
classed as of a by-gone period ;—to have 
it plainly intimated that one’s labor may 
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Ly, was 
and place, 


done, ar that t 


LOC od and necessary 
but that v it 


has come for 


is 
it 
5 ainecrenere 
, this 

In 

erreat edifice 
‘it not be 
on frieze and cornice. 


nov 
time 


for 


and vou to make 


Yet, 


room 
ter. art and in pos 
to 


es into t} 


‘ept in 
common 
liv 


civili 


all workers. 
their 
aad 


ion can 


o all to work 
The vast majority must perforce e xpend 
1e foundations and the in 
Its are doomed to 
None the less 
foundations and 
ut their uses. 
the grand 
results 


then, to the com 
ndeney, there would 


for 


Reeurring, 
superint 


some re 


mon-school 
seem to be 
ason ina gen 


supposing that, 


eral way, it has now in this country passed 
through two distinct phases of develop 
ment, and is on the threshold of a third. 
The two pass dd through 
were pre] upon which it is 
now entering » final. The two 
etl be designated as 
and the intermedi- 
ual phase; the com- 
- the scientific. 
terial 
The erying need of the 


may 

, or material, 
u do intellect 
jal phase, 
arliest 
common 


Was the IS 
riy years ago was a 
p ssibilities of the 
Tl 
r, the out-house, 
the slate, and the text 
, all stood in pressing need of intelli- 
refor The low, 
ty room, with its lone rows of 
and hacked 
red by the jackknives of suc- 
nerations, had 
o something better. One thing at 
and this was the first work of the 
y. It was a necessary 
great work. The 
and those 
re in no way specially trained for it. 
They were looked upon with suspicion by 
the school committees, and there 
general disposition to make tl 


material one, ¢ 
Or 
‘hool-hou 
ses mak 
book 


gent 


were not appreciated. 1e 
ms } 
. the window 


the map, 


ning. 
, dit 
continuous desks, 
red ort 
place 

a ra 
superintendence 
than 
also was a new 
it 


rather a office 
one, 


W 


1em as near- 
ly as possible mere purchasing agents, and 
superintendents of—repairs. Perhaps the 
two at monuments of this earlier pe- 
riod are the four-square school-house and 
They 


rre 


the separate desk. 
ments too. sut 


are good monu- 
not 


is 


it 


dark, ill-venti- | 


| it 
slowly to give | 


It speaks for itself. Even those 
identified with it will not claim 
work was more than preliminary. Clean 
liness, however, is next to godliness: 
who introduced el 
and order 


solely 


that its 


and 
anliness, light. 
into the beastly old common 
school deserved well of their successors. 
The mat oe 
being in a measure provided for, 
worl 


those 


the ne 
x, naturally enough, related to e itis 
tion proper. This per iod is here designa 
ted as the ido-intellectual, it) 
its broad features and general results j 
would seem to cover a time during which 
an intellectual subject was mechanically 
dealt with. It not yet over, and the 
workers in it are still upon the stage. To 
one viewing the whole process from the 


pset 


because 


is 


outside it is not easy to speak of it or of 
them with more than qualified admiration 
So far as organization was concerned, the 
work was most thoroughly done. It was, 
too, not only a necessary work, but 
of great magnitude. It called into play, 
however, exactly those qualities which the 
American pe ople 


One 


possess in higher degree 
than any other—the qualities which con 
stitute the essence of their political capaci- 
ty. As every one knows, if two Ameri 
cans meet together for the transaction of 
business, they instinctively, as it were, 
wanize : 
man, 


Or- 
one of them is appointed chair- 
and the other secretary, and they 
make a record of their proceedings. So 
in polities we have the caucus and the 
party. When a great domestic war bursts 
upon us, after half a eentury of peace, we 
organize our armies and victory with a 
rapidity which other nations are at a 
loss to understand. We hold a World's 
Fair, and the whole country throngs to 
without confusion, if by one im- 
pulse. The importance of this instinctive 
organizing faculty can not be overesti- 
mated. It meansempire. It also means, 
however, the constant tendency toward 


as 


| the uniform and the mechanical—to what 


who filled | 


is known politics as ‘‘the machine.” 


| As Tennyson expresses it, ‘‘ The individ- 


wal withers, and the world is more and 


was a] 


b 


more.”” We organize for the mere sake 
f the organization, with little regard at 
ast to the spirit which inspires it ; if, in- 
deed, we stop to ask whether there is any 
spirit or inspiration at all about it. So 
during the period referred to, we organ- 
ized our common-school education to meet 


necessary to | the tide of immigration and the outward 
spend much time over this earlier phase. | flow of population ; 


and those having the 
oS 
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work in charge did it, in a mechanical 
point of view, with energy and skill. It 
is not easy, either, to exaggerate the mag- 
nitude of the task cr the thoroughness 
with which it was done. Admiration of 
it must, however, be limited to its me- 
chanical aspects, for in its’ spirit 
methods this period was essentially em 
pirical. There was very little that de- 
served to be called scientifie about 
The subject-matter with which it had to 


deal was the training in a purely educa- | 


tional way of vast aggregates of human 
minds. 


the impossible—as might have been fore- 
seen—was attempted, and it was attempt- 
ed in a purely mechanical way. 
definite multiplication of things to be 
taught became the fashion of the day, 
with little or no regard to the laws of 


mental development. This went on un- 


til, for instance, the following is the list | 


of studies prescribed by law to be taught 
jn all the high schools of Massachusetts: 
Orthography, reading, writing, English 


grammar, geography, arithmetic, draw- | 


ing, the history of the United States, and 
good behavior; algebra, vocal music, ag- 
riculture, physiology, and hygiene; gen- 
eral history, book-keeping, surveying, ge- 
ometry, natural philosophy, chemistry, 


botany, the civil polity of the common- | 


wealth and of the United States, and the 
Latin language ; the Greek and French 
languages, astronomy, geology, rhetoric, 
logic, intellectual and moral philosophy, 
and political economy. 

The same spirit of unreflecting diffu- 
sion pervaded the common schools, natu- 
rally resulting, in the hands of any me- 
chanical or routine superintendent, in 
what may perhaps best be described as 
the drill-sergeant stage, or the company 
front, in education. Not that it should 
for an instant be inferred that through- 
out this, as all other periods, many good 
results were not reached by what must 
be considered irrational and mistaken 
means and theories. It is quite unneces- 
sary to say that this always has been and 
always will be the case. A born work- 
man will produce good work no matter 
how poor his tools or how bad his training. 
So a natural teacher will teach, and teach 
successfully, no matter how false the 
methods he may use. Even in the old, 
old days, when the grammar of the Latin 
language, with its propria que maribus, 

Vor. LXI.—No. 366.—60 


and 


it. | 


Approaching this work in an | 
organizing instead of a scientifie spirit, 








| was flogged into little boys in the origi 


| nal tongue, there were great teachers who 


produced great results. No one, howev- 
er, would to-day defend their methods, 


| though then they were, ex cathedrd, pro 


nounced the best and only correct meth 
ods. Without, therefore, at all detract 
ing from the good results accomplished 
by individuals, reference is now made 
simply to the drift and general tendency 
of the recent and intermediate period—the 
presence in it of the mechanical and the 
the intellectual. Whether 
agreeing with this proposition or not, any 
one who has had to do with modern com 


absence of 


;mon schools knows what is referred to. 
| Huge mechanical educational machines, 
The in- | 


they are peciliar to our own time and 


| country, and are organized, as nearly as 


possible, as a combination of the cotton 
mill and the railroad with the model State 

prison. The school committee is the board 
of direction, while the superintendent—the 
chief executive officer—sits in his central 
office with the time-table, which he calls 
a programme, before him, by which one 
hour twice a week is allotted to this study, 
and half an hour three times a week to 
that, and twenty hours a term to a third; 
and at such a time one class will be at 
this point and the other class at that, the 
whole moving with military precision to 
a given destination at a specified date. 
Mechanical methods could not be carried 
further. The organization is_ perfect. 
The machine works almost with the pre- 
cision of clock-work. It is, however, 
company front all the time. From one 
point of view children are regarded as au- 
tomatons; from another, as India rubber 
bags; from a third, as so much raw mate 

rial. They must move in step, and ex 

actly alike. They must receive the same 
mental nutriment in equal quantities and 
at fixed times. Its assimilation is wholly 
immaterial, but the motions must be gone 
through with. Finally, as raw material, 
they are emptied in at the primaries, and 
marched out at the grammar grades—and 
it is well! 

This was the very general—in fact, the 
inevitable—result on the large scale of the 
system of superintendency in vogue dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. It was 
also, perhaps, a natural and necessary 
phase of development, something which 
had to be passed through, though it im- 
mediately resulted in several undesirable 
things. In the first place, so far as the 
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child was concerned, the imitative or | 
| 


memorizing faculties only were culti- 
vated, and little or no attention was paid 


to the thinking or reflective powers. In- | 


deed, it may almost be said that a child of 


any originality, or with individual char- | ‘ 


acteristics, was looked upon as wholly out 
of place in a public school. The idea, 
under the system, was masses of children 
designated from usage by names, instead 


of more conveniently by numbers, who | 


learned certain rules by heart, and applied 
them with mechanical promptitude and 
correctness. Any deviation from this 
semi-military method was sternly repress- 
ed as a breach of correct discipline. Start- 
ing from this point, the course of so-called 


educational development up to a recent | 


period has been natural, logical, and 
commonplace. There have been just three 
steps to it—memorizing, examinations, 
programmes—the last two, the latest edu- 
cational hobbies built upon the traditional 
foundation of the first. The way in which 
these led from one on to the next is obvious 
enough. In the first place, time out of 
mind, all knowledge was, educationally 
speaking, looked upon as a vast accumu- 
lation of facts, rules, and definitions, and 


the grand aim and object of teaching was | 


to impart as many as possible of these to 
the youthful mind. The way to impart 
was to cause them to be laboriously com- 
mitted to memory. /Thus the teacher sat 
in his chair, a sort of lone fisherman on 
the shore of the great ocean of things 
known, and he hooked up out of it now a 
rule, and now a fact, and then again a 
definition, and he gave them to the chil- 
dren, and saw that they swallowed them, 
whether they liked them or not, and 
whether they were nourished by them or 
not. | But in process of time it became ap- 
parent to the more observing that the 
knowledge thus imparted was not retain- 
ed, and the examination was then devised 
as a means of assuring the purveyor of 
knowledge that the facts, rules, and defi- 
nitions imparted were held, so to speak, 
on the intellectual stomach for at least 
a reasonable period. The examination, 
however, as it was organized and gradual- 
ly ramified into a fully developed whole, 
almost necessarily called the programme 
into existence. The world of knowledge 
was too large; there were too many facts 
and rules and definitions for the teacher, 
as well as for the taught; and so, for the 
protection of the former, it became neces- 





sary to stake out from the wide domain, 
by certain metes and bounds, the districts 
| within which he was to search for the hid- 
den treasures. Anything obtained or to 
be obtained outside was not to count. 
rhe programme was thus a relief to the 
| teacher, clearly marking as it did the lim- 
|its within which the cramming process 
| was to be carried on. It made his work 
possible. The development of the system 
was then complete. 

Under these circumstances, education 
being reduced to little more than a me- 
chanical process of cramming, with pe- 
riodical nerve trials to ascertain the de- 
gree of retention, the average child not 
| unnaturally felt toward his school and 
| what was there required of him very 
much as a learned dog or monkey may be 
supposed to feel towards his task-master. 
Accordingly, the sickening dislike of 
school, and of things taught at school, is 

with the majority of those emancipated 
from it almost the strongest association 
connected with early life. w 

The work of organization being com- 
pleted, and the mechanical having been 
overdone, a new course of thought was 
inevitable. A reaction was certain to 
come. It began several years ago. Of 
| late it has assumed a more definite shape, 
and is finding clearer expression. This 

reaction is founded on very deep princi- 

| ples. Its direction is away from mechan- 
| ism, and toward science. Indeed, the car- 
| dinal principle of this ‘‘new departure,” 
if it may so be designated, is that there is 
| just as much a science in developing the 
| more ordinary faculties of the human 
mind as there is in raising crops or ex- 
| tracting minerals from the earth. There 
| isan easy, natural, and attractive way of 
| training the intellect, as there is of train- 
le . . 
|ing the body, if your philosophy could 
| but find it out. It is not the way to find 
it out, however, to analyze the thing to 
be taught, dividing and defining, and tak- 
ing to pieces and putting together. On 
the contrary, the work must begin at the 
other end. The operation of the child’s 
mind, the natural processes of growth 
and assimilation which go on in it, its 
inherent methods of development and 
acquisition, must be long and patiently 
studied. The superintendent of the fu- 
ture is thus a Baconian in his philosophy. 
He rejects at once all mechanism, all tra- 
dition, all a priori theories, all military 
methods. He has recourse to a slow, pa- 








tient process of induction. , Believing that 
the human mind is something more than 
a cabbage, he argues that if there is a sci- 
ence in manuring and growing cabbages, 
there is probably a science of mental de- 
velopment. Accordingly, he watches the 
child in its mother’s arms and at play. 
He sees it learn to speak and to walk, and 
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and no longer asks himself, Why is this 


¢ He has 


so? It is all clear to him now. 


been expecting of little children what he 


could not do himself.) So he goes back to 
the beginning, and, before he undertakes 


| to teach, sits humbly down, a grown man, 


analyzes the processes through which it | 


does it. Then he follows the school-boy 
out to the ball-ground and the skating 


pond. 


lever, as yet in its first infancy. 


Wherever he goes, he notices one | 


thing, that at every age, from infancy to | 
manhood, the child is continually learning | 
to do with infinite ease and skill things 


most 


self would in vain attempt. If he ques- 


tions that fact, he has but carefully to 


difficult to do—things which he him- | 


| scientific study at all. 


study the principles of equilibrium and | 


momentum; and then, having thorough- 
ly mastered them, and got them at his 
tongue’s end, let him go upon the ice and 


try to follow some boy through a little | 


fancy skating. 


He has taught the boy 
the rules of 


grammar, and then called 


at Nature’s knee, and patiently cons the 
alphabet of her methods. 

The scientific superintendency is, how- 
It 
How completely it 
is in its infancy, how wholly it lacks or- 
ganization, becomes very apparent when 
the single indisputable fact is stated that 
in this country the development of the 
average human mind is not recognized by 
our highest institutions of learning as a 
They pay no at- 
tention to it—make no provision for it. 


IS 


wholly unorganized. 


| They have medical schools devoted to the 
| study of man’s body; they have dental 


schools devoted to the study of his teeth; 
but any one who is not a fool, the learned 


| doctors tell us, can train the child’s mind! 


upon him to write the English language: | 


why is it that he, having taught himself 


each principle of speed and balance in- | 


volved, can not now slide off on the out- 


er edge ¢ 
vrite; it is probably more difficult. Yet 
in spite of hard teaching in the one case, 


and no teaching in the other, the boy can 


native tongue at all. So the superintend- 
ent of the future learns a lesson on the 
skating pond, and goes home from it with 
a new conception of the little worth of 
formulas, and more faith in practice. 
Thus it is in everything. The processes 
he applies to the child he finds that he can 
not get any results from when he applies 
them to himself. Take base-ball, for in- 
stance. He teaches the child to write by 
putting it in a certain position, with a pen 
in its hand, and causing it to imitate with 
up-and-down strokes a printed legend at 
the head of the page of a copy-book. This 
is done three half-hours a week. Then he 
himself studies the rules of base-ball, and 
takes a bat in his hand, and imitates blows, 
and runs imaginary bounds, and keeps it 
up painfully and conscientiously—as a 
good boy writes—three half-hours a week, 
for the entire term. And at the end of 
the term he can no more play base-ball 
than the boy can write. Then he turns 
to the examination papers of the Norfolk 
County schools in Mr. Walton’s report, 


To skate is as difficult as to | 


| 


All there is to know on that subject can 
be told in half an hour, and learned by 
practice at an older teacher's side in a few 
weeks. Is not this curious? That it isa 
fact is indisputable. There is a science of 
law, and schools and professors to teach 
it. There is a science of agriculture, and 
colleges devoted to its study. There is a 


| science of mining, and institutes of tech- 
skate beautifully, and he can not write his | 





nology in which it is taught. It is even 
claimed that there is a science of divinity. 
But when it comes to the educational de- 
velopment of those who are to constitute 
the future state, though we spend millions 
on millions upon it, the universities turn 
their heads away, and class them as some- 
thing less than the grass of the field. 
They grade the child’s mind as lower than 
its teeth. They assume that any callow 
youth, fresh from his graduate course, 
and with the ink hardly dry on his de- 
gree, is quite competent to train the first, 
though not to take care of the last. We 
thus turn over our children to those whom 
we would never dream of intrusting with 
our potato patch. Such a denial in a re- 
public of a science of general, as distin- 
guished from higher education, assuredly 
merits to be classed among 
cable facts of the day. To it, and to it 
alone, may be attributed the long contin- 
uance of the company-front and time-table 
phase of the superintendency—the slow- 
ness with which the scientific is made to 
supersede the mechanical and automatic. 


the inexpli- 





940 
Accordingly we have the results we have; 
and, in spite of all local and disconnected 
strivings after better things, the condition 
of affan Mr. Walton in Norfolk 
County is likely to continue to be found 
there, as well as pretty much everywhere 


w 4 found by 


else, by whoever chooses to look, until 
the is approached in a 
wholly new spirit, and from a wholly 
The old 
terances must be disregarded, and all faith 
in prescriptive ways abandoned; while, 
in place thereof, the existence of a new 


whole subject 


new direction. ex cathedrd ut 


field of scientific inquiry must be recog 
nized, 

The remedy for the condition of atfairs 
described in the Walton report can not, 
therefore, rationally be looked for through 


any supervision which means simply 


more mechanical methods, more company | 


fronts, more time-tables. We want super- 


vision badly enough, but not that super- | 


vision; and where any other kind of super- 


vision is at present to come from, in the | 
degree and volume required, it is somewhat | 


difficult tosee. Itis certainly not the prov- 


ince of the Normal Schools to supply it. | 


They educate teachers, it is true; but the 
workin handis something more than direct 
teaching—it is the philosophy of teaching. 
It is a distinetly higher walk of the pro- 


fession. It accordingly implies in those 


who devote themselves to it a preceding | 


groundwork of general education not re- 


quired in the pupils of our Normal Schools. | 


It is, in fact, a legitimate portion of uni- 
versity training, which always supposes 
the groundwork of an 


course. 


under - graduate 

Here, however, 
tact with a traditional feeling, and of all 
difficulties to be overcome, a traditional 
feeling is the most difficult. 
mind 
the 


Time out of 
from the earliest colonial days to 


present time—the Eastern colleges 


have lived in the faith that the chief use- | 


ful purpose of the master’s desk in a com- 
mon school was to afford a poor subsist- 
ence to those of their graduates who were 
struggling forward to future eminence at 
the bar or in the ministry. That tradition 
has survived the simple condition of things 
in which it originated and had its uses, 
and now it has become the bane of the 
common-school system. It singles out 
teaching in it as an unworthy thing, as a 
mere calling, which can lay no claim to 
being an honorable profession, much less 
an elevating science. Any ‘prentice hand 


we come in direct con- | 
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And holding this tradition 
in regard to elementary teaching, the uni 
versities have failed to draw the line be 
tween the superintendent and the usher 
They have, on the contrary, held aloof 
from the whole subject as one of little 


is equal to it. 


| consideration, and by so doing separated, 
in so far as they could, the college from 
| the district school. 
most 


This in America was 
unfortunate—unfortunate for the 
college, unfortunate for the district school. 
Here is a wide field which might be made 
to return a harvest of untold richness, and 
at Cambridge and New Haven it is as a 
| barren waste. In so treating it these uni 
versities are not fulfilling their mission 
| They are not influencing as they should 
the destinies of the continent. 
The immediate difficulty is, therefore, 
with the universities. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


So far as the com 
| mon schools are concerned, they are not 
doing their work. The schools need a 
scientific impulse and direction, and they 
will respond to it with a quickness which 
is magical. 


This is the whole secret of 
that movement in Quiney which has re- 
The 
influences, 

The remedy, 
| therefore, for the ‘condition of affairs re- 
vealed in the Walton report is an obvious 
one, though one which does not admit of 
immediateapplication. In this matter the 
| longest way round will be found the short 
est way home. The superintendency of 
the common schools must follow in the 
path of development which the other pro- 
| fessions have pursued. 


| 


| cently excited so wide an attention. 

| . . 
same result, under similar 
would follow everywhere. 


And in this connection we may as well 
recall to mind how very few years it is 
since divinity, medicine, and law even 

were any of them scientifically studied. 
| At Cambridge, the oldest and most fully 
| developed of our universities, the Divinity 
School dates but from 1819, the Medical 
School from 1782, and the Law School 
from 1817; while the Scientific School 
there, and the School of Technology in 
Boston, are of even later origin, the former 
going back only to 1850, while the latter 
is as recent as 1865. Thus the whole sys- 
tem of American scientific education is 
less than a century old. 

The law, perhaps, affords the better 
analogy to illustrate the existing needs 
and future development of the general ed- 
ucation, It is but a very few years since 
the same line of argument was heard in 


| 
| 





regard to jurisprudence that is now heard 
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in regard to education. 
deal with it as a science was deprecated. 
It was declared that the best possible legal 


training was that acquired in the office of 


some advocate of established reputation, it 
active practice. 
ble limb of the law. 


writs and copying I 


He began by drawing 
gal documents. 


approached the philosophy of his profes- 
sion, if he approached it at all, through its 


drudgery; but it was thought necessary | 


to make the drudgery its most prominent 
feature. So the young teacher begins 
with the humdrum of the school-room, 
and it is argued that six months’ service 
issistant of a good master is bet- 
ter than any amount of theoretical train- 
ing. 

The general therefore, 
now passing through this phase of tran- 
sition: it is claiming recognition as a 
science, and its claim has not as yet been 
listened to. Consequently everything for 
the time being is in a state of confusion. 
The 


ists, 


as the 


is, 


education 


necessity for a scientific training ex- 
but there is no provision for supply- 
it. Hence 
waters. 


ng 
the 


one 


he present movement of 
That they are troubled, no 
but while some assert that 
the trouble is due to a mere spirit of mean- 


denies : 


ingless agitation which will soon subside, 
leaving the old order of things restored 
and forever vindicated, others see that a 
great change is impending. The general 
education is at last thoroughly organized 
and the 
eallis for the modern scientific spirit to be 
widely infused into it. 

mr ° 

There being 


that vast labor is accomplished 


as yet no provision for 
the constant supply of men trained to 
earry on this work, the movement, such 
as it is, is for the present local, spasmod- 
ic, and unreliable. It is an advance by 
points, not along the entire line; and the 
svround gained is never secure. Take the 
ease of the schools of Quincy, Massachu- 
setts, which have already been alluded to. 
As the result of six years of sustained, 
intelligent effort, what Mr. Walton terms 
in his report ‘‘ rational methods of teach- 
ing” have been introduced into the schools 
of that town. Certainly the change has 
been greater and more gratifying than 
those engaged in bringing it about ever 
supposed possible. It has also attracted 
a degree of wide-spread attention which 
is one of the encouraging symptoms of 
the time. It shows at least that on this 


The attempt to | 


The student was a verita- | 


He | 


did what the young teacher must do now | 


subject the public mind is generally in 
a thoroughly receptive condition. The 
difficulty with the Quincy schools. is, 
however, a practical and a very obvious 
one, due to their extreme isolation. The 
tendency is always backward the 
old and 


Teachers come to Quincey, for in- 


into 
surrounding anid 


hard. 


ruts worn 
stance, and take up a class in the middle 
of the course. They do not understand 
it; they do not know what to make of 
it. They insensibly begin to teach in 
the familiar conventional way—the way 
in which they themselves were taught. 
| They set the children to memorizing, to 
repeating formulas. They to work 
secreting in their minds solid nuggets of 
wisdom, just about as nutritious as an 
| equal amount of lead would be in their 

It is months before 
make out what it all means. 
Under such circumstances, of what use 
are boys with fresh degrees in their pock- 
ets and the law in their minds? To do 
the work, men must look upon teaching 
as a career, and not as a make-shift, 

This is one of the practical difficulties 
incident to isolation. Another is that the 
children can not well go from the Quincy 
schools to those of other towns and cities 
without being sent back at once to lower 
grades and the old processes. 
rience is uniform. They are looked upon 
as having been instructed in wholly false 
methods. It is true that they know how 
to read, to write, and to cipher with re- 
markable facility. But then they are very 
poorly equipped with rules, they know 
the answers to but few conundrums, and 
they are absolutely ignorant of the time- 
honored formulas. They can express 
their thoughts on a sheet of paper won 
derfully well and clearly; they can not 
parse !—they actually do not know a neu- 
ter verb when they see it, nor can they ex- 
plain why it is neuter. 

The tendeney with the Quincy schools, 
therefore, both is and must continue to 
be retrograde—toward the old irrational 
methods, the drill-sergeant superintend- 
ency, with its platoon front and its time- 
table schedules. The same tendency is 
undoubtedly felt by all others in similar 
positions. 


oro 


stomachs. these 


teachers 


This ( xpe- 


It is the penalty one pays for 
being in any way exceptional. To be sue- 
cessful, the advance must be along the 
| whole Ii 1 there can 1} advance 
| whole line, and there can be no advance 
| along the whole line until the line is not 
| only officered, but officered in such a way 
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under a concerted as well as a| 
impulse. And thus we are} 
brought back to the immediate need of the 
hour, which would seem to be, not a devel- 


as to act 


scientifie 


opment of the existing methods of the su- | 
action directed 
on the universities to influence them to 
enter upon the work of organizing the su 
They 
must create a class, individual members of 
which are already at work—a class which 
shall be to the teacher what the staff offi 
cer of the army is to the line officer, what | 
the jurist is to the attorney, what the 

physician is to the pharmacist. They | 
must be imbued with the science of their 
calling. 


perintendeney, but some 


perintendency into a_ profession. 


| 
TH 


[The following account of Ferguson’s defeat on 


We need, in a word, another and distinct 
post-graduate course, with chairs occupied 
by professors of pedagogy, as it is called, 
but which is in reality nothing but the 
familiar science of psychology, hitherto 
as barren as it is old, but made useful at 
last in practical connection with teaching 
When this is done, the higher learning 
will have been brought to bear on the 
common-school system. The beneficial 
effect of such a combination in a country 


| like ours, ruled and to be ruled by that 


universal suffrage which is but the ex- 
pression of the average common-sense and 
the average instruction, would be, it is 
safe to say, impossible to forecast, and not 
easy to overestimate. 


E BATTLE OF KING’S MOUNTAIN. 


King’s Mountain is supposed to have been given by 


in aged gentleman-volunteer, who (in his youth) had taken a prominent part in the fight, to a company of 


his friends and 


neighbors, upon the fiftieth annivers iry of the battle, viz., on the Tth of October, 


830 | 


OFTTIMES an old man’s yesterdays o’er his frail vision pass, 


Dim as the twilight tints that touch 


a dusk-enshrouded glass; 


But, ah! youth’s time and manhood’s prime but grow more brave, more bright, 
As still the lengthening shadows steal toward the rayless night. 


So deem it not a marvel, friends, if, gathering fair and fast, 
I now behold the gallant forms that graced our glorious past, 


And down the winds of memory hear 


Of strifeful breath, or wails of death, 


those battle bugles blow, 


just fifty years ago. 


Yes, fifty years this self-same morn, and yet to me it seems 

As if Time’s interval were spanned by a vague bridge of dreams, 
Whose cloud-like arches form and fade, then form and fade again, 
Until, a beardless youth once more, ’mid stern, thick-bearded men, 


I ride on Rhoderie’s bounding back, all thrilled at heart to feel 

My trusty “smooth-bore’s” deadly round, and touch of stainless steel— 
And quivering with heroic rage—that rush of patriot ire 

Which makes our lives from head to heel one seething flood of fire. 


And hide it as we may with words, its awful need confessed, 
War is a death’s-head thinly veiled, even warfare at its best; 


But we—Heaven help us! 


-strove with those by lust and greed accurst, 


And learned what untold horrors wait on warfare at its worst. 


You well may deem my soul in youth dwelt not on thoughts like these; 
Timed to strong Rhoderie’s tramp, my pulse grew tuneful as the breeze, 


The hale October breeze, whose voice, 
Pealed with the trumpet’s resonance, which sounds “To horse, and charge! 


borne from far ocean’s marge, 
” 


A mist from recent rains was spread about the glimmering hills; 


Far off, far off, we heard the lapse of 


streams and swollen rills, 


While mingling with them, or beyond, from depths of changeful sky, 
Rose savage, sullen, dissonant, the eagle’s famished cry. 


We marched in four firm columns, nine hundred men and more— 

Men of the mountain fortresses, men of the sea-girt shore ; 

Rough as their centuried oaks were these, those fierce as ocean shocks, 
When mad September breaks her heart across the Hatteras rocks. 





THE BATTLE OF KING'S MOUNTAIN. 








We marched in four firm columns, till now the evening light 
Glinted through rifting cloud and fog athwart the embattled height, 
Whereon, deep-lined, in dense array of scarlet, buff, or dun, 

The haughtiest British “regulars” outilashed the doubtful sun. 


Horsemen and footmen centred there, unflinching rank on rank, 
And the base Tories circled near, to guard each threatened flank ; 
But, pale, determined, sternly calm, our men, dismounting, stood, 

And at their leader’s cautious sign crouched in the sheltering wood. 


What scenes come back of ruin and wrack, before those ranks abhorred! 
The cottage floor all fouled with gore, the axe, the brand, the cord; 

A hundred craven deeds revived, of insult, injury, shame 

Deeds earth nor wave nor fire could hide, and crimes without a name. 


Such thoughts but hardened soul and hand. Ha! “dour as death’ were we, 
Waiting to catch the voice which set our unleashed passion free. 

At last it came, deep, ominous, when all the mountain ways 

Burst from awed silence into sound, and every bush, ablaze, 


Sent forth long jets of wavering blue, wherefrom, with fatal dart, 
The red-hot Deckhard bullets flew, each hungering for a heart; 
And swift as if our fingers held strange magic at their tips, 

Our guns, reloaded, spake again from their death-dealing lips, 


Again, again, and yet again, till in a moment’s hush 
We heard the order, “ Bay’nets, charge!” when, with o’ermastering rush, 
Their “Regulars” against us stormed, so strong, so swift of pace, 


They hurled us backward bodily for full three furlongs’ space. 


But, bless you, lads, we scattered, dodged, and when the charge was o’er, 
Felt fiercer, pluckier, madder far, than e’er we had felt before ; 

From guardian tree to tree we crept, while upward, with proud tramp, 
The British lines had slowly wheeled to gain their ‘leaguered camp. 


Too late; for ere they topped the height, Hambright and Williams strode, 
With all their arméd foresters, across the foeman’s road, 

What time from right to left there rang the Indian war-whoop wild, 
Where Sevier’s tall Waturga boys through the dim dells defiled. 


“Now, by God’s grace,” cried Cleaveland (my noble colonel he), 
Resting (to pick a Tory off) quite coolly on his knee 
“Now, by God’s grace, we have them! the snare is subtly set; 


The game is bagged; we hold them safe as pheasants in a net.” 


And thus it proved; for, galled and pressed more closely hour by hour, 
Their army shrank and withered fast, like a storm-smitten flower ; 
Blank-eyed, wan-browed, their bravest lay along the ensanguined land, 
While of the living few had ’seaped the bite of ball or brand. 


Yet sturdier knave than Ferguson ne’er ruled a desperate fray : 

sy Heaven! you should have seen him ride, rally, and rave that day. 
His fleet horse scoured the stormy ground from rock-bound wall to wall, 
And o’er the rout shrilled widely out his silvery signal call. 


“That man must die before they fly, or yield to us the field.” 
Thus spake I to three comrades true beneath our oak-tree shield ; 
And when in furious haste again the scarlet soldier came 

Beside our fastness like a fiend, hurtling through dust and flame, 


Their sharp demurrers on the wind our steadfast rifles hurled, 

And one bold life was stricken then from out the living world. 

But, almost sped, he reared his head, grasping his silver call, 

And one long Dlast, the faintest, last, wailed round the mountain wall. 


Ah, then the white flags fluttered high; then shrieks and curses poured 
From the hot throats of Tory hounds beneath the avenger’s sword— 
Those lawless brutes who long had Jost all claims of Christian men, 
Whereof by sunset we had hanged the worst and vilest ten. 


* - * - os * - * 
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We slept upon the field that night, ’midmost our captured store, 
That seemed in gloating eyes to spread and heighten more and more, 
Truly the viands ravished us; our clamorous stomachs turned 

Eager toward the provender for which they sorely yearned. 


Apicius! what a feast was there blended of strong and sweet! 
Cured venison hams, Falstaffian pies, and fat pigs’ pickled feet ; 
While here and there, with cunning leer, and sly Silenus wink, 
A stoutish demijohn peered out, and seemed to gurgle, * Drink!” 


Be sure we revelled merrily, till eyes and faces shone ; 

Our lowliest felt more lifted up than any king on throne ; 

Our singers trolled; our jesters’ tongues were neither stiff nor dumb; 
And, by Lord Bacchus! how we quatfed that old Jamaica rum! 


Perchance (oh, still, through good and ill, his honest name I bless!)— 
Perchance my brother marked in me some symptoms of excess; 

For gently on my head he laid his stalwart hand and true, 

And gently led me forth below the eternal tent of blue ; 


He led me to a dewy nook, a soft, sweet, tranquil place, 

And there I saw, upturned and pale, how many a pulseless face! 

Our comrades dead—they scarce seemed fled, despite their ghastly sears, 
But wrapped in deep, pure folds of sleep beneath the undying stars. 


My blood was ealmed; all being grew exalted as the night, 

Whence solemn thoughts sailed weirdly down, like heavenly swans of white, 
With herald strains ineffable, whose billowy organ-roll 

Thrilled to the loftiest mountain peaks and summits of my soul. 


Then voices rose (or seemed to rise) close to the raptured ear, 

Yet fraught with musie marvellous of some transcendent sphere, 
While fancy whispered: These are tones of heroes, saved and shriven, 
Who long have swept the harps of God by stormless seas in heaven! 


Heroes who fonght for Right and Law, but, purged from selfish dross, 
Above whose conquering banners waved a shadowy Christian Cross ; 
Whose mightiest deed no ruthless greed hath smirched with sad mistrust, 
And whose majestic honors scorn all taint of earthly dust. 


Doubt, doubt who may! but, as I live, on the calm mountain height 
Those voices soared, and sank, and soared up to the mystic night. 

A dream! perhaps; but, ah! such dreams in ardent years of youth 
Transcend, as heaven transcends the earth, your sordid daylight truth. 


The voices soared, and sank, and soared, till, past the cloud-built bars, 
They fainted on the utmost strand and silvery surge of stars. 

Then something spoke: Your friends who strove the battle tide to stem, 
Who died in striving, have passed up beyond the stars with them. 


* * * 7 7 ~ 7 % 


What, lads! you think the old man crazed to talk in this high strain, 
Or deem the punch of years gone by still buzzes in his brain ? 

Down with such carnal fantasy! nor let your folly send 

Its blunted shafts to smite the truth you may not comprehend. 


Wonld ye be worthy of your sires who on King’s Mountain side 
Welcomed dark Death for Freedom’s sake as bridegrooms clasp a bride? 
Then must your faith be winged above the world, the worm, the clod, 
To own the veiled infinitudes and plumbless depths of God! 


ease” 


The roughest rider of my day shrank from the atheist’s sneer, 
As if Iscariot’s self were crouched and whispering at his ear; 
The stormiest souls that ever led our mountain forays wild 
Would ofttimes show the simple trust, the credence, of a child. 


we 


Ris eeepc a a 


True faith goes hand in hand with power—faith in a holier charm 
Than fires the subtlest mortal brain, the mightiest mortal arm; 

And though ’tis right in stress of fight “to keep one’s powder dry,” 
What strength to feel, beyond our steel, burns the Great Captain’s eye! 


Tce 





Cditr’s Ensy Chat. 


T was natural that Mr. Henry James’s book 


upon Hawthorne should excite a great deal | 


of attention and discussion. Its subject, Mr. 
Lowell recently said in London, at the dinner 
of the Savage Club, is the man who “ 
certainly the greatest poet, though he wrote 
in and who perhaps possessed 
most original mind, that America has given 
to the world.” Its author, Mr. James, is one 
of the most noted among the later brilliant 


prose, 


was | 
| conspicuous 


the 


group of American writers, Which includes Mr. | 


Howells, Mr. Warner, Mr. Bret 
Aldrich. 

Of Mr. James’s work we have already spoken 
more than once. It is that of an exquisitely 
discriminating observer, whose hand has been 
trained to singular skill in expression, and 


Harte, aud Mr. | 
| of his 


in which Hawthorne lived so long, and 
whose ancient grave-yard he is buried. 
The friends were, tirst, Miss E. P. Peabody, 
the sister-in-law of Hawthorne, and the friend 
and correspondent of Dr. Channing, a lady 
in the intellectual and moral 
movements in New England during the last 


in 


| half-century, and who retains in age the fresh- 
| ness of interest and ardor of feeling and sym- 
| pathy which have made her the friend of so 


many of the most eminent persons of her time ; 
then William Henry Channing, the biographer 
famous 


uncle, the Dr. Channing, now 


} and for some years a clergyman in England, 


} and 
| author of “The Light of Asia”; 
| cott, the patriarchal friend of Emerson, and 


whose popularity, like that of Mr. Howells, is | 


the recognition not only of genius, but of re- | 


markable literary conscience and diligence. 


| Miss Peabody, who probably knew 


His essay upon Hawthorne has both stimulated | 


comment upon the genius and inquiry into 
the life of the author, accompanied, it must be 


confessed, with some very sharp but to us in- | 


comprehensible censure of Mr. James’s alleged | 


injustice and want of patriotism. In speaking 


of the want of picturesque suggestion in Amer- | 


ican life, however, Mr. James does only what | 


Hawthorne did before him, as we have already 
pointed out. 
Mr. James 


Although himself an American, 
to himself to treat 
country as quite strong enough to bear any 
kind of criticism derived from honest and 
friendly perception, and the character of his 
fellow-countrymen and women as not needing 


proposes 


the constant assertion that it 1s the greatest 
and best and most wonderful character in the 
annals of mankind. 

Indeed, Hawthorne’s own dealings with his 
native land were not of a kind to satisfy those 
whose patriotism manifests itself in a morbid 
fear lest some American should suggest that 
America is not perfect. Some of his most pow- 
erful minor tales are pictures of aspects of ear- 
ly New England life which are not flattering 
to a sensitive local pride, while his first great 
romance, The Scarlet Letter, is a terrible revela- 
tion of the Puritan spirit, and a lurid study of 
the early New England community. But very 
few thoughtful critics would be disposed to 
deny that Hawthorne was a good American, 
and he must be a very poor American who 
not feel the tribute which Mr. James 
pays to the essential worth and vigor of Amer- 
ican character in his and sketches 
which treat of if. That, however, is not the 
present text. The Easy Chair wishes to call 
attention to an interesting and valuable sup- 
plement to Mr. James’s volume upon Haw- 
thorne, contained in the report of a conversa- 
tion among some of Hawthorne’s old friends 
during the late session of the Summer School 
of Philosophy at Concord, the historic town 


does 


studies 


| he called Hawthorne’s diftidence. 
| next to him for three years, but he never saw 
his | 





Arnold, the 
Mr. A. B. Al- 


the father-in-law of Edwin 


Hawthorne’s neighbor; Mr. Lathrop, the son- 
in-law of Hawthorne; and Mr. F. B. Sanborn. 
Hawthorne 
longer and more intimately than any person 
now living, spoke of his mingled 
society and interest in it. When he lived in 
Salem he used to go with his wife to the door 
of a friend’s house, then leave her, but await 
her return with eager curiosity, and sit up 
half the night to hear her story of the evening, 
Mr. Alcott told some amusing stories of what 


He 


aversion to 


lived 


him in the street, and during all that time 
Hawthorne was in Mr. Alcott’s house but twice, 
and then by stratagem. There were 
young women, guests of Mr. Alcott, who one 
day persuaded Hawthorne to step into the 
study. But after a little while, beating his 
bars all the time, he said, suddenly, “* The stove 
is too hot,’ and vanished. Once more the 
sirens took him in their net, bunt when they 
had landed him, he said, “The clock ticks so 
loud I must go,” and again he disappeared. 
But Miss Peabody objected to Mr. Alcott’s 
word diffidence as applied to Hawthorne. Ile 
had, she said, great sensibility, and he had not 
had the kind of intercourse with society which 
But he liked to see peo- 
He was immensely 


some 


gives self-possession. 


ple. 


sociable, and he re- 


proached his wife when she kept persons away. 
Yet we should hardly call him “sociable” in 


the usual sense of the word. Mr. Sanborn said 
that Ellery Channing—the poet, and brother- 
in-law of Margaret Fuller—had told him that 
Hawthorne was very fend of sitting in hotels 
and bar-rooms watching people coming and 


going. His Note-Books show this disposition, 


| and the Easy Chair may add that it has heard 


Hawthorne say that he was never so much at 
ease as when he was in charge of a vessel as a 
customs officer to deliver the cargo. He was 
entirely unknown to the ship’s company ex- 
cept as an inspector, and he was released for 
the time from that painful shyness or sensi- 
tiveness which in Concord made him for a long 
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time unknown 


Lenox sent him over the fence by the road- 
side to escape meeting a stranger. Miss Pea- 
body says that in sympathizing society he felt 
But 
among a circle of neighbors and friends, we 
have seen him standing by the window and 
looking out into the winter afternoon with a 
remote and solitary air, as if he were longing 
for the wings of a dove. 


ho shyness. 


This disposition of seclusion is shown by 
Miss Peabody to have been hereditary. 
thorne’s sister, she says, shut herself up when 
she was eighteen years old, and saw scarcely 


description of Hawthorne’s mother recalls Miss 
Haversham, in Dickens’s Great Lxpectations. 


That the mother was, as Miss Peabody says, | 
a person of very fine common-sense, with a | 


strong, clear mind, would not be inferred from 


cluded herself in her own room, and dressed 
altogether in white—a custom which broke 
up every family arrangement. Hawthorne did 
not remember sitting at table with his mother 
until after he was married, when she herself 
proposed that her granddaughter should re- 
en with her grandmother. But Hawthorne 
laughed when his wife said that she would 
make his mother laugh at table. All this 
seems to indicate a rather grim domestic in- 


lege, when he was at home in Salem, the mem- 
bers of the family lived much by themselves, 
For his part, he passed the day in his room, 
writing stories, which he subsequently burned, 
and he went out to walk after night-fall. 
This kind of life, with the temperament to 
which it was largely due, readily explains the 
furtive way, in the hotel and on the vessel, in 
which alone he enjoyed society afterward. 
Miss Peabody’s account of her first aequaint- 
ance with the young Hawthorne is very charm- 
ing. He was ealled Oberon at Bowdoin Col- 
At five or six 
years lhe began to tell stories, and at twelve 
was a devoted reader, and especially familiar 
with Shakespeare. He was troubled about 
He could not be a doctor nér a 
lawyer, and he was sure that he did not know 
enough to be a minister. He wrote a book 
called the Story-Teller, in which there were 
two characters, one drawn from Jones Very, 
who was well known in the “ Transcendental” 
days, and of whose verse and prose a small 
and admirable volume survives, and the other 
from himself. Very represented a minister 
who wanted to convert the world, but could get 
no parish, and Hawthorne a mere idler, who 
could only write stories. “ Peter Parley,” Mr. 


lege, because of his beauty. 


his career. 


8. G. Goodrich, declined to publish the tale, and | 


Hawthorne said that he was like one talking 
to himself in a dark place. But when the 


to his fellow-townsmen, and in | 


| the Hawthornes had been to her house. 
| handsome Oberon was enchanted with Flax- 


Haw- | 


| nominated 


| Mr. Bancroft was collector; and when 
| Pierce became President he appointed Haw- 
member her first Thanksgiving dinner as eat- | 





says describes himself, she was very anxious 


| to ascertain the author, supposing him to be a 


gracious and venerable man who had done 


| with the world and human passion, and was 
in Mr. Emerson’s library, | 


at last proud to say to the Salem world that 
The 


man’s illustrations, became a “ diner-out’—in 


| the moderate Salem way—waited upon the 


Misses Peabody home, and at last urged them 
tospend an evening with his sisters, promising 
to come for them and attend them home, and 
humorously adding that he had an interest- 


| ed motive, for his sister Elizabeth was very 
any one for twenty years; and Miss Peabody’s | 


witty, and he wished to see her, not having 
had that pleasure for three months. “We 
don’t live at our home,” he said, “ we only vege- 
tate.” 

Hawthorne’s political relations were Demo- 


| cratic, but he had very little political or parti- 
the fact that after her husband’s death she se- | 


san feeling. 
Franklin 


At college he was a friend of 
Pierce, and when Mr. Pierce was 

for the Presidency, Hawthorne 
wrote his life. He had held places in the eus- 
toms under Democratic administrations, when 
Mr. 


thorne to the consulate at Liverpool. It was 
generally supposed that he had little sympathy 


| with the national cause during the war, and 


his dedication of one of his books to ex-Presi- 


dent Pierce was resented by the warm Union 
terior; and we remember hearing Hawthorne | 
say that in the earlier days, after leaving col- | 


feeling of many of his friends. It is, therefore, 
all the more interesting to see what Mr. Chan- 
ning says of Hawthorne. He first knew him 
at Brook Farm, but most intimately during 
the Liverpool consulate. Channing says that 


| Hawthorne “stood by the Union always, and 


yet met the Southerners just as freely as he did 
the Northerners. I never shall forget a con- 
versation we had once. He folded his arms 
and looked up, and said, “Yes, I think I would 
like to go home. One might as well go home 
and die with the republic.” Mr. Channing says 
that he had no hope of a successful issue of 
the war,and that he died of a broken heart. 
Mr. Lathrop, Hawthorne’s son-in-law, quoted 
Mr. Lowell as saying that the war shortened 
Hawthorne’s life. Mr. Lathrop added that his 
wife had told him that Hawthorne said if Bos- 
ton were attacked, he and his son Julian would 
volunteer for the defense. Mr. Alcott said that 
Hawthorne seemed to him to desire the preser- 
vation of the Union without seeing how it was 
possible; and Mr. Alcott also said that he 
thought he saw in Hawthorne a kind of patri- 
otism which sympathized with the South, but 
he had an equal sympathy with the North. The 
fact probably is that he thought there was mu- 
tual wrong, and he was in despair over what 
seemed to him the inevitable result. Even if 
the war should end, he thought, doubtless, that 
the ties of fraternal feeling, the soul of union, 
were snapped forever. 

It is not likely that so many capable observ- 


Gentle Boy was published, which Miss Peabody | ers, who knew personally and well this shy re- 
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cluse, will ever again compare their recollec- | 
tions, and it is interesting to add their views 

of this unique and solitary genius to the im- | 
pression of a younger man like Mr. James, who | 
knew him only through his works, and who 
has described that impression so vividly and 
picturesquely in the elaborate and thoughtful 
estimate of Hawthorne which has provoked 
such wide discussion, and which in some quar- 
We can | 
not help feeling, however, that the author of 
Monsieur Aubepine would have enjoyed greatly 
Mr. James’s Hawthorne. 


ters has been so severely condemned. 


A KINDLY critie reproves the Easy Chair 
for apparently supposing Captain Miles Stan- | 
dish to have been a Puritan, and consequent- | 
ly the Pilgrim Fathers to have been Puri- | 
tans. Our critic adds, “ Badly informed peo- | 
ple have been in the habit of confounding 
the Pilgrim with the Puritan.” Upon this 
point, however, nobody has further excuse for 
bad information. Mr. Gay, in Bryant’s History, | 
and Dr. Dexter, in his great Congregationalism as 
Scen in its Literature, and, indeed, the lecture of 
Benjamin Scott, Chamberlain of the City of 
London, “ The Pilgrim Fathers neither Puri- | 
tans nor Persecutors,” delivered in 1866, and 
reprinted in the Illustrated Pilgrim Memorial 
for 1878, clearly and conclusively show that 
there were serious differences among Luther- 
ans, Calvinists, non-conformists, and separa- 
tists. But that they were rigidly and absolute- | 
ly different, and that the Pilgrim Fathers were 
not Puritans, in the sense of belonging to the 
great anti-prelatical movement, is by no means 
clearly established. 

The Pilgrim Fathers—that is, the original 
members of the Leyden congregation who 
came to Plymouth—certainly did not perse- 
eute. Quakerism did not “break forth” in 
America, as George Fox said, until 1656, and 
then every one of the chief Pilgrim leaders 
was dead, and could not be held responsible 
for the laws against the Quakers. The sym- 
pathy and friendship of Plymouth colony with 
Roger Williams are familiar; and when Wins- 
low asked him to remove across the river from 
Seekonk, he assured him expressly that it was 
only because of the desire of Plymouth to keep 
on good terms with the Bay, and not because 
of any want of regard and respect for Will- 
jams himself. The Plymouth colony was sep- 
aratist; the Massachusetts Bay or Boston col- 
ony was non-separatist. Winthrop’s company, 
upon leaving England, formally declared that 
they esteemed it an honor to call the Chureh 
of England “our deare mother.” The Salem 
colony, again, was non-conformist, but not 
separatist. “We do not go to New England 
as separatists from the Church of England, 
though we can not but separate from the cor- 
ruptions in it.” On the other hand, Edward 
Winslow, one of the Pilgrim Fathers, denies 
that the church of Plymouth were schismat- | 
ics, Brownists, or rigid separatists, and asserts | 





| no differences, but that 


} stance, seems to hold. 


that Mr. Robinson was always against separa- 
tion from the reformed churches, and urged 
great caution in separating from any church. 

All these things show, not that 
the lines were not so 
definitely drawn as Chamberlain Scott, for 


there were 


in- 
To maintain that the 
Brownists and the Leyden church and the 


| Pilgrim Fathers and Plymouth were not an 


element of Puritan England, and de not share 
in the Puritan glory, is to lose the 


grandeur 
of the whole movement. ] 


Roger Williams re- 


| fused, in the abominable ecclesiastical phrase, 
“to fellowship” the Boston church because it 


would not absolutely separate from that of 
England; John Winthrop professed to honor 
his “deare mother” the English chureh; John 
Milton denounced Presbyter as “ Priest writ 
large”; but Milton, Williams, and Winthrop 
were all, in the true, historic sense, Puritans. 
They are herees of Puritan, not of Cavalier 
England; and in the same sense Miles Standish 
is of their company. 

Doubtless the Pilgrims were Puritans of a 
milder and humaner spirit than their brethren 
of the Bay, and they held to religious © inde- 
pendency” and separatism. This is a very im- 
portant distinction, and undoubtedly it has 
been overlooked in estimating them. The 
annual Knickerbocker criticism which follows 
the New England dinner is that the Pilgrims 


| are honored as apostles of religions liberty al- 


though they hung Quakers and banished Ro- 
ger Williams. The precise fact is that the Pil- 
grims did neither of those things, and it is a 
fact which becomes more and more illustrious. 
But Forefathers’ Day becomes naturally the 
commemoration of the great progressive and 
ameliorating force in English civilization eall- 
ed Puritanism, of which in its religious as- 
pect Hooper and Cartwright, and Brown and 
Brewster, and Robinson and Endicott, and 
Winthrop and Williams, and in politics Milton 
and Pym, and Eliot and Hampden, and Oliver 
Cromwell, were all, in different degrees, repre- 
sentatives. Milton an extreme inde- 
pendent and separatist, but Green calls him 
the highest and completest type of Puritan- 
ism. 

When the sons of New England, with feast 
and eloquence and song, annually commemo- 
rate the bleak landing on Plymouth Rock, it 
is not Cromwell’s Drogheda, nor the Pequot 
burning at Saybrook, nor the hanging of Mary 
Dyer, that they honor, but Robert Brown’s and 
Roger Williams’s principle of soul-liberty in 
religion and in polities, the Petition of Right, 
Hampden’s refusal to pay ship-money, and the 
Grand Remonstrance, the principle of popular 
right against royal prerogative, all of which 
the Pilgrim Fathers brought with them to 
Plymouth Rock. This is Puritanism, this is 
what the sons of New England honor, the 
world over and world without end. 

If the Easy Chair implied that Miles Stan- 
dish was a Puritan, it was because he was one 


was 
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of the Pils 


Fathers, who were one of the 
noblest illustrations of the best spirit of Pa- 


rim 


ritanism. 
ALCIBIADES writes us that he has passed the 
Newport, and that he read with 

pleasure what the Easy Chair recently said of 
old Newport. 


tinier at 


| haustive. 


of diligent reflection. 


name and the fact of passing a season at New- | 


}* rt might not the 
philosopher of a moralizing turn, and regards 
the spectacle there with less of a musing and 
emotion than he is 
pleased to attribute to the Easy Chair. His 


comments are sometimes so unexpected, and 


suggest 


sentimentally pensive 


they are sometimes so unlike the Easy Chair's | 
own impressions and opinions, that it declines | 


all responsibility for its correspondent, and 


leaves his views to justify or condemn them- | 


selves. 
Alcibiades begins by remarking that it is 
evidently some years since the Easy Chair has 
been upon the island, and that it has, therefore, 
never the The Casino, he ex- 
plains, is intended to take the place, in this 
greatest of modern watering-places, of the 
Pump-Room at Bath in the days of Beau Nash, 
or the Esplanade at Tunbridge Wells, at which 
places the fine society of those old-fashioned 
English resorts met daily for mutual review. 
“Tnvalids and such persons I do not count,” 


seen Casino. 


says our philosopher: “they may really go to | 
Saratoga to drink the water for their health, | 
and they may come to Newport to dip in the | 
But the great world | 
Newport is a pa- | 


sea for the same purpose. 
comes to see and to be seen. 


geant. Itisan elaborate and costly spectacle, 


of which the peculiarity and the pleasure are | 
that the same persons are simultaneously both | 


The mise en scéne is lav- 
ish and showy in the highest degree. Marie 


actors and spectators. 


Antoinette’s pastorals in the park at Versailles | 


were doubtless pretty, but upon a smaller scale. 
The court there wore the costume of peasants, 


hut in the Newport play the costume of fine | 


Sor iety is pre ferred.” 

Now until this year, remarks Alcibiades, if 
the familiar advertising phrase may be allowed, 
there has been A Felt Want at Newport. The 


great object being to see and to be seen, the | 


Ineans were not entirely appropriate to the end. 
The life comme il faut is cottage life. Dram- 
mers and travelling Englishmen may go to the 
hotels, but the life of Newport, as Mr. Henry 
James, Jun., sets forth in the International Ep- 
isode, is that of the piazza—the broad, deep, 
beautiful piazza looking seaward; and it is 
just here that the Felt Want has appeared. 
The amount of new and fashionable morning 
clothes in Newport, says Alcibiades, is prodi- 
Their intricate and elaborate and ex- 
quisite variety outruns the imagination. They 
represent a thought, a care and attention, a 
devotion, in fact, and an expense, which are 
quite inconceivable, There is always danger 
of having something like something that some- 


vious. 


fact, he is yet a | 


| What is a group? 





body else has, and the ingenuity necessary to 
avoid such a catastrophe is incessant and ex- 
The morning dresses may be said, 
indeed, declares Alcibiades, to represent months 
At least, adds this phi- 
losopher, that is the impression which they 


| make upon my mind. 
But he adds that although his | 


Just here, then, has been the trouble. There 
has been no proper arena and opportunity for 
showing them. “ How often, as I have sat in 
the morning upon a seaward-looking piazza, 


| with perhaps a dozen of the performers, each 


of them clad @ ravir, I have found myself mur- 
muring, 
‘Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of oce@ bear; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’ 
Here were a group of spectators, indeed; but 
The whole world of New- 
port could not see the clothes, while the very 
object of buying them, and coming to Newport 
and wearing them, was to have them seen, 
The odious hotel parlors are a resource défen- 
du. One can’t make many calls in a morning, 
nor dawdle up and down the Avenue. Under 
the conditions there was really no proper op- 
portunity for showing fine morning toilets.” 
The situation, Alcibiades asserts, had become 
painful. The Want Felt, with a very 

large F. Suddenly—Eureka! the Casino! 
“The Casino,” says Alcibiades, un- 
known to old Newport. I see that you had 
your drives upon the beach—an extraordinary 
form of amusement—and I have heard there 
was adreary entertainment in the hotel dining- 
rooms—Heaven save the mark!—called hops. 
I should think so, Worthy of the Dark Ages, 
Hops on a dining-room floor! There is some 
tradition of similar excesses at Saratoga. Why 
not on the dining-room tables?) But the Ca- 
sino has solved the last of our great problems. 
Evening dresses could be properly exhibited at 
evening parties in select cottages, and dinner 
dresses at dinners, and driving dresses upon 
the drive; but now Heaven and Mr. Bennett, 
who was the chief vicegerent upon this occa- 


was 


“was 


| sion, have opened a way to display to the ut- 


most advantage and to the largest audiences 
those morning dresses which were positively 
blushing and wasting unseen. 

“Our Casino is a huge building, an omnium 
gatherum, a universal club, with convenient 
dispositions for every kind of amusement, but 
mainly it offers broad piazzas around lawn-ten- 
nis courts, whither,every morning, Newport can 
repair in morning toilets, and a grand dress 
parade, hitherto impossible, take place. Noth- 
ing could be more improving to morals, because 
it has at once removed that demoralizing dis- 
content which is produced by the conscious- 
ness of unseen and unappreciated clothes. 
Nothing could be more intellectually stimula- 
ting, for you may imagine the conversation. 
It is delightful, also, to remark some of the 
habitués, who treat the occasion domestically, 





EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 





they were country wives at a rural tea party. 
This emphasizes the simplicity of our life, and 
one of the finest pieces of art that we have is 


this domestic or family treatment of the Ca- | 
Indeed, we have all been so happy with | 


sino. 
our new resort that Iam proposing to suggest 


ters either upon the Moorish tower or perhaps | 
which are | 

. | 
now ready for the flambeaux, the simple words, | 


under the noble Florentine rings, 


A Felt Want Net. 


from the old Newport which you remember, 
and yet I doubt if that scene which seems to 
you so idyllie was essentially different from 
this. A fine gentleman in peruke and laced 
coat is very much the same fine gentleman in 
a dress-coat and white cravat, and the feelings 
that swelled the bosoms of youth at your hor- 


rible old ‘hops’ were in kind, I wager, precisely | 
the feelings that agitate the most dainty and | 


tasteful morning toilet at our Casino. You 


had no polo in those days, and you drove upon | 


the beach! We have polo in addition to your 
bowling, and our promenade along the Avenue 
and round by Bateman’s is but an amplifica- 
tion of your beach drive. 

“Dear Easy Chair, the new Newport is but 
the old under conditions. 
The consul Plancus lived a great while ago, 
and things were pleasant under his mild sway. 
But these are imperial days, and your remem- 


more prosperous 


brance of Planeus strikes a charming minor 
key in the brilliant prestissimo of our perform- 


ance.” 


Ir is a canon of art that the faithful tran- 
script of any fact of nature which is not in it- 

* repulsive, however simple and unimpos- 
ing, has a distinet charm. This occurred to 
the Easy Chair upon lately looking into a 
slight volume called My College Days, by Rob- 
ert Tomes. The author has written several 
other books, one which especially we reeall, The 
Champagne Country, which is bright and viva- 
cious, like the wine whose manufacture it de- 
Possibly the reader of My College 
Days may be inclined to ask the purpose and 
value of apparently desultory reminiscences 
not essentially different from those that lie in 
many memories. The reply is that the little 


scribes, 


work is a thoroughly frank and sincere sketch | 
of certain local celebrities and customs of for- | 
ty or fifty years ago, done with literary ease | 
and simplicity, and with the good-humored 


plainness of a man who likes to prick bubbles. 
It has the value of graphic letters of the last 
generation, describing persons and things 
which would else remain unnoted. The loss, 
indeed, would not be great, but all such pie- 
tures are pleasant, and the aggregate of them 
is a very important part of literature. 


Dr. Tomes is well known in literary circles | 


in New York, although he retired to Europe 


so to speak, and who bring their work, as if | 





| fect. 


vhere he sti He 
genuine Knickerbocker, like his friend the 
Evert A. Duyekinck, and the slight eynical 


tone which pervades the volume is pungent 


some years ago, ll lives. is : 


iate 


and amusing. To city boys fitting for college 


when Dr. Tomes was one of them Dr. Anthon 


| was a kind of Dr. Busby, and he is nowhere so 
ne ee | 
to the Governors to inseribe in old English let- 


vividly depicted as in these pages. It 
s altogether a 
one which every artist would wish to display 
while 
prefer that it had not been painted, but there 


snot 


} 


a portrait which i vreeable, nor 


there were still those living who would 


| can be no question of its vigor. 
. “~ | 
“All this must seem to you very different | 


When ®r. Anthon took charge of the gram- 


mar school of Columbia College, “he neve1 


wielded the cane or deignued even so much as 


to box a boy’s ears, but the pains and penal- 


| ties vicariously inflicted were none the less se- 
| vere. 


He established a Draconian code, one 
law of which, I recollect, though not from per- 
sonal experience of the penalty, was that the 
last four boys of each class should be daily 
whipped.” Dr. Tomes gives instances of what 
he calls Dr. Anthon’s heavy and pedantic hu- 
mors, his elephantine banter. He ealls hima 
good but not a great or liberal scholar, an in- 


| defatigable worker, and an excellent teacher 


of his kind 
Tomes an interest in classical study. “ 


the first, indeed, who gave young 
He 
was constantly tossing about on his seat in the 
rostrum, his hands in motion twirling a large 
silver pencil-case which he held loosely be- 
tween the thumb and foretinger of the left 
hand and struck with the forefinger of the 
right, and his head ever turning as he scanned 
us from top to bottom and bottom to top, while 
he never ceased talking and shouting to the 
boys as he corrected their translations, and 
substituted his own, or sent down a question 
to run the gauntlet of the class, erying out in 
quick succession, Imperator, Dur, Smith! Jones! 
Brown! that’s it: up, Robinson !” 

The book gives a ludicrous and dismal pic- 
ture of the beginnings of Washington, now 
Trinity, College, at Hartford, whither the au- 
thor upon leaving the grammar 
school. It was fifty years ago, and Mrs. Sig- 
ourney was an accepted poet, living at Hart- 
ford, and held to confer “much distinction 
upon the place she had honored with her 
The poor charity students who were 
“preparing for the ministry” were especially 
distasteful to young Tomes. They were, ac- 
cording to him, a lazy, lounging, unclean set. 
“Their habitual dress was a long, loose, and 
almost shapeless gown of thin printed calico, 
such as is seldom seen outside of a sick-room, 
hanging in secant folds from their stooping 
shoulders down to the heels of their slipshod 


was sent 


abode.” 


This they wore on almost every occa- 

They went to prayers in if morning and 
evening, torecitation and their daily meals 

| They seldom left (except in case of urgent ne- 

cessity ) their rooms, in which they passed hour 

after hour, lying at full length upon their 

beds, or vibrating to and fro with their bodies 


sion, 
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. 9 oe 
cnalr, wone 


in a cheap New England rocking- 
of them ever excelled in study, 
attained distinction of any kind. 

It will be properly inferred from the young 
ickerbocker’s tone in speaking of the charity 


ol 


Ky 


students that he was one of the group of hap- 


pier-conditioned youth who maintained the an- | 


cient “ fast” traditions of college. They hazed 
and smoked Freshmen, blocked up the chapel 
doors, broke locks, infested recitation-rooms, 


barred out president and professors, and trans- 


ferred signs from the town to the college walls. | “ 


Of the faculty our author speaks with con- 
tempt, and a more useless institution than the 
Washington College of 1831-35 it would be hard 
toimagine. “ We were left undisturbed in our 
high jinks both inside and outside of the col- 
leg 
in our rooms, eating and drinking to any ex- 
cess, Without much fear of check, and I at- 
tribute much of my subsequent ill health to 
these We were eating 
doughy mince and apple pies, and washing 
them down with eggnog and punch, which we 
mixed in with the 
handles of our tooth-brushes, and drank out of 
our soap boats during the night and through- 
out the small hours of the morning, when we 
If 


not in our college rooms, we were probably in 


47 


ewalls. We had our frequent symposiums 


irregular indulgences, 


our Wash-basins, stirred 


should have been fast asleep in our beds. 


worse.” 


Dr. Tomes left such a “benign mother” 


without regret and without the least atfection. | 


He does not take the blame to himself. 


ey 


was éager for knowledge and amenable to dis- | 


cipline,” and it was because the guides were 
blind that he stumbled. With its new name 
he hopes that his old college received a new 
inspiration. But this story of life at “a one- 
shows how inadequate it is ne- 
cessarily to the real purpose of a college. The 


horse ( ollege” 


he town taverns and confectioneries doing | 


sole differences between it and the grammar | 


school from which he came were that he was 
removed from parental supervision, and that 
he was much more poorly instructed. It 
time, as President Barnard, of Columbia, says 
in his admirable paper upon academic degrees, 


is 


that the law made some distinction among in- | 


stitutions which are authorized to confer de- 
grees, and that schools of a day which are char- 
tered as colleges and disappear in the night 
should not be allowed to confer degrees of an 
equal legal value with those of old and amply 
endowed and equipped institutions. 

A large part of Dr. Tomes’s volume is de- 
voted to his Medical College days in Edin- 
burgh, where he hunted out every house of 
fame and noted corner, and describes the noted 
men whom he saw and heard. Dr. Hawks, a 
popular preacher in the Episcopal pulpit of 
New York thirty years ago, came to Edinburgh 
while Tomes was there, bringing stories of 
Sydney Smith’s fun and wit from London. 
The dean made sport of a late excellent divine 
in the New York diocese, who, as the wit saw, 


| 
| 
| 


ardently desired to be a bishop. Dr. Hawks 


| told the story perhaps not altogether without 


unction. The dean described the priestly 


manner of the divine, and his scrupulous ob- 


| servance of ecclesiastical niceties, and atten- 


tion to the details of clerical costume. “*‘ And 
would you believe it? he said, lowering his 


| voice to a whisper, ‘it is said that he has been 


seen trying on a bishop’s apron before his look- 
ing-glass.’” Dr. Hawks, in turn, gives the dean 
a pat, which Dr. Tomes records with relish. 
Dr. Hawks went to hear Sydney Smith 
preach at St. Paul’s, but heard Dr. Adam 
Clarke, the old Bible commentator, instead ; 
for it was one of his sermons that the clever 
but not overscrupulous divine delivered as his 
own. 

De Quincey the young American saw walk- 
ing in the open meadow-land near the Palace 
of Holyrood, which was within the jail limits 
for debtors, “a little, meagre, sharp-eyed old 
man,” always attended by a pretty daughter; 
and Macaulay he heard begging “ the stinking 
breaths” of the people, of whom the young re- 
publican does not show himself to be enamor- 


j ed, “and there was nothing in his heavy man- 


ner and puny voice to tempt me to linger 
among the throng of his dirty and turbulent 
supporters, and endure their rough elbowing 
and noisome presence.” 

To the student of Burns, one of the most in- 
teresting notes in this part of the book is that 
of Robert Ainslie, who lived next door to 
Tomes’s snug quarters with the widow Mun- 
ro. Ainslie was one of Burns’s earliest com- 
rades in the Crochallan Club in Edinburgh, 
and travelled with him in one of the two jour- 
neys about Scotland that Burns made. Only a 
year or two before Tomes saw him Ainslie 
wrote the interesting letter to James Hogg, 
with anecdotes of Burns. He was now very 
old; but although past eighty, the widow 
Munro cast upon him an approving eye, and 
married him, as it were, despite himself, mind- 


| ful, says our shrewd doctor, that his snug pen- 


sion as @ writer of the signet would revert to 
his inconsolable widow. Ainslie still retained 
relations with Mrs. McLahore, the Clarinda of 
Burns, to whom his most passionate and high- 
flown love-letters were addressed by him as 
Sylvander. “She was avery old little woman 
of more than fourscore years, with an artificial 
front of hair to conceal her baldness, gray eye- 
brows masked in dye, and her once ‘lovely 
eyes’ hid behind a pair of goggles.” Campbell, 
the poet, he saw in the president’s chair at a 
printers’ dinner, but brought in drunk, and 
lying like a log during the feast, intent only 
upon the black bottles before him. The doc- 
tor, having lost his own illusions, is resolved 
to leave his readers none. 

John Wilson, “Christopher North,” one of 
the extinct celebrities of forty years ago, whose 
Noctes and other writings have, as Tomes says, 
a strong flavor of whiskey, was Professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Political Economy at 
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the Edinburgh University. He knew little, 
Tomes thinks, of the first, and less of the last. 
Nobody thought him a fit suecessor of Dugald 
Stewart, and he was appointed by political in- 
fluence solely because he was a high 
He demoralized the students, with whom he 
was immensely popular, by giving them the 
impression in his writings that whiskey and 


literary inspiration go together. He always 


looked as if he had slept in his clothes, and | 
had hurried out without adjusting them; but | tion of a shrewd and 
his class greeted him warmly every day, and | 


he spoke with a rumpled manuscript before 


Cditar’s 


tory of the English People! covers the one 
hundred and thirty-two eventful years from 
1683 to 1815, which witnessed the death 


Charles the Second; the succession and depo- 


sition of James the Seeond, and the destrue- | 


tion of the exercise of personal government 
Without restraint of law by 


eC1gNs 5 


English sover- 
the accession of William and Mary, and 
the establishment of a constitutional and re- 
sponsible government, deriving its existence 
from the will of the nation, and exercising au- 
thority in obedience to law; the passage of 
England was vested in the house of Hanover; 


William and Mary, Anne, and the first three 
Georges, in wealth, in naval and military su- 
premacy, and in commercial, industrial, intel- 
lectual, and political power, and its vast ter- 
ritorial expansion; the adoption of the policy 


which led to the war that wrested the Amer- | 


ican colonies from Great Britain, and resulted 
in the establishment of their independence; 
the bloody drama of the French Revolution ; 


beginning in 1801, and ending with his over- 
throw and captivity in 1815. The magnitude 
and number of these events, and the limited 
space he could devote to them, have disabled 
Mr. Green from giving as minutely detailed 
accounts of them as he gave of the earlier 
events in English history. Nevertheless, his 
outline is singularly comprehensive, and noth- 
ing is omitted from it which is necessary to 


enable the reader to trace the currents Of his- | of English epistolary literature, but its author 

modestly offers it as a collection that fairly re- 
While giving this | 
general outline, Mr. Green has not lost sight | 


tory with exactitude, or to estimate their in- 
fluence with intelligence. 


of his original purpose of chronicling the his- 


deeds, policies, and careers of their kings, 
statesmen, and soldiers, and concurrently with 


1 History of the English People. 
Green, M.A. Vol. IV. 8vo, pp. 519. 
per and Brothers, 
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| him, to which 


| reminiscence, with 


of | 
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he never referred, his terriers 
crouching under his table, and yelping wien 
in the ardor of speech he happened to tread 


} upon a tail. 
Tory, | 


Here is pleasant gossip enough, and bright 
the restraint of the 
accomplished writer. The little book turns a 
sudden light upon some vanishing figures, with 
vivid glimpses of a life that has passed away. 
It is the entertaining after-dinner conversa- 


wise 


well-bred 
man of the world enjoying the fallow leisure 


raconteur, the 


| of his life. 


Viterary ecard. 


7. concluding volume of Mr. Green’s His- | 


out his recital the influence of the people on 
thought and opinion, on social, industrial, re- 
ligious, and political institutions, on public 
affairs, both domestic and foreign, and on the 
progress of the nation in every department, is 
dwelt upon with emphasis and at considerable 
length, and they are credited with their just 
share in making England as free, as happy, as 
stable, and as powerful as she is. 


A VOLUME compiled by W. Baptiste Scoones, 


entitled Four Centuries of English Letters,? fur- 
| nishes an interesting illustration, not only of 
the Act of Settlement, by which the crown of | 


the fidelity with which private letters reveal 


the genuine feelings and characteristic traits 
the growth of England, under the reigns of | 


of their writers, but also of the minuteness 


| with which they reflect those minor features 


of the times that elude the observation of the 


| grave historian, or are reluctantly excluded 
| from his record because of the wideness of the 


field that engages his attention. Composi- 
tions of this kind, whether proceeding from 


friend to friend, from patron to dependent, 


| from master to servant, from husband or fa- 
| ther or lover to wife, child, or sweetheart, or 
and the life and death struggle with Napoleon, | 


vice versa, often supply just the one bit of color 
that is needed to make a picture of the social 
or domestic usages and habits of the times 
perfect in its tone; and as often, by a word, a 
hint, or a careless and unstudied phrase, they 
threw a familiar light upon the religion, the 
morality, the more notable publie and private 


| events, and the currents of the popular thonght 


and language of the age. The volume before 
us does not pretend to be a complete treasury 


flects the characteristic merits of this branch 


of letters. The selections extend from 1450 


| till the present day, covering nearly all the 
tory of the people of England along with the | 


modern English period, and do not include po- 


| litical or controversial letters, but are judi- 
| ciously confined to those easy, genial, and fa- 
the march of great national events. Through- | 


2 Four Centuries of English Letters. Selections from 
the Correspondence of One Hundred and Fifty Writers, 
from the Period of the Paston Letters to the Present Day. 
Edited and Arranged by W. Baptiste Scoones, 8v0, pp. 
5 New York: Harper and Brothers, 
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miliar missives which, whether grave or gay, 
sober or serene, appeal the most successfully 
to our sympathies, and compel our interested 
We letters 
from the collection, such, for instance, as those 
of Sir Philip Sidney to his brother, and of Lady 
Russell to her husband (in which she styles 
him her “dear man,” her * 


joy,” her“ dearest 


attention. miss some admirable 


best and only true 
dear,” ete.) 3 
sions are almost inseparable from a task cov- 
writers and so wide an extent 
of time. There are enough that are curious, 
instructive, illustrative of the times, and suf- 
ficiently agreeable in matter and style to af- 
ford a delightful banquet to those who are 


ering so Inany 


content to dispense with stimulating intellect- 
ual condiments. 

Messrs. JANSEN, MCCLURG, AND Co., of Chi- 
cago, have added to the series of “ Biographies 
of Musicians,” in course of publication by them, 
a Life of Mozart,’ which, among its other ex- 
cellences, is a model of brevity. It is a trans- 
lation, by Mr. John J. Lalor, from the German 
of Louis Noll, a writer who adds to literary 
tastes the familiarity with music which is es- 
pecially desirable in the biography of a mn- 

like Mozart. The brevity of the 
biography has not been secured at the expense 


sical genius 


of its style or of its fullness as a personal rec- | 


ord, the former being clear, elegant, and unam- 
bitious, and the latter a rounded and sympa- 
thetic outline of the incidents of Mozart’s brief 
and checkered life, particularly of those that 
exerted a formative or modifying influence 
upon his character as a man, or upon the de- 
velopment of his genius as an artist. 


Ir is easy to foresee that the biographical | 
sketeh of 


by Mr. John Nichol to the “English Men of 


Byron* which has been contributed 
Letters Series” will equally disappoint 
biind panegyrists of the poet, and those who 
denounce him as the cory pheus of the ** Satan- 
ic school” of English poetical literature. And 


herein, as we conceive, lies one of the chiefest | 


merits of his excellent sketch. Too impartial 
to gratify partisans on either side, if gives a 


clear and candid view of the poet’s career, and 


literary and intellectual rank. Eminently 


fair, it conceals none of the defects and vices 


that marred Byron’s character; neither does | 


it magnify 
them. 


nor dwell microscopically upon 
So, likewise, while it does not commit 


of extravagantly extolling the quality of his 


poetical performances, it avoids the opposite | 


fault of belittling his really great powers, or of 
decrying the brilliant productions which gave 
3 Life of Mozart. 
J. Lator 
and Co. 


* Byron. 
Series.” 


By Louis Nour. 


12mo, pp. 236. Chicago: 


Translated by Joun 
Jansen, McClurg, 


By Joun Nicnort. ‘ English Men of Letters 


extremes, but 


but such omis- 


the | 


| With 


12mo, pp. 212. New York: Harper and Brothers. |! 
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expression to them. By pursuing this even 
course between extravagant eulogium on the 
one side and extravagant depreciation on the 
other, Mr. Nichol has not only arrived at the 
proverbial mean of truth which lies between 
he has made a book that is a 
safer and more instructive popular companion, 
and more readable also, than if he had carried 
a brief on either side. His estimates of By- 
ron’s character and endowments are able and 
dispassionate; his criticisms of his productions 
are careful, fair, and soundly discriminating; 
and his outline of the poet’s life is a full and 
eraceful 


compass 


narrative, containing in moderate 
the cream of the numerous larger 
memoirs, narratives, lives, ete., stripped of 
the dregs and impurities. 


Mr. SYMINGTON’s biographical sketch of 
Bryant® is on the same modest plan as his 
sketches of Lover and Moore. Panegyrical 
and appreciative rather than critical or an- 
alytieal, and containing little that is new or 
original, it evinces a loving and easily pleased 
study of so much of Bryant’s works and cor- 
respondence as sheds light upon his long and 
symmetrical life, and also of much that has 
been written by others illustrative of his char- 
acter and genius. Together with great indus- 
try, Mr. Symington has shown much editorial 
tact and discretion in his collation, arrange- 
ment, and condensation of the information de- 
rived from these various sources; and although 


| the portrait that he has drawn may not be in 


the highest and most enduring style of the art 
biographical, it is yet a pleasing, familiar pre- 


| sentment of the fine features of our first great 


poet. In this volume, as in his former vol- 
umes, Mr. Symington has shown himself an 
adept in the sort of biographical mosaie which 
is made up of a combination of the personal 
incidents in the life of an author with samples 
of his literary performances, and a collection 
of the opinions of well-known writers as to 
the man and his works. Such a treatment, 
coupled, as it always is in Mr. Symington’s 
sketches, with great brevity and a plain and 
popular style, is ealeulated to win attention, 


and to be specially attractive to youthful 
thus enables the reader to form a calm judg- | 
ment as to the character of the man and his | 


readers, and those who have no taste or time 
for closer, more elaborate, or more extended 
studies. 


One of the most interesting literary events 
to be noted this month is a new poem by the 


| author of “The Epie of Hades,” entitled The 
the error of unduly exaggerating his genius, or | 


Ode of Life,’ which is marked by many of the 
characteristic excellences of that fine work of 
imaginative art. Unlike its predecessor, how- 
ever, “The Ode of Life” is not an echo, with 


5 William Cullen Bryant. A Biographical Sketch. 
Selections from his Poems and other Writings. 
By Anprew James Syminatron, 16mo, pp. 256. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 

6 The Ode of Life. By the author of ‘The Epic of 
Hades” and ‘*Gwen.” 16mo, pp. 152. Boston: Roberts 
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variations, of classic mythological fable, but 
deals with, and robes in the atmosphere of the 
present, realities that are co-existent with the 
race of man in every age and clime, and in 
every class and condition. The 
ode on human life; and in order to overcome 


poem is an 


the objection which lies against a long poem 
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| 


in this form of English verse, the poet has con- | 


structed it upon a continuous plan, dividing it 
into minor odes, each of which is distinet from 
the other, each mirroring some permanent and 


universal phase or condition of human life, | 


and each contributing to the consecutive de- 
velopment of the general idea that pervades 
the poem as a whole. These minor odes have 
a logical as well as a natural coherence. 
ginning with creation, they celebrate life from 
its first appearance as a germ “ when life and 
it 
through boyhood and girlhood, through early 


time began,” and follow 


manhood and maidenhood, through the more 
perfect years of fatherhood and motherhood, 
through the autumnal days of age, and through 
the wintry hours of decline, down to the “ cold 
threshold of death,” which, 
death, * but 
these odes on the regular stages of human life, 


however, Is no 


only change forever.” 


there are others in the nature of episodes or 


interludes, which certain at- 


tendant 


commemorate 


peculiar manner incidental to each successive | 


stage, and are their natural complement 
fulfillment. 


or 
For instance, one is on love, the 
sequence and complement of young manhood 
and 
cheerfully endured and chastening penalty of 
another on rest, 
the sweet reward of labor: and others on good 
and evil, the inevitable heritage of all. ‘I 
odes, in both kinds, are separate poems of va- 


maidenhood ; another is on 


fatherhood and motherhood; 
ie 


rious degrees of excellence, the least 
being the This 
is merely an ingenious condensation of the sci- 
the advent 


opening one on “ Creation.” 


entific theory of 


upon the earth, and an equally ingenious in- | 
vestiture of the dry and unpoetieal terminol- | 
| bent 
Those on infancy, on boyhood | 
and girlhood, and on young manhood and maid- | 


ogy of science in the garments of smoothly 
flowing rhyme. 


enhood, are delightful conceptions, full of ten- 


derness, and abounding in subtle touches of | 


gladsome fancy. Those on the later stages of 
life 
cline—are in a vein of calm and lofty Chris- 
tian philosophy, and convey impressive lessons 
of contentment and resignation in verse of 
quiet dignity and exquisite melody. 

In an able work, entitled The Brain as an 
Organ of Mind,’ Dr. Bastian, of University Col- 
lege, London, traces the gradual development 


of the nervous system, from its earliest manifes- | 


The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By H. Cuar.ton 
Bastian, M.D., F.R.S., With One Hundred and 
Eighty-four Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 706. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co, 
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ete, 


| size 


Be- | 


through infancy, | 


Besides | 


} gray 
states and conditions which are ina 


labor, the | 


poetic | 


of organie life | 


Séquard that 


| other. 
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tations in the lowest invertebrates up through 


the vertebrate series, as a preparation for the 
study of the 
most recent 


brain of Guided by the 


researches of others, as well as by 


mah. 


his own discoveries, he describes with seien- 
tifie accuracy and clearness the different parts 
of man’s nervous organization, and especially 
brain; and 


relation 


of his then discusses their fune- 


tions in to sensation, intellect, emo- 
tion, and volition. ‘The chapters on the Origin 
of Instinet, on Nascent Reason, on the Mental 
Capacitie s of the Higher Brutes, and on the 
and weight of the human brain, are par- 
ticularly interesting Nor 
does he fail to treat fairly the old phrenology, 
while marking out the boundaries of a new 
And just here emerges the distinct- 
ive and original part of Dr. Bastian’s 
He holds neither with Gall and Spurzheim to 


and instructive. 


system. 


work. 


the localization of the mental faculties in to- 
pographically separate areas of the brain, nor 
with Flourens to the theory that the cerebral 
lobes act as a unit in making different mental 
manifestations, but rather with Dr. Brown- 
the mental faculties are 
ciated with distinet cell and fibre mechanisms 
existing in a more or less diffuse and mutually 
interblended manner; that is, similar cells of 


uUSSO- 


matter engaged in producing the same 
kind of mental activity, instead of being close- 
ly packed together in one continuous mass, 
may be scattered over wide areas of the cere- 
bral cortex, and their co-operation secured by 
This view, though now 
adopted by Dr. Brown-Séquard, was, neverthe- 
less, Dr. Bastian 


intercellular processes, 


maintains, his own original 


discovery. “Simple as the notion may now 


| seem,” he says, “that we have a right to look 


for distinet Perceptive Centres in the cortical 
substance of the Hemispheres which should 
be in direct structural relation with their re- 
spective sensory and lower ganglia (or nuelei) 
in or near the Medulla, no mention of this kind 
of localization was up to that period [1865, 
when he put it forth] to be found in medical 
or physiological works.” He gives Dr. Broad- 
the credit of being the first one to in- 
dorse and extend his doctrine, and makes am- 
ple use of Ferrier’s experiments; but instead 
that they 
prove the existence of perceptive centres lim- 


of adopting Ferrier’s conclusion 


| ited in area and topographically distinet from 
fatherhood, motherhood, old age, and de- | 


one another, he argues that they support his 
own theory of perceptive centres which are 
diffuse in and interblended with 
In another respect, also, Dr. Bastian’s 
views are radical. While agreeing with Bain 


seat each 


| in the belief that the mind does not use the 


brain as its “instrument,” and has no exist- 
ence independent of the body, he proposes to 


| identify mind not with the brain alone, but 


with the entire nervous system. “ Let us,” he 


says, “make mind include all unconscious nerve 


actions as well as those which are attended by 
It need scarcely be said that 
this is the language of materialism, against 


consciousness.” 
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which our consciousness and sense of moral | 


obligation are ever lifting up their living pro- 


test. The book abounds with deeply inter- 
esting facts in regard to brain and mind, and | 
while designed to be popular in style,is yet 
thoroughly scientific in matter and reasoning. | 
No advanced student in mental philosophy 
should fail to examine it. 


Tne republication by the Messrs. Harper of 
Miss Austen’s Pride and Prejudice’ recalls an 
entry made by Sir Walter Scott in his diary 
in March, 1226, four years before his death, in 
Which he gives his impressions concerning if. 
“T have read again,” he wrote, “and for the 
third time at least, Miss Austen’s very finely 
written novel of Pride and Prejudice. That 
young lady had a talent for describing the in- 


volvements, and feelings, and characters of 
ordinary life which is to me the most wonder- 
ful Lever met with. The Big Bow-wow strain 
T can do myself like any now going; but the 
exquisite touch which renders commonplace 
things and characters interesting, from the 
truth of the description and the sentiment, is 
denied to me.” Sir Walter’s ideas of young- 
ladyhood must have been exceedingly vague, 
or else he carried his gallantry to a great ex- 
treme, since Miss Austen lived to the tolerably 
mature age of forty-two. His criticism of tLe 
novel, however, was as just and discriminating 
as it certainly was sincere, and not prompted | 
by the mere desire to give pleasure to its au- 


thor, Miss Austen having been dead nine years 
at the date of the entry in his diary. This | 
fine old-fashioned tale is less highly spiced, 
and is perhaps more tedious, than our modern 
novels, but it is greatly superior to the most 
of them in purity and delicacy of sentiment, 
and in simplicity and naturalness of style. Its 
careful pictures of a vanished state of society 


and manners give it a peculiar value. 


As the sub-title of Mr. Black’s new novel 
White Wings? ?° suggests, it is the story of a} 


love affair whose growth and culmination were 
assisted by the opportunities and incitements 
attending a yachting cruise. It is true that 
the love whose career is traced by Mr. Black 
did not originate on yaecht-board, the ground 
having been first prepared and the seed sown 


on terra forma, at Edinburgh, where the light- | 
hearted and vivacious as well as brave-spirit- | 
ed and self-denying heroine attracted the no- | 
tice of the hero—a young and largely endowed 
physician and man of science—by her aftee- 
tionate attendance upon and skillful nursing | 
of an old family friend and servant. The seed 
that was sown under these propitious circum- 


® Pride and Prejudice. A Novel. By Jann Avsten. 
‘“‘Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 59. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 

» White Wings. A Yachting Romance. By Witrtam 
Brack. Library Edition, 12mo, pp. 362. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

10 The Same. “ Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 67. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


stances, which invited mutual sympathy and 
trust, and enabled each to discern the sterling 
qualities of the other, might, however, have 
never germinated had they been permanent- 
ly separated when the oceasion passed that 
threw them together. Fortunately, through 
the agency of a common friend whose sweetly 
imperious and Joyal character is delineated 
with admirable grace and spirit, and whom 
the reader comes to regard with affectionate 
familiarity, although the author leaves her 
strictly impersonal, the twain are brought to- 


| gether again on the beautiful yacht of their 


friend and hostess, and in the course of its 
pleasant voyagings among the islands of the 
Scottish seas the sunshine of close comradeship, 
and the genial atmosphere of kindred tastes, 
sympathies, and ideals, warm the chance-sown 
seed into life, and ripen it into the beautiful 
flower of perfected love. Mr. Black’s pictures 
of sea scenes and happenings, and especially 
those depicting the varying effects of color 
produced on sea and sky by atmospheric 
changes and alternations of light and shade, 
fully maintain his reputation for descriptive 
power. Without being in the least sensation- 
al, the love story, around which the incidents 
of the tale revolve, is sufficiently varied, and 
its mutations are striking enough to engage 
the interest of the reader without making any 


| great demands upon his sensibilities. The 


character of one of the actors who figures 
prominently in the story—that of the Laird 
of Denny-mains—has been felicitously drawn 
by Mr. Black. Denny-mains is of the same 
type as Monkbarns, in Scott’s Antiquary; less 
acid and crusty than his testy old prototype, 
but equally original, equally prone to exhibi- 
tions of dry humor, equally addicted to hob- 
bies which he rides in season and out of sea- 
son, equally gifted with practical good sense 
in ordinary affairs, and as lavishly endowed 
with sterling qualities of mind and heart. 

Mr. Aupricn’s Stillwater Tragedy" is a clev- 
erly told story, whose chief ingredients are a 
mysterious murder and a factory strike. The 
incidents and actors are such as are common 
in such cases, but are made very attractive by 
the skill with which they are made to enter 


| into new combinations. In point of taste the 


story is faultless. It is absolutely free from 
sensational clap-trap, if is sweet and pure in 
its tone, and its descriptions of still-life and 
of rural sights and sounds are such only as 


| could proceed from the pen of a poet who has 


listened to the language of Nature, and held 
intimate communion with her visible forms. 


A CERTAIN interest attaches to anything 
written by Charles Dickens, independent of 
its intrinsic merit, and simply as a literary cu- 
riosity, or as a means of tracing the stages of 


11 The Stillwater Tragedy. By T. B. Arpricu. 12mo, 
pp. 324. Boston: Honghton, Mifflin, and Co, 
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his literary development. These latter con- 


siderations are the sole excuse for the repub- | 


lication of a series of sketches, entitled 
Mudjog Papers,'? ** contributed 


The 


by Dickens, 


very early in his career, to Bentley's Miscellany, | 


and from which they have now been exhumed 
by Mr. George Bentley. Under much weari 
some verbiage and tedious extravagance we 
have in these early sketches occasional glimpses 
of Dickens’s ingenuity as a word or phrase 
monger, some suggestions of his odd, genial, 


half-sportive, half-satirical humor, some hints 


of the activity of his perceptive powers, and | 


of his faculty for description. But, after all is 
said, it must be confessed that they are very 


poor performances, and if written by an 
reading. 


THREE manuals, highly deserving of com- 
mendation for the modesty of their pretensions 
and the thoroughness of their performance, 
have been published by Messrs. Clarke and 
Co., of Cincinnati, intended the 
tion and assistance of students and amateurs 
in as many branches of art, namely, Pottery 


for 


Decoration, Modelling in Clay, and Charcoal | 


Drawing. The one on the subject first named 
is a practical manual of under-glaze paint 
ing,'* by Miss M. McLaughlin, who 
claims to have discovered the method of paint- 
ing the celebrated Limoges faience, and in : 
convenient little volume gives the details of 
the with 


Louise 


process, together instructions in 


modelling upon pottery, in incising and earv- | 
ing in clay, in painting upon the biscuit, in | 


the colors needed in the art, and in such ele- 
mentary matters as are necessary for an un- 
derstanding of the subject. The work is 
noteworthy for the clearness, preciseness, and 
simplicity of its directions.—The second is a 
manual of Jnstructions in the Art of Modelling in 
Clay, by A. L. Vago, relating principally to 


scribing simple directions for every step in 
the work. Mr. Vago’s lessons are supplement- 
ed by a practical elementary treatise on mod- 
elling foliage for plaques and vases, and for 
architectural decorations, by Mr. Benn Pit- 
man, of the Cincinnati School of Design.—The 
third of these useful manuals is a treatise on 
Charcoal Drawing,'® by Karl Robert, in whieh 
the author enters minutely into the simplest 


12 The Mudfoq Papers, 
sure Hour Series.” 
Holt and Co. 

1° The Same. “ Franklin Square Library.” 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

14 Pottery Decoration Under the Glaze. By M. Lovise 
MoLaveuin. Sq. 8vo, pp. 95. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
and Co, 

15 Instructions in the Art of Modelling in Clay. By A. 
L. Vago. With an Appendix on Modelling Foliage. By 
Benn Pitman. Sq. 8vo, pp. 72. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke and Co, 

‘6 Charcoal Drawing Without a Master. A Complete 
Practical Treatise on Landscape Drawing in Charcoal. 
With Lessons and Studies after Allongé. By Kirt Ros 
E2t. 8vo, pp. 112, Cincinnati: Robert Clarke aud Co. 


By Charters Dickens. * Lei- 
16in0, pp. 249. New York: Henry 


4to, pp. 16. 


EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 


| celebrated 


wrote 


une | 
known author would hardly be thought worth | 


instruc. | 


| ties, which are related with great spirit. 
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the art, and clear instrue- 


tions as to materials, accessories, and methods. 


details of gives 
These instructions are followed by practical 
lessons, in application of them, on landscape 
studies after Allongé. 


SoME years ago Sir Samuel W. Baker, the 
African traveller and 
a story combining fiction with facts, 
which he dedicated as a Christmas offering to 


boys. 


explorer, 


In the form in which it was originally 
published it was out of the reach of young 
readers with very slender purses, and we are 
glad to see that it has now been reprinted by 
the Messrs. Harper in their popular * Franklin 
Square Library,” so as to be ACCE ssible to boys 
and girls of the humblest means. The title 
of the story, Cast Up by the Sea," is suggested 
by a shipwreck on the coast of Cornwall, Eng- 
land, by which the hero is washed ashore when 
an infant,and is saved by a fisherman, who was 
also a daring smuggler, and in whose family 
he was reared. After the lad has grown near- 
ly to manhood he is pressed into the British 


navy, Where his intelligence and courage win 


recognition, and afterward he is shipwrecked 
with a faithful negro companion whose life he 
had saved at an earlier day, and they undergo 


| many harsh experiences, their adventures car- 


rying them into various unexplored parts of 
Africa, and subjecting them to many extremi- 
Other 


| actors in the story are involved in stirring in- 


cidents by sea and land, and the tale abounds 
in matter admirably calculated to coneiliate 
the taste of young readers, while it adds to 
their stock of information. 

THE agreeable chronicler of the doings and 
savings of the Bodley family has added anoth- 
er capital volume to his excellent series, enti- 
tled Mr. Bodley Abroad,'* which will give un- 


| mixed pleasure to the intelligent boys and 
the modelling of the human figure, and pre- | 


girls who are sure to become its readers, in all 
save the announcement that it is the final 
volume of the series. Like the former vol- 


umes, it is a record of home chat, home diver- 


| sions and occupations, diversified with spark- 
| 


ling records of travel, and the instructive re- 
flections and observations suggested by them. 
While the Bodley family remain at home, and 
interest themselves with home pleasures or 
with visiting historic places in New England, 
the father of this wide-awake household goes 
to Europe, and from there writes letters home 
describing his visits to interesting or remark- 
letters telling about Scotland and 
Abbotsford, the Low Countries and its ancient 
and modern celebrities, Switzerland and the 
Alps, Geneva and Bonnivard—which are the 
occasion of great delight and many suggestive 


able places 


7 Cast Up by the Sea. By Sir Samus. 
“Franklin Square Library.” 4to, pp. 61. 
Harper and Brothers. 

18 Mr. Bodley Abroad. 
210. 


W. 
New 


Baker 


York: 


With Illustrations, 


Sq. 8vo, p. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, und Co, 
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talks to his family. Mr. Bodley returns home 
for Thanksgiving-day, and enhances the plea- 


sures Of that joyous season by further stories 


ott urope. 
share to the general fund of enjoyment by re- 


hearsing their own journey 


The children also contribute their 





tures ; and in this way both Europe and Amer- 
iva appear in equal proportions. The book is 
finely illustrated, and, like its predecessors, is 
luxuriously printed on a broad tinted page, in 
large clear type suitable for either very young 


nes and adven- or Vé ry old eyes. 


Chitur’s Wistorieal Werord. 


POLITICAL. 


( UR Record is closed on the 24th of Septem- | 


her.-—State elections were held as follows: 
Arkansas, September 6, Democratic majority 
of 60,000; repudiation amendment defeated. 
Vermont, September 7, Republican majority of 
25,000. Maine, September13; returns appear to 
show asmall plurality for the Fusion candidate, 
State Conventions were held and nomina- 
tions were made during the month as fol- 
lows: Texas Republican, Galveston, August 25, 
E.J. Davis for Governor and A. Siemering for 
Lieutenant-Governor; Lowa Repnblican, Des 
Moines, August 25, J. A. T. Hall for Secretary 
of State; Colorado Republican, Leadville, Au 
gust 26, Governor Pitkin renominated, and 
George B. Robinson nominated for Lieutenant- 
Governor; New Jersey Democratie, Trenton, 
September 1, George C. Ludlow for Goveruor ; 
Massachusetts Democratic, Worcester, Sep- 
tember 1, Charles P. Thompson for Governor 
and Alpha E. Thompson for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor; New Jersey Prohibitionist, Trenton, 
September 1,8. B. Ransom for Governor; Iowa 
Democratic, Des Moines, September yap ey 3 
Nebraska Re- 
publican, Lincoln, September 2, leading officers 
renominated ; Delaware Republican, Dover, 
September 2, John W.Houston for Congress- 
man; Kansas Republican, Topeka, September 
2, Governor St. John renominated, and S. W. 
Finney nominated for Lieutcnant-Governor ; 
Georgia Republican, Atlanta, September 7, de- 
claring inexpedient to nominate State officers ; 
Massachusetts Prohibition, Worcester, Septem- 
ber &, Charles Almy for Governor and T. K. 


Keith for Secretary of State; 


The British Parliament was prorogued Sep- 
tember 7 until November 24.—The Hares and 
Rabbits Bill passed both Houses; the Irish 
Constabulary Bill passed the House of Com- 
mons; the Employers’ Liability Bill passed the 
House of Lords September 3, as recommended 
by the House of Commons; the Burials Bill 
passed the House of Lords the same day, and 
the bill for the registration of voters in Ire- 
land was negatived by the House of Lords 


September Ie 


The British forees in Afghanistan, under com- 
mand of General Roberts, attacked and com- 
pletely routed the army of Ayoob Khan near 
Candahar, September 1, and entered the city 
the same day. 

DISASTERS, 

August 1°.—Turricane in the island of Ja- 

1aica, wrecking forty vessels in the harbor of 
Kingston, and destroying many houses. 

August 29.—Steamer Marine City burned on 
Lake Huron, two miles off Alcona. Ten lives 
lost, probably more. 

August 29.—Steam-ship City of Vera Cruz, of 
the Mexican Line, foundered in a eyclone off 
the Florida coast. Sixty-eight lives lost. 

September 3.—-Explosion of a floating tank 


containing 1000 tons of kerosene at Tsaritsin, 


ing at sea. 


Earle for Lieutenant-Governor; Massachusetts | 


Republican, Worcester, September 15, Govern- 


or Long and Lieutenant-Governor Weston re- 


nominated; New Hampshire Democratic, Con- 
cord, September 15, Frank Jones for Governor ; 
Missouri Republican, St. Louis, September 15, 
Colonel D. P. Dyer for Governor and Milo 
Blair for Lientenant-Governor; New Hamp- 


shire Prohibition, Concord, September 16, | 


George D. Dodge for Governor; Massachusetts 
Greenback, Worcester, September 22, General 
H. B. Sargent for Governor and George Dutton 
for Lieutenant-Governor. 

A divergence of views between the French 
Premier and his colleagues relative to the ap- 
plication of the’ religions decrees Jed to the 
resignation of M. De Freycinet, September 19. 


Three days later a new eabinet was announced, 


under the leadership of M. Jules Ferry. 





on the Volga. Thirty persons killed. 

September 8.—Explosion at the Seaham Col- 
liery, ten miles from Durham, England. One 
hundred and sixty-four lives lost. 

September 19.—News of steamer Aurora, 
bound from Oporto for Southampton, founder- 
Fifty persons drowned. 

OBITUARY. 

August 29.—In New York city, Sanford R. 
Gifford, artist, aged fifty-seven years. 

August 30.—At Orange Mountain, New Jer- 
sey, Rey. Dr. William Adams, President of the 
Union Theological Seminary, and for many 
years pastor of the Madison Square Presbyte- 
rian Church in this city, aged seventy-three 
years. 

September 11.—At Saratoga, New York, Mar- 
shall O. Roberts, aged sixty-eight years. 

September 18.—In England, Right Hon. Sir 
Fitzroy Edward Kelly, Lord Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, aged eighty-four years. 

September 19.—At Norwich, Connecticut, ex- 
Senator Lafayette S. Foster, LL.D., President 
pro tem. of the Senate and acting Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States in 1865-07, aged sev- 
enty-four years. 








> 
C hitar’s 
OME managed to get to the Oberammergau 
kK Passion Play. Some did not. The Drawer 
did. Taking a fearfully and wonderfully made 
trap at Murnau, the railway terminus, we were 
rolled a well-made road fourteen 
miles, we reached Underammergau, a 
small village three miles this side of Oberam- 
mergau. While stopping to water the horses 
a portly person emerged from a little 
side inn, and asked if we were voing to Gaze’s 
It these had 
not been previously secured, it was useless to 


over 
until 


some 
| 


a 


way- 
Hotel, and had rooms engaged 


was to be had for 
any outlay of affection or re The 
portly person added that there were eight beds 
disengaged in his house, which was a branch 
The Drawer took one, but deter- 
mined to go on to Oberammergau, and obtain, 
if possible, a reserved seat for the play. “No 
use,” said the portly person; ‘all taken two 


vo on, as not a room or cot 


ady cash. 


of Gaze’s. 


weeks ago, 
“Tl try,” meekly responded the Drawer. 
“Well, wait a moment,” said he, in very im- 
perfect English, “and you can ride with me, 
as Lhave to go up to get two places that have 
been reserved for Prince W 
house.” 
We 


was now the problem, its solution important. 


—, who is in the 
were soon en route. 


The Drawer was slightly perplexed, but soon 


soared to the occasion. Taking from his pock- 


| for the same, executed 


Drawer, 


a graceful obeisance, 


and emanated from the presence. Next morn- 


ing at eight o'clock, when the booming of a 


} cannon announced the commencement of the 


The seat question 


et a certain formidable official letter of intro- | 


duction, he showed it to the portly aforesaid, 
and explained to him that it was a document 
of very many horse-power. 
plemented this brief oration with the frank 
and truly American proposition, “If you get 
a good seat for me, [ll give you half a sov- 
ereign.” We 
reached Oberammergau, and drove to the resi- 
dence of the burgomaster. 
be ushered into his office the Drawer asked 


This was an unusual incentive. 


The Drawer sup- | 


performance, the Drawer found himself in one 
of the very best places in the auditorium, and 
next the Prince. 
an Elector of New York. 


seated It’s something to be 


DURING the last session of the court at 
Wisconsin, Lawyer Blank had been trying for 


two long hours to impress upon the minds of 
the jury the facts of the case. Hearing the 
dinner-bell, he turned to the judge and said, 
“Had we better adjourn for dinner, or shall I 
keep right on?” 

Weary and disgusted, his honor replied, 
“Oh, you keep right on, keep right on, and we 
will go to dinner.” 


A CURIOUS inquirer asks if any one can give 
the of 


which is as follows: 


words a Puritan hymn, one verse of 


My soul is but a rusty lock: 
Lord, oil it with Thy 
Am 
Until I see Thy face. 


gract 


} 
rd, 


1 rub it, rub it, rub it, Lo 


lish admirer of Harpe r sends the fol- 


AN Eng 


lowing: 


“Our minister, the Rev. Mr. S——, was 
preaching a kind of farewell sermon before 
leaving town for a few weeks’ holiday. You 
may imagine our feelings when he said, in fin- 


ishing up, ‘I leave you my blessing, brethren, 


| and may the Lord be with you until J return?” 


While waiting to | 
| the heavens 


his guide, philosopher, and friend, in a easual, | 


indifferent tone, “ By-the-way, do you happen 
to know if the Elector of has 
been here, or the Elector of Brandenburg ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Ah! I’m very sorry; should so like to have 
met them!” 

“Tl ask,” said he. 

“Oh,no matter; don’t trouble yourself,” re- 
plied the Drawer, and added, sotto voce,“ By- 
the-way, when we go into the burgomaster’s 
you may say to him that J am one of the Elect- 
ors of New York, travelling privately, and that 
I would feel greatly obliged if he could give 
me a good seat.” 

It took. The Drawer was formally and 
gravely introduced as one of the Electors of New 
York. The good burgomaster had but eight 
seats left, which he had reserved for persons 
of distinction. 
the Drawer. 


Hesse-Cassel 


“On a previous occasion he had been called 
up in the night to visit a sick parishioner, 
We could hardly put the drag on a langh when 
he said, ‘The moon was out, the stars shone in 
in fact, it was the finest night I 
have seen for many a day.” 

Tur Rey. Mr. B—— , of P——, Illinois, when 
preaching his farewell sermon to his people, 


| pointed out to them the kind of preacher they 





One was handed politely to | 
The Drawer paid the usual price | 


should get as his suecessor, and having obtain- 
ed such a one, urged them to keep him. He 
said, “You have not been given to keep your 
pastors long; you have never had a pastor die 
among you, nor do I think you ever will, unless 
he should be struck by lightning while on the 
wing.” 


SCENE in a magistrate’s court at Anderson, 
West Virginia, September, 1880 : 

Aunt Peggy Clemens (colored) called for the 
defense. 

Tue Court. “Aunt Peggy, tell us, from what 
you know of ——’s character, would you be- 
lieve her under oath ?” 


AunT Peaeay. “No, sah, I wouldn’t. You 
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see, I hain’t ben ter her house for more’n three 
years. I hain’t got nothin’ agin her, but I 
doesn’t go ter her house. Some one dug tish- 
in’ worms, you know, an’ she said I done it, an’ 
tied ’em in a rag, an’ put ’em on her gate pos’ 
ter’ witch her, an’ she said dat jes as she come 
ter de do’ I tuck wings an’ tlewed off like a 
buzzard. No,sah, I ain’t believin’ ’er oaf, aw 
I didw't flew, nuther.” 


| still on her knees. 


A CANDIDATE for the ofiice of County Clerk | 
in Oregon issues a handbill to the public, in 


which he says: 
“T present myself as a candidate for the of- 
fice of County Clerk for the following reasons: 
“1. T can conscientiously claim to possess 
the requisite qualifications 
pacity. 


honesty and ca- 


“2. Having been a consistent server of my 


fellow-men, not through a term of office, but 
through a lifetime, I am entitled to expect a 
helping hand in my time of need. That time 
has arrived. 

* Lastly. This is my ‘dig for the woodchuck 
am out of meat.” 

HERE is a case of a little five-year-old Flush- 
ing boy, whose mother commonly soothes his 
feelings and rouses his courage by saying, 
“Try to bear it like aman.” Lately the next 
older brother returned from the post-office 
with the remark, “ Mamina, the postmaster 
says I look just like you.” Thinking that this 


| 





ing after his arrival they read a portion of ) 
Scripture, followed with prayers, when the vis- i 
itor went with his host to the barn. When a 
| they returned to the house, the deaf wife was ‘ 


Her husband immediately 
went to her and shouted in her ear, “ Amen!” 


Upon hearing that, she arose and went about t] 
her household duties. | 


BORROWED Books.—H. E. complains sadly, 
in a Rotherham paper (England), of the habit 


of friends borrowing books and never return- \ 
ing them. He writes: a 

“Tam myself minus several which have been L 
lent at various times to friends some consider- : 
able time ago, and I should be glad to have t 
these back in their places on my shelves. It 
is with a view of keeping the subject before , 
the notice of those to whom it may concern 
that I trouble you with these lines. Sir Wal- 


ter Scott once lent a book to a friend, and as 


he gave it to him, begged that he would not 
r 


| fail to return it, adding 


| cians, they are all good book-keepers.’ 


, good-humoredly, ‘ Al- 
though most of my friends are bad arithmeti- 


In con- 


| clusion, I beg to give the following extract 


was some sort of an afiliction, the five-year-old | 


exclaimed, with encouraging emphasis, * Try 
to bear it, Louis—try to bear it like a man.” 


A FRIEND in the Pension Office at Washing- | 


ton is so kind as to send us the following ver- 
batim copy of a petition to the Commissione1 
of Pensions, asking for a pension: 

to Commissioner of Pentions Washington D.C. 

these many years ive tried in vain 

an honest Pention to obtain 

For wound received in Sixty one 

at first battle of Bull Run 

one of ohioes sons so brave 

who went to the front the union to save 

And whilst Engaged in above said fight 

a rebel Shell took half my sight 

Not content by taking an Eye 

this treacherous shell in Passing by 

took my Eye Brow Clear of the bone 

and Left me as unconcious as a stone 

burning a blister of Crystal Clear 

from the jaw bone to the Ear 

but thanks to god my Life was spared 

Cheek and Eye brow but sLitly Scared 

and one Eye was Left to me 

for to wright and Read Poetre 

I hope with that Eye to see the day 

when unkel Sam his Cripples will Pay. 

H.'¥.'C, 
gordon, Ohio, 


A Baptist clergyman is responsible for the 
following: 
A good brother was visiting at the house of 


a friend whose wife was very deaf. The morn- 





| there lived, some years since, a man of more 


from some poet’s witty verses, entitled, ‘The 
Art of Book-keeping’ : 


“T of my Spenser quite bereft, 

Last winter sore was shaken; 

Of Lamb I’ve but a quarter left, 
Nor could I save my Bacon. 

They’ve picked my Locke, to me far more 
Than Bramalh’s patent worth; 

And now my losses I deplore, 
Without a Home on earth. 

They still have made me slight returns, 
And thus my grief divide; 

For oh! they’ve cured me of my Burns, 
And eased my Akenside. 

But all I think I shall not say, 
Nor let my anger burn; 

For as they have not found me Gay, 
They have not left me Sterne.” 


In one of our Northern New England towns 


than ordinary intelligence, of gentlemanly ad- 
dress, and possessed more than one illustrious 
patronymic in his own person. He had a good 
wife, though inferior to him in mental ability 
and attainments. She had a sister living in a 
neighboring town, who had been seriously ill 
for some time. The husband of the former 
went one day and visited her. On his return 
home his wife inquired how he found her. He 
replied, “She is convalescent.” Immediately, 
in the most emphatic manner, she says, “George 
W , tell me whether my sister is dead or 
alive! 





” 


THERE is in Michigan an organization of 
ministers known as the Saginaw Valley Min- 
isterial Association, which meets on the first 
Monday of each month. Recently this body 
met at the Frazer House, Bay City, and after 
several hours of literary and theological wor', 
dined together. The uext day another organ- 
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ation, the Michigan Sportsmen’s Association, | 

vas to hold its annual meeting at the same | 
place. <A lady, having the latter in mind, but 
not the exact date of their meeting, and so 
mistaking the Revs. for the men of the rod | 
nd the rifle, after observing them attentive- | 
from another table, and remarking upon the 

venerally intelligent and manly appearance of 
the company, sorrowfully added to her hus- 
hand, “ But what a pity it is that they will drink | 
so much !” | 
] 

| 

| 

} 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 





THe rabbi teacher of a Sabbath-school in 
Washington was very anxious to secure a full 
attendance of his confirmation class on the 
then approaching Shebout (Pentecost) festival, 
and requested that none be absent without | 
good and sufficient cause. After the holiday 
the rabbi accosted a bright black-eyed little 
“daughter of Judah” with the inquiry, “Why | 
were you not in synagogue yesterday ?” } 

After twisting in her mouth for some mo- | 

| 
} 


| 


ments the end of a dubiously clean apology 
for a pocket-handkerchief, Rebecea, with down- 
cast look, replied, “Because my hat was not | 
clean, sir.” | 

“Not clean?” said the rabbi, somewhat | 
sternly. “Don’t you know that God cares not 
for outward appearances? that He looks to 
that which is of infinitely more importance, 
that which is within ?” 

“ But,” quickly interrupted the seven-year- 
old matron, as a perfect solution of the diffi- 
culty, “ the lining was dirty too.” 

And that settled the controversy without 
‘“rther argument. 


“lowing, from a little six-year-old girl | 
Sty, Missouri, aptly shows the logie 
mind. Looking up from her 

rid to her mother, 
: loves even me,’ didn’t 


ade you think 


re that 
Jt ve Adam 
who 


AN Ithaca 
“When a lad , one day with 
my father in the q s of Burlington, 
New Jersey, when we the late Bishop 
Doane. The intense heav of the weather was 
the engrossing topic, and the natural question 
was asked, ‘ Well, bishop, how many more dog- 
days are we to have ?’” 

“With the faintest twinkle came the quiet 
reply: ‘I don’t know; they say that every dog 
has his day. I’m afraid we'll have a good 
many.” 


NuMERows are the anecdotes of the late Fa- 
ther Taylor, of the Boston Seamen’s Bethel. 
A prayer-meeting had been prolonged one 


— t 
Father T. had been pretty well warmed up. 
Just then a few restless spirits in the rear of 
the audience took occasion to leave, The old 
man rose, and swinging his arm in his peculiar 
way, shouted out, “That's right, brethren; the 
tide’s rising, the drift-wood is beginning to 
float!” ne 
THE MUSICAL BOY. 
BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 
Ir is a ruthless, toothless wight 
Who dwells beside a wall, 
And spends his time in singing songs 
As loud as he can bawl, 
And casting stones at passengers 
Who may neglect to call. 


The knave deals out inflated corn 
And other fluffy things, 

Gum-balls and miscellaneous pies, 
And doughnuts shaped like rings; 

The pea-nut branch he also plies, 


As all day long he sings. 


O urchin rude, of manners crude, 
Of unangelic voice, 

Pray tell me true, young ruffian, do, 
If thus you live from choice, 

Or if in your unhallowed ways 
You really don’t rejoice. 

Your wares are insalubrious, 
Your carols are the same, 

Your bold career is fraught with fear, 
Your traffic one of shame— 

A dark, mysterious, dreadful trade, 
A deed without a name. 


Boy, cease your harmful, dreary notes, 
And fling your goods away; 

Go get you to New Zealand, or 
Some cove in Baffin’s Bay: 

Expenses out (but no return) 
Myself will gladly pay. 

The rogue looks up with knowing leer, 
And bids me not repine, 

Then aims a missile at my head, 
With phrase that’s not divine, 

And croaks a still more dismal song— 
The words, alas! are mine! 


Soon after the close of the last war Cap- 
tain X was appointed a justice of the peace in 
a country place not far from Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 

His father had been a planter in a rather 
small way, and his son the eaptain had ae- 
quired considerable experience in the business 
of managing real estate, drawing up deeds, 
ete., during the father’s lifetime, and then in 
settling the estate after his decease. Further 
than this he had no legal knowledge, and, in- 
deed, his entire stock of “ book-learning” was 
small and poorly selected, but any lack in 
general information was fully made up, for 
his uses, by self-assertion. Late one after- 
noon, as he was riding home from Raleigh, he 
met a young woman and two men, who hail- 
ed him and inquired if he was Captain X. 
The young woman and one of the men wished 
to be married atonce. The other had come as 





evening beyond the usual hour of closing, and 


a witness. They had procured the necessary 
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license, but an irate father was on their path, 
and swore that they should never be married. 
It was considered on all accounts safest to 
have the ceremony performed without delay, 
and try pacification afterward. 

Now the captain had never witnessed a mar- 
riage, and naturally had no very clear idea of 
what was usual in such cases. He remember- 
ed having seen a book about the house years 
before with a form for marriage in it, but what 
the book was and where it was he could not 
remember. 

“Why,” said he, when he told the story 
afterward, “I knew the ’Postles’ Creed and 
Commandments, and at first I thought I’d use 
’em to begin on, but then I reckoned, on the 
whole, they was too durned solemn.” 

He asked the couple to come to his house, 
secretly hoping that he could tind that book ; 
but they declined, for the reason that the mat- 
ter admitted of no delay. 

A less assured man would have been sorely 
perplexed, but not he. He lost no time in 


the presence of the court.” All being uncov- 
ered, he said, “Tl swear you in fust off. Hold 
up yer right hands.” 

** Me too?” asked the friend of the groom. 

“Of course,” said the captain, “all witnesses 
must be sworn. You and each of you solemn- 
ly swear that the evidence you shall give in 
this case shall be the truth, th’ ’ole truth, an’ 
nothin’ but the truth, s’elp you God. You, 
John Marvin, do solemnly swear that to the 


best of your knowledge an’ belief you take | 


this yer woman ter have an’ ter hold for yer- 
self, yer heirs, exekyerters, administrators, and 
assigns, for your an’ their use an’ behoof for- 
ever ?” 

“1 do,” answered the groom. 

“You, Alice Ewer, take this yer man for yer 
husband, ter hev an’ ter hold forever; and you 
do further swear that you are lawfully seized 
in fee-simple, are free from all ineumbrance, 
and hey good right to sell, bargain, and convey 
to the said grantee yerself, yer heirs, adminis- 
trators, and assigns ?” 

‘T do,” said the bride, rather doubtfully. 

“Well, John,” said the captain, “that Il be 
about a dollar’ fifty cents.” 

* Are we married ?” asked the other. 

“Not by a durned sight ye ain’t,” quoth the 
captain, with emphasis; “but the fee comes in 
here.” After some fumbling it was produced 
and handed to the “Court,” who examined it 





couple, after shaking their benefactor’s ha 
went on to meet their destiny and the irs 
father, while the captain rode home richer j 
experience, 

A CORRESPONDENT at Hopkinsville, Kk 
tucky, informs us that the Legislature of kK: 
tucky, at a recent session, repealed the Ja 
offering a bounty on foxes’ scalps. An effort 
for the repeal was made last year, but was di 
feated by the pathetic appeal of a mountain 
county member, who said: “Do the gentlem 
want to deprive my constituents of the beneti 
of the preach-ed Gospel? Presbyterians is t 
high-minded for poor people, and there ain 
water enough there for Baptists. Once a’Pi 
copalian came up, but there wa‘n’t nobody 1 
scotch for him, and he never came again. S$ 
we are all Methodists. Now our preaches 
won't come without chickens. We can’t rai 
chickens except we kill the foxes, and it ain't 
worth anybody’s while to hunt them for not! 


ing. So, gentlemen, if you repeal this law, 


removing his hat, and remarked, “ Hats off in | you deprive my constituents of the benetit of 


the preach-ed Gospel.” 





Ovr Kentucky correspondent adds the fol 
lowing: 

“During the war my father wrote that hi 
had sent me a runlet of fine brandy. Not hav- 
ing received it, I sent to the stage-driver fo1 
information, who replied that being overload- 
ed, he had divided the baggage, and put 
part in an extra wagon which was coming 
along. So I sent for the negro wagoner, and 
asked, 

“*Presley, where is the runlet of brandy you 
brought down in your wagon ?” 

“Presley answered, ‘Miss Mary, I declar’, 
madam, it worked and busted.’ 

“The explanation was, of course, perfectly 
satisfactory, and Presley departed with the air 
of aman who had dove his whole duty.” 


ANOTHER from Kentucky: 

“Hard-shell Baptists are not yet extinet in 
Kentucky, though their ministrations are con- 
fined chietly to the rural districts. Last sum- 
mer a friend of mine, a Presbyterian elder, 
finding himself in the neighboriood of a Bap- 
tist meeting, went to hear old Brother N— 
preach. My friend, though a handsome, ‘ per- 
sonable’ man, has not much more hair on his 


| head than there is on a billiard ball. In the 


to make sure that it was all right, and then | 


pocketed it, and continued: “ Know all men 
by these presents, that I, Captain X, of Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, being in good health and 
of sound and disposin’ mind, in consideration 
of a dollar ’n’ fifty cents to me in hand paid, 
the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, 
do and by these presents have declared you 
man and wife during good behavior, and until 
otherwise ordered by the court.” 

The men put on their hats again, the young 


course of the sermon the preacher said: ‘My 
brethren, ef it’s intended a man shall be saved, 
he’ll come in in spite of himself. Yes, he’ll 
come in ef he’s got to be dragged in by the 
ha’r of his head; but that old brother thar 
[pointing to my friend] will have to be 
brought in some other way, for he ain’t got 
no har to hold by.” Imagine my modest 
friend’s feelings, especially as the preacher's 
sharp way of putting the thing had brought 
a general smile over the faces of the congre- 
gation.” 
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